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ENGLAND; 
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SERIES of LETTERS. 


LIE AT KB: j I; 
F will undoubtedly aſtoniſh poſterity, when 


they find a whole nation making theſe ſudden. 


changes from abſolute liberty to the moſt ſub- 
miſſive obedience; at one time almoſt unani- 
mouſly declaring againſt monarchy, and ſoon 
after, with the moſt unbounded flattery, ſolicit- 


ing- the ſhackles of arbitrary power. The par- 


liament, which had before ſo vehemently oppoſed 
the late Monarch, poſſeſſed of every virtue, were 
VOL. Ih; © now 
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© now profuſe in their ſubmiſſions to his ſucceſſor, 


wlloſe character ſtood in no manner of competi- 
tion with that of his father. 
They firſt ordained to have the bodies of 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradſhaw, dug from their 
graves, and dragged to the place of execution; 


here they continued hanging the whole day, and 


then were interred under the gallows. Of thoſe 
who fat in judgment on the late Monarch's trial, 


ſome were dead, arid ſome were thought worthy 
to find pardon ; ten a out of fourſcore were 
devoted to immediate deſtruction. Theſe were 


enthuſiaſts, who had all along acted from princi- 


ple, and bore.their fate with all the confidence 
| of martyrs. They had been formerly cruel them- 
ſelves, and they were now in turn treated with 


ſhocking inhumanity ; the executioners, not con- 
tent with performing the office of death, added 
inſult to their tortures; the ſufferers, to a man, 
thanked God for being permitted to die for his 
cauſe, and braved the fury of their oppreſſors 
with manly contempt. i 

Their deaths ſeemed to inſpire a few deſperate 


egnthuſiaſts with the moſt ſtrange confidence that 
ever deluded a poor ignorant party. One Venner, 


who expected the immediate coming of Chriſt 
upon earth, appeared in the ſtreets of London in 
arms, at the head of threeſcore enthuſiaſts like 
himſelf, and declared againſt any other Monarch 


but King Jeſus. hey had been wrought into ſuch. 


a-pitch of phrenzy as to believe themſelves invul- 
nerable, and fought as men confident of victory. 
The few ſurvivors of their defeat were taken, tri- 
ed, condemned, and executed: they affirmed to 
the laſt, that, if they had been deceived, the Lord 
himſelf concurred in the impoſture. | 
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It was now feared that the tide of loyalty would 
bear down all the former mounds of freedom; the 
parliament ſeemed to concur in all the deſigns of 
the court, and even to anticipate its wiſhes : but, 
though the King was eſtabliſhed, his old faithful 
friends, and the followers of his family, were left 
unrewarded. There were numbers who had fought 
for his father, and for him, and had loſt their all 
in his ſervice, {till piniog in want and miſery ; 
while their perſecutors, who, profiting by the 
troubles of their country, had acquired fortunes 
during the civil war, were ſtill permitted to enjoy 
them without moleſtation. The ſufferers petiti- 
oned in vain; Charles was no way remarkable for 
gratitude; his pleaſures, his flatterers, and con- 
cubines engroſſed all his attention, and exhauſt- 
ed his finances; the unhappy Cavaliers murmured 
without redreſs; he fled from their gloomy expoſ- 
tulations to ſcenes of mirth, riot, and feſtivity. 
The kingdom now ſeemed to be converted into 

a theatre of debauchery, which had before been à 
ſcene of blood. The Independents were no long- 
er to be feen; the Puritans were reſtrained ; the 
horrors of the late war were the ſubject of ridi- 
cule ; the formality and the ignorance of ſectaries | 
were diſplayed upon the ſtage,” and even laughed } 
at in the pulpit. The King had no religion; and, a 
though he permitted the perſecution of ſectaries, 1 
it was merely from political motives. The late 
miſeries of the nation were not ſufficient to deter 2 
few deſperate fanatics from attempting to excite 
them afreſh ; they laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing ſe- 
veral towns in the North, and raifing a 2 in- 
furrection ; the miniſtry diſcovered the plot, be- 
fore it was ripe for execution; thirty of the con- 
ſpirators were taken and executed; and this plot 
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4 The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
Was a pretext for dA os the parliament. then 


fitting, and repealing the for triennial parlia- 


ments, as being dangerous in times of commo- 
r e eee e 
The Engliſh parliament ſeemed willing to make 


the King reparation for their former diſobedience, 
and the Scotch were ſtill more ſanguine in the ex- 
preſhons of their attachment. Had Charles been 
an active Monarch, he might have now become 
an abſolute one. They confirmed the doctrine of 


paſſive obedience by a ſolemn act; they aſſigned 
him a revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 


excluſive of the expence neceſſary for fitting and 


ſupplying the fleet. None of his predeceſſors were 


ever poſſeſſed of ſuch a large revenue; neverthe- 
leſs, his prodigality rendered him indigent, and, 
inſtead of deſiring an aſcendancy over his parlia- 
ment, he was content to be an humble and con- 


* 


tinual dependant on their bounty. | 


His prodigality, his libertiniſm, and the fami- 


Larity with which he permitted himſelf to be treat- 
ed by his ſubjects, ſoon began to alter their ſenti- 


ments from a veneration for royalty to a contempt 


of his perſon and adminiſtration. He declared 
war againſt Holland, merely to have an opportu- 
nity of ſpending upon his pleaſures a part of thoſe 
ſums granted him by parliament for the ſupport of 


a fleet and army. This war was carried on with 


doubtful ſucceſs; but the alarm which the nation 
received from Ruyter the Dutch admiral's at- 
tempting to ſail up the river Thames, ſtill more 


5 diſguſted them againſt their governor. Immediate 


dangers, tho' ſmall, influence the mind with great- 
er force than diſtant, though terrible calamities. 
They now called to mind the adminiſtration of 
Cromwell, when the people enjoyed ſecurity at 

| | home, 


nN a SERIES of LETTERS. 1 
home, and were reſpected abroad; they recollect- 
ed that vigorous Uſurper's labours for the good of 
the nation, and compared them with thoſe of the 
preſent effeminate unſuceefsful reign. 
Natural and accidental calamities feemed to 
unite themſelyes to thoſe: brought on by bad wa- 
nagement. A plague ravaged the city, which 
ſwept away more than one hundred thouſand, of 
its inhabitants; and ſoon after the city was almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed hy a conflagration. The ſpirit 
of the people ſoon ſurmounted theſe calamities ; 
London ſoon roſe more beautiful from its aſhes ; 
the ſtreets were built anew ' more, ſpacious and 
convenient than before; and their diſtreſs ſoon 
_ became their advantage. | | 
But neither war, nor accident, nor the mur- 
murs of the people could abate the paſſion for 
gallantry, pleaſure, and expence, that reigned in 
the court through the King's example. He had 
imbibed all that ſpirit of levity, during his reſi- 
dence in France, for which hat ws is re- 
markable. Though ne had been married ſoon af- 
ter his reſtoration to the Infanta of Portugal, he 
kept ſeveral miſtreſſes, by whom he had natural 
iſſue. Among this number were Mademoiſelle 
Queroiaille, a French woman, whom he created 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; Mrs. Palmer, whom he 
made a Counteſs ; and Nel Gwyn and Mrs. Da- 
vis, actreſſes taken from the theatre. (3M 
But, though the court was thus loſt to decency, 
the paſſion for uniformity in religion in the nation 
ſeemed to revive. The parliament was equally . 
ſet againſt the Preſbyterians and the Papiſts; an 
act was made called the 7% af, importing that 
every perſon in office and employment ſhould take 
the-caths of allegiance and ſupremacy, receive the 
facra- 
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ſacrament in fome pariſh church before competent 
witneſſes, and ſubſcribe a declaration, renouncing 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. This was le- 


velled againſt the Duke of Vork, the King's bro- 


ther, who had profeſſed himſelf a Papiſt, and 


whom the parliament ſecretly aimed at excluding 
from the throne. The fears and di ſcontents of the 


nation were vented without reſtraint; the appre- 
henſions of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, an abandoned court, 


a parliament that had continued, without a new 


election, for ſeventeen years; an alliance cement- 


ed with France, the ſecret enemy of England and 


the Proteſtant religion; and an unſucceſsful and 
- expenſive war with Holland, their natural allies; 


all gave cauſe to kindle a ſpirit of indignation 


among the people. The court tried every me- 
thod, but in vain, to ſatisfy theſe. murmurs, or 
appeaſe them. Even the coffee-houſes were 


ſuppreſſed where ſuch topics were generally de- 


bated. © - | 


= © 


This univerſal ferment, as may eaſily. be ima- 


gined, broke out into an alarm. When the ſpirit 


of the Engliſh is once excited, they either find 
objects of reſentment, or they make them. A 


Tumour of a Popiſh conſpiracy was firſt propa- 
gated, and one Titus Oates ſoon appeared to give 
it confirmation. Titus Oates had been from his 
youth an indigent and infamous adventurer. - He 
- was abandoned, illiterate -and ſhameleſs. He 


had been once indicted. for perjury, afterwards 
chaplain i of a man of war, and diſmiſſed for 
unnatural. practices. He then profeſſed himſelf 


a Roman Catholic, went to the Jeſuits Colle 
at St. Omer, but was diſmiſſed, after ſome reſi- 


dence there, with infamy. He then returned 


the 
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the animoſities of this unhappy nation ſoon ap- 
. peared a proper place of'' nouriſhment to give 
this viper's virulence effect. He depoſed upon 
oath, that the Jeſuits, ſeveral :of whom, h 
named, and who were ſoon after taken up, had 
tried the King under the name of the Black Baſ- 
tara, condemned him as an heretic, and reſolv- 
ed to deprive him of life: that ſeveral attempts 
had been made without ſucceſs, and that not on- 
ly the King's brother, but even the Queen, were 
privy to the deſign. The houſe of commons 
immediately took fire at this pretended conſpi- 


racy ; they petitioned for removing the Queen, 


but Charles, notwithſtanding all allurements of 
pleaſure, of intereſt, or ſaſety, had the generoſi 
to protect his injured conſort. They think, 
ſaid he, I have a mind to have a new wife; but 
„for all that I will not fee an innocent woman 
<<: abuſed.” The commons rewarded Oates with 
a penſion of twelve hundred pounds, and imme 
diately ordered the conſpitators to be tried in the 
courts of juſtice. Several Jeſuits were tried; 
their very profeſſion was at that time: ſufficient 
to deſtroy them: before a partial Judge and an 
exaſperated Jury, no mercy could be expected, 
and ſeveral, though apparently innocent, were 
executed as traitors upon this miſcreant's inform 
ation. Coleman, the Duke of York's ſecretary, 
Ireland, Pickering, Grove, Fenwick, and White- 
bread were among the firſt that fell; they died, 
declaring their innocence to the laſt moment of 
their lives. 8 N din et. HOC 
While the Proteſtants were labouring to hum- 
ble both the Puritans and the Papiſts, thoſe two: 
parties were at the ſame time mutually employed 
in ruining each other. Plot was ſet againſt plot; 
| that 
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that contrived by Oates was called the Fe/urts ; 
that ſet to oppole it was called by the name of 
the Meal- tub Plot, as the ſcheme of the con- 
ſpiracy was found hidden in a meal-tub. This 
was a deſign againſt Oates, for his perjuries had 
drawn upon him the furious reſentment of the 
Catholic party; they were determined to take 
away his life by the ſame falſe evidence by which 


be had taken away the lives of ſo many others. 


Of all theſe plots tending to diſturb the peace 
of the kingdom, it is ſaid the Earl of Shafteſbury 
was at the bottom; he had been a member of 


i bes. the Long Parliament in the civil wars, and had 


228 great influence among the Preſbyterians; 
he had infinuated himſelf into the confidence of 
Cromwell, and afterwards employed his credit 
in forwarding the reſtoration. He had been 
made one of the privy-council in the preſent 
reign, but was ejected thence for the duplicity 
of his conduct. He was poſſeſſed of uncommon 
abilities, joined with turbulence, diſſimulation, 
and unbounded ambition. It was thought that 
this nobleman, in revenge for his diſgrace at 
court, headed the demagogue faction, and alarm- 
ed the King with unceaſing dangers. A 
- He artfully increaſed the people's apprehenſions 
ofa Popiſh ſucceſſor, and, by his intereſt, brought 
a bill into the houſe of commons for the ela 
of James Duke of Vork from the ſucceſſion. In 
the national animoſity raiſed againſt Papiſts it was 
no difficult matter to have it paſſed through the 
houſe of commons ;' but, being preſented to the 
houſe of peers, it was thrown out by a great 
majority. W PS 4.73 130! | 
he commons were greatly incenſed at this 
repulſe, but particularly their anger fell * 
8 the 
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the Earl of Halifax, who exerted himſelf in the. 
oppoſition. Halifax diſregarded their anger, ſe- 
cure in conſcious innocence. But their rage 
fell with more weight upon Lord Strafford, who 
had long been a priſoner in the Tower, upon the 
_ depoſition of Oates, ' Notwithſtanding his age, 
his weak intellects, and the juſtneſs of his de- 
fence, he was arraigned, condemned, and exe- 
cuted for a plot which had its only foundation 
in perjury and ſubordination. All things threat- 
ened a renewal of the former troubles from which 
the kingdom had been but lately ſet free. The 
commons preſented petition after petition to the 
King, defirivg the puniſhment of Papiſts, and 
the abridgment of the royal prer6gative,. They 
ſeemed willing to intimidate the King, or toin- 


flame the nation. At length Charles ſhewed a 


degree of fortitude that ſurpriſed even his friends; 
he rejected their petitions with contempt, and 
diffolved the parliament that had abuſed their 
po- Herr. Df i; 3 an 
The ſtate of the nation at that time, with 
regard to religion, was thus. The principal 
men at court, if they profeſſed any, were of the 
eſtabliſhed church; ſo were all the men of great 
property, as well as the dregs of the people; 
but that body of men who voted at elections, 
placed between a ſtate of opulence and penury, 
were in general Preſbyterians. They were there- 
fore willing to return repreſentatives only of that 
perſuaſion. b | 
Charles, however, was reſolved to try one 
parliament more, and appointed them to meet him 
at Oxford, the city of London having long been 
diſpleaſing, by reaſon of their republican princi- 


ples. The new parliament, however, ſeemed 
AS fill 
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ill more turbulent than the former; the mem- 

bers came armed, and attended by their friends 

and adherents, as if they expected to fight, and 

not deliberate. The repreſentatives of London 
were in particular attended by a numerous _ | 
0 N 

pery 


of horſemen, wearing cockades, inſcribed, 
 Popery, no Slavery. To declaim againſt Po 
was the voice of faction in the laſt reign, and 
ſuch it was in the preſent. + The ſame ſpirit that 
| had animated the former parliament, ſeemed re- 
doubled in this. They inſiſted on the bill for 
excluding the Duke of Vork from the ſucceſſion; 
they perſiſted in declaring that all Papiſts ſhould 
be baniſhed, and their children educated in the - 
Proteſtant religion; that the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience was injurious to the Tights of ſociety. 
In a word, the leaders of the oppoſition were re- 
ſolved to be diſpleaſed with every meaſure the 
_ King could propoſe, and prepared to recal the 
former ariſtocracy into the kingdom. Charles, 
ſeeing that nothing could be expected from coun- 
ſiels managed by party, and not deliberation, once 
more diffolved this parliament, with a ſtedfaſt re- 
ſolution of never calling another. 
This was a ſtroke they had never expected, and 
which the times alone could juſtify, From the 
moment the royal and parliamentary commotions 
were ended, Charles ſeemed to rule with deſpotic 
power, and was reſolved to leave to his ſucceſſor 
the faults and the misfortunes of his adminiftrati- 
on. His temper which had been always eaſy and 
merciful; became arbitrary, and even cruel ; he 
entertained ſpies and informers round the throne, 
and impriſoned all ſuch as he thought moſt daring 
in, their deſigns, He reſolved to humble the 
RPE ee n Preſby- 
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Preſbyterians; all ſuch were diveſted of theit 


employments, and their places filled with ſuch as 
approved the doctrine of non- reſiſtance. The 


clergy teſtified tlieir zeal to the court by their 


writings and ſermons; the partizans of the King 
were moſt numerous; but thoſe of the oppoſite 
faction were more enterpriſing; the mutual ani- 
moſity of each was inflamed into rage and ran- 
cour, and the King openly declared himſelf at 


the head of a faction. The city of London par- 


ticularly fell under his reſentment; he deprived 
them of their charter, and only reſtored it when 
he had ſubjected the election of their magiſtrates 
to his immediate authoritixyyk 
Such an arbitrary adminiſtration could not fail 
of exciting new inſurrections; ſeveral noblemen, 
among whom were the Duke of Monmouth, the 


King's natural ſon, the Lords Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, 


Grey, and others, entered into a combination'to 
deſtroy the King, which was called after the Rye- 
houſe plot. The conſpirators met at the houſe of 
one Shepherd, a wine-merchant, where they pro- 
poſed a riſing in London, Briſtol, Devonſhire, and 
Cheſhire. Mey agreed upon a declaration for 
juſtifying their deſign, but the ſcheme was at firſt 
delayed from the difficulty of the preparatipns pre- 
vious to taking the field, and ſoon after diſcover- 
ed by one Keiling, who expected to earn a pardon 
for himſelf by impeaching his aſſociates. As the 


| plat began to open, new informers came in; 


onmouth abſconded, Grey eſcaped the meſſen- 
ger who had been ſent to arreſt him, Ruſſel was 
committed to the Tower, and Shafteſbury, who 
foreſaw the danger, had taken refuge in Holland, 
Lord Eſſex, Sidney, the great philoſopher 3 
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 Jaw-giver, and Hampden, grandſon of the famous 

man of that name, were informed againſt, and 
committed to conſinement. 08 
The principal in former upon this occaſion was 
Lord Howard, a man every way debauched, and 
n willing to accept infamy for ſafety; b 
his evidence Ruſſel and Sidney were condemned, 
akter a ſhort trial, on which the laws were wreſt- 

ed to ſerve the particular purpoſes of their adver- 


| 2 were made to the King for a par- 
don, but he was inexorable. It was in vain that 
Kuſſel's conſort, a woman of great merit, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of the Earl of Southampton, threw 
herſelf at the King's feet, and pleaded with ma- 
ny tears the merits and, loyalty of her father, as 
an atonement for thoſe: errors, into which ho- 
neſt, however miſtaken principles had ſeduced 
her huſband. Theſe: ſupplications were the laſt 
_ inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve. the 

name) which ſhe. betrayed. Finding all applica- 
tions fruitleſs, ſhe collected courage, and not only, 
fortihed herſelf againſt the fatal blow, but en- 
deavoured by her example to ſtrengthen the re- 
ſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender 
and decent compoſure, they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. As the day 
advanced on which he was to ſuffer, he teſtified 
the utmoſt fortitude and preſence of mind. The 
Duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurren- 
der - himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that that meaſure 
could; any way contribute to his ſafety,  <* It will 
be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, to have my 
«© friends die with me.“ The day before his exe- 
cution he was ſeized with a bleeding at his noſe, 


« I ſhall not now let blood to divert this diſtem- 
| | (0 
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s per,” ſaid he, to doctor Burnet, who attended 
him; 55. that will be done to-morrow.'* Alittle 
before the ſheriffs conducted him to the ſcaffold, 
be wound up his watch; „Now I have done,“ 
ſaid he, „with time, and henceforth muſt think 
« ſolely-of- eternity. wh 
Ihe ſcaffold; was erected in Lincoln's-Inn 
fields, a place very diſtant from the Tower; and 
it was probably intended by, conducting Ruſſel 
through ſo many ſtreets, to ſhew the mutinous 
city their beloved leader, once the object of their 
confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt rigour of 
the law. As he was the moſt popular among his 
own party, ſo was he ever the leaſt abnoxious to 
the oppoſite faction; and his melancholy fate 
united every heart, ſenſible of humanity, into a ten- 
der compaſſion for him. Without the leaſt change 
of countenance, he laid his head on the block; 
and at two ſtrokes it was ſevered from his body. 
The execution of Sidney ſoon followed. This 
gallant perſon, ſon to the Earl of Leiceſter, had 
entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; 
and though no way tainted with enthuſiaſm, had 
ſo far ſhared in all the councils of the independent 
republican party, as to have been named on the 
high court of juſtice, which tried and condemned 
that monarch > he thought not proper, however, 
to take his ſeat among the judges. | CromwelP's 
uſurpation he ever; oppoſed: with zeal and cou- 
rage; and after employing all his efforts againſt 
the reſtoration, he reſolved to take no benefit of 
the general indemnity, but choſe; voluntary ba- 
niſhment, rather than ſubmit to a government and 
family which he abhorred. As long as the repub- 
lican party had any exiſtence, he was active in 
every ſcheme, however unpromiſing, which * 
e 
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ed to promote their cauſe: but at laſt, in 1677, 
_ finding it neceſſary for his private affairs to return 
into England, he had applied for the King's par- 
don, and had obtained it. When the factions ariſ- 
ing from the Popiſh plot, began to run high, 
Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which he 
had imbibed from the great examples of antiquity, 
or the popular party; and was even willing to 
eek a ſecond time, through all the horrors of ci- 
vil war, for his adored republic. | 
From this imperfe& ſketch of the character and 
conduct of this illuſtrious perſonage, it was eaſily 
to be conceived how'obnoxious he became to the 
court and miniſtry. What alone renders them 
inexcuſable, was the illegal method which they 
took, of effecting their purpoſe againſt him. The 
only witneſs that depoſed againſt him was lord 
Howard; but as the law required two witneſſes, 
a ſtrange expedient was fallen on to ſupply this de- 
ficiency. In ranſacking the priſoners cloſet, ſome 
diſcourſes on government were found; where he 
had maintained principles, favourable indeed to 
liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſub- 
jects in all ages have been known to embrace; the 
original contract, the ſource of power from a con- 
ſent of the people, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting ty- 
"rants, the preference of liberty to the government 
of a fingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to 
be equivalent to a ſecond witneſs, and even to 
many witneſſes. The priſoner replied, that there 
was no other reaſon for aſcribing theſe papers to 
him, beſides, a ſimilitude of hands; a proof, which 
Was never admitted in criminal proſecutions: that 
allowing him to be the author, he had compoſed 
them ſolely for his private amuſement, and had 
never publiſhed them to the world, or even com- 
v9 ; municated 
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munĩcated them to any ſingle perſon :/ and that 


where the law poſitively requires two witneſſes, 
one witneſs, attended with the moſt convincing 


circumſtances, could never ſuffice; much leſs, 
when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak and 
precarious... All theſe arguments, though urged 


by the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy 


of reaſon, had no influence. The violent and in- 
human Jefferies was now chief juſtice; and by his 
direction a partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 
give a verdict againſt d is execution fol- 
owed a few days afterwardws. | 
The execution of this great man is regarded as 


done of the greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. 


The evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was not legal; and the jury, who condemned 
him, were, for that reaſon, very blameable. The 


jury itſelf was not compoſed of frecholders, as the 


law required; and this irregularity is a great re- 
proach on the adminiſtration. Ni 
Howard was alſo the ſole evidence againſt 


Hambden; and his teſtimony was not ſupported 


by any material circumſtance. The crown-laws 


yers therefore found it in vain to try the priſoner 


for treaſon: they laid the indictment only for a 
miſdemeanor, and obtained ſentence againſt him. 


The fine impoſed was exorbitant; no leſs than 


W er pounds. un. 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting, Monmouth 


was in the mean time ſoliciting his pardon; for 


he had withdrawn: ſome time before, and the 
court could get no intelligence of him. The 
King having a great regard and affection for him, 
at length granted him a full pardon. N 


The ſeverities exerciſed in the latter part of 


this reign aroſe merely from the influence of the 
OF ++ Duke 
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Dake of Vork, who was as much inclined to cru- 
elty by nature, as his brother Charles was prone 
to forgiveneſs. His authority was become terri- 
ble even to the miniſtry; by his advice the King 
ſeized upon all the charters of the corporations, 
in order to extort money for having them renew- 
ed. Partiality and oppreſſion were the inſtru- 
ments of his power; and bigotry and innovation 
the objects of his aim. At this period the reign 
* of Charles was as abfolute as that of any monarch 
in Chriſtendom, and new diſcontents and treaſons 
were ſecretly diffuſing their poiſon, the ſpirit of 
liberty ſtill ſtruggling hard againſt the ſpirit of 
obedience, which the clergy attempted to incul- 
cate. Another civil war threatened the nation ſtill 
more dreadful than the former, as the forces were 
more equally divided. But Charles happily died 
before thoſe calamities could return; he was ſud- 
denly- ſeized with an apopleQtic fit, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and the twenty- fifth year 
bf his reign. The people, though they deſpiſed 
his adminiſtration, loved his perſon; they were 
wiliing to bear with the faults of one whoſe whole 
behaviour was a continued inſtance of good na- 
ture and affability; but they were by no means 
willing to grant the ſame indulgence to his ſuc- 
ceſſor, whom they hated for his pride, his reli- 
ion, his cruelty, and connections. He was un- 
ft to walk in the irregular ſteps of his predeceſ- 
ſor; and when he purſued the ſame route, fatal 
experience ſoon convinced him that he had at 
once miſtaken himſelf and the people he attempt- 
tis ed to command. | 
14 But, though England, during the reign of | 
it Charles, ſeemed ſtill in ſome meafure, agitat- 
Mit ed like the ocean after a ftorm, yet commerce - 
| q * 4 Conti» 
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continued to increaſe with its uſual celerity and 
ſucceſs, The manufacture of certain ſtuffs, glaſs, 
copper, ſteel, paper, hats, and ſt6ckings, were 
1.0w brought to perfection. Upon the baniſhin 
the Proteſtants from France, numbers came 
ſettled here, and brought their arts with them. 
This application to arts and commerce gave Eng- 
land great weight in the balance of Europe; Bri- 
tain became the center of politics and arms. 
Though literature was but little encouraged by 
the Sovereign, yet the learned made great profi- 
ciency in every department of ſoience; and the 
3 of England began to take the lead. 

ewton, Tillotſon, Burnet, Hobbes, and Shaft- 
eſbury enlarged the landmarks of human know- 
ledge; Butler, Dryden, Otway, gave ſtrength 
and propriety to the language. In a word the 
character of the nation now began to alter; the 
natural rudeneſs of the inhabitants began to take 
a poliſn from good breeding, and Britiſh ferocity 
to meliorate into charity and humanity. ' © 
ot REST: art br ont 39” I am, &c. 
—— — \ ‚ 
LETTER II. 


As we deſcend, we find the materials for Eng- 

liſn hiſtory increaſe ; the minuteſt tranſacti- 
ons are . with prolixity ; and theſe, how- 
ever dry and unimproving to ſome, are yet both 
intereſting and ſatis factory to others. In ſuch a 
profuſion of materials I muſt be content rather to 
give the ſpirit of the following reigns, than pre- 
tend to exhibit an hiſtorical detail of particular 
intereſts and intrigues, It will be enough to mark 

p | out 
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out thoſe ſtrong out- lines that may probably eſ- 
cape the wreck of time, when the internal colour- 
ing ſhall fade. As hiſtory increaſes in time by the 
addition of new eyents, an epitome becomes more 
neceſſary to abridge its excreſcences. 


The Dukeof York, who ſucceeded his brother, 


with the title of King James the ſecond, had 
been bred a Papiſt, and was ſtrongly bigotted to 


his principles. It is the property of that religion, | 


almoſt ever, to contract the ſphere of the under- 
ſtanding ; and, until people are, in ſome meaſure, 
difengaged from its prejudices, it is impoſſible to 
_ a juſt claim to extenſive views, or conſiſtency 
o delxd. The intellects of this Prince were na- 
turally weak, and his bigotted principles ſtill ren- 
dered them more feeble; he conceived the ridicu- 
lous project of reigning in the ſame arbitrary man- 


ner of his predeceſſor, and changing the eſtabliſh- 


ed religion of his eountry, at a time when his per- 


fon was hated, and the eſtabliſhed religion was 


univerſally approvec. | 


The people of England were now entirely chang- | 


ed from what they had been in the times of Hen- 
ry, Mary, and. Elizabeth, who had altered reli- 
gion at will. Learning was now as much culti- 
vated by the laity as by the prieſthood ; every 

man now pretended to think for himſelf, and had 
rational grounds for his opinion. In the begin- 
ning of the reformation, the Monarchs had only 


to bring over the clergy, in order totally to change 
the modes of belief, for the people were entirely 


3 by their paſtors. To influence the prieſt- 
ood was an eaſy taſk. The hopes of preferment, 
or the fears of degradation, entirely ſubjected the 
conſciences of the clergy to the royal will. Such 
it was then; but the circumſtances of the nation 

F | Were, 
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were, at preſent, entirely altered; and, to make 
a change in religion, it would have been neceſſary 
to tamper with every individual in the ſtate. But 


1 had no idea of the alteration of circum- 


ances; his ſituation, he thought, ſupplied him 
with authority, and his zeal furniſhed him with 
hope of accompliſhing his chimerical deſign. 

The ſucceſs he met with in cruſhing a rebelli- 
on, in the opening of his reign, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe a favourable. omen towards the completion 


of his wiſhes... The Duke of Monmouth, who 


had long been at the head of a faction, and inflam- 
ed all the diſcontents that moleſted the late King's 
reign, was now reſol ved to aim at the crown. fle 
was the darling of the people; and ſome averred 
that the King WA en his mother, and own- 
ed his legitimacy at his death. The Earl of Ar- 
gyle ſeconded his views, and they formed a ſcheme 
of a double inſurrectipn. . Argyle firſt landed in 
Scotland, (publiſhed his manifeſtoes, put himſelf 
at the head of two thouſand, five hundred men, 
and attempted to influence the nation; hut, a for- 
midable body of the King's forces coming againſt 
him, his army fell away, and he himſelf, after be- 
ing wounded in attempting to eſcape,” was taken 
by a peaſant ſtanding up. to his neck in water. 
Being brought to Edinburgh, he. prepared for 
death, well knowing that it was not in the King's 
nature to forgive an enemy.,, Moy . 
The Duke of Monmouth was not more fortu- 
nate; he ſailed from the Texel with three veſſels, 
and arrived on the coaſts of Dorſetſhire with about 
fourſcore followers. The country ſoon flocked 


— 


in to his ſtandard, and in two days his army was 
increaſed to two thouſand men. The Earl of Fe- 


verſham was ſent to oppoſe him, and took 1 at 
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| Bedgemore,' a village in Somerſetſhire. Mon- 


mouth reſolved to fight him, and began his march 
about eleven at night, with profound ſilence; 
but the Royaliſts were prepared for his reception. 


The action began at day- break; Lord Grey, who 


commanded the Duke of Monmouth's horſe, was 
routed at the firſt onſet. The Duke at the head 
of his infantry bravely maintained his ground 
until he was charged in flank by the enemy's 
horſe, Who had been juſt now victorious. A total 


rout enſued; three hundred were killed in the 


engagement, and a thouſand in the purfuit. The 


„Duke eſcaped the carnage, and in a ſhepherd's 


. diſguiſe, fled on foot, attended by a faithful com- 
panion, who had followed his fortunes into Eng- 
land. Thus they travelled onward towards Dor- 
- Fetſhire, till, quite exhauſted with hunger and 
fatigue, they lay down in a field, and covered 
themſelves with ſtubble. In this forlorn ſituation 
he was found, with ſome peas in his pocket, 
which he had gathered in the fields to ſuſtain life. 
His ſpirits ſunk with his misfortunes ; he wrote to 


the King; implored his mercy; the King gave 
him an audience, as if vigor, hes fatisfy his ven- 


geance with the ſight of a rival's miſery. But his 
death was determined, and no entreaties could ex- 


_ tort royal clemency. On the ſcaffold he reſumed 


his former courage, handled the axe, declared that 
he meant well to the nation, and his head was cut 
off, but not till after the third blow. 

But it were happy for the nation, and fortunate 
for the King, if the-blood that was already ſhed 
had been thought a ſufficient expiation for the late 
offence. The victorious army under colonel Kirke, 
behaved with the moſt ſavage cruelty to the pri- 
ſoners taken after the battle. One ſtory is me- 
| 4 morable 
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- morable for the treachery, as well as -barbarity 
that attended it. A young maid pleaded for the 
life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's 
feet, armed with all the charms, which beauty 
and innocence, bathed in tears, could beſtow up- 
on her, The tyrant: was inflamed with deſire, 
not ſoftened into love or clemency. He promiſed 
to grant her requeſt, provided that ſhe, in her 
turn, would be equally compliant to him. The 
maid yielded to the conditions: but after ſhe had 
paſſed the night with. him, the wanton ſavage, 
next morning; ſhewed her from the window her 
brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſa- 
crificed her virtue hanging on a gibbet, which he 
had ſecretly ordered to be there erected for his 
execution. Rage, deſpair, and indignation took 
poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her for ever 
of her ſenſes. The whole country, innocent as 
well as guilty, were expoſed- to the ravages of 
this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to 
live on free quarter; and his own regiment, in- 
ſtructed by his example, and encouraged by his 
exhortations, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a more 
particular manner by their outrages. Their in- 
humanity was properly ſeconded by Jefferies, who 
was ſent on the weſtern circuit to try the inſur- 
gents. His furious thirſt of blood being inflamed 
by continual intoxication, he threatened, calum- 
niated, and tarew aſide even the appearance of 
clemency. Men and women indiſeriminately felt 
the effe/is of his ſavage zeal; and not leſs than 
two Lundred and fifty perſons expired under cir- 
cumſtances of wanton cruelty, Cruel Kings ever 
find cruel miniſters. | J. 00 

It was not to be expected, that theſe butcheries 
could acquire the King the love or the IR” 
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of his people, or tend to alter their opinions, as 
they rather excited the ſecret abhorrence of every 
honeſt man. Vet he thought this a time favour- 
able for the carrying on his ſcheme of religion and 
arbitrary government. An attempt at arbitrary 
Dower in Charles was, in ſome meaſure, excuſa- 
ble, as he had a republican faction to oppoſe; and 
it might have been prudent, at that time, to over- 
| Rep Juſtice, in order to attain ſecurity; but the 
ſame deſigns in James were as unneceſſary as im- 
practicable, ſince there were few republicans re- 
maining, and the people were ſatisfied with limit- 
ed monarchy. But this weak and deluded Mo- 
narch was reſolved to imitate one or two Princes 
of Europe, who had juſt before rendered them- 
ſelves abſolute; and he was incited to this project 
by Lewis XIV. who ſeeretly defired his deſtruc- 
tion. Thus inſtigated he began his deſigns with 
the meaſures which he ſhould not have uſed till 
their completion. He ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to 
Rome, to acknowledge his obedience to the Pope. 
Innocent, who then filled the chair, was too good 
a politician to approve of thoſe childiſh meaſures, 
and pave his ambaſſador a very cool reception. 
He was ſenſible that the King was openly ftrik- 
ing at thoſe laws and opinions which it was his 
buſineſs to undermine in filence and ſecurity. 
The Cardinals were even heard facetiouſly to de- 
clare, ''that the King ſhould be excommunicated for 
thus endeauouring to overturn the * remains of 
Popery that et ſiub ſiſſed in England. 
James, notwithſtanding his diſcouragements, 
was yet reſolved to proſecute his favourite ſcheme 
with vigour. Upon every occaſion the Catholics 
ſhared his confidence and favour. Hugh Peters, 
his confeſſor, ruled his conſcience, and drove him 
| | blindly 


dlindly forward to attempt innovations. He be- 


fuſed to admit one Farmer, a new convert, and 
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came every day more and more ambitious of 
making converts; the Earl of Sunderland ſacri- 
ficed his religion to his ambition; the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter loſt his employment of treaſurer for re- 
fuſing to alter his religion. The King ſtooped ſo 
low as to his officers; a rough ſoldier one day an- 
ſwered his remonſtrances, by ſaying that he was 
pre-engaged, for he had promiſed the King of 
Morocco, when he was quartered at Tangiers, 
that, ſhould he ever change his religion, he would 
turn Mahometaa n LION, 21992 

An Eccleſiaſtical court was erected, with pow- 
er to puniſh all delinquents, or ſuch ſo reputed 
by the court, with all manner of eccleftaitical 
cenſures. Before this court was ſummoned the 
Vice- chancellor of Cambridge, for having re- 
fuſed to admit one Francis, a Benedictine Monk, 
to the degree of maſter of arts; the Vice-chan- 
cellor was deprived of his'office, but the univer- 
ſity perſiſted in their refuſal; andithe King thought 
proper to deſiſt from his purpoſe. The Vice 
preſident and fellows of Magdalen- college in Ox- 
ford were treated with more ſeverity. They re- 


of a profligate life, Who was nominated by the 
King to the place of preſident, now become va- 
cant. The King next nominated Parker, Biſhop 
of Oxford; but he was equally obnoxious for the 
ſame ' reaſons; - The King repaired in perfon to 
Oxford; he reproached the fellows with inſolence 
and diſobedience ; but neither he, nor his mini“ 
ſters, could prevail to alter the reſolutions of this 
ſociety. The fellows were expelled by his order, 
and their places filled with Papiſts, who he knew 
would be more obedient to his commands. 15 
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+ His deſigns hitherto were ſufficiently manifeſt ; : 


but he was now reſolved entirely to throw off the 
maſk, By his permiſſion the Pope's nuncio made 
his public entry into Windſor in his pontificals, 
preceded by the croſs, and attended by a great 
number of monks in the habit of their reſpective 
orders. He next publiſhed a declaration for liber- 


ty of conſcience, by which all reſtraints upon Po- 
pery were taken away. The church of England 
too 


the alarm; the peculiar animoſity of the peo- 


ple againſt the Roman Catholic Religion pro- 


ceeded not leſs from religious than temporal mo- 


tives. It is thefpirit of that religion to fayour ar- 


bitrary power, and its reproach to encourage per- 
ſecution. The Engliſh had too often ſmarted un- 
der both to be willing again to ſubmit to either. 


Seven Biſhops, who had received the King's ex- 


preſs orders to cauſe this declaration of liberty of 
conſcience to be read in their churches, refuſed to 
eomply. They drew up a modeſt petition to ex- 


euſe their refuſal, which only ſerved to increaſe 


the King's reſentment and rage. They were cited 
before the council, and: ſtill adhered to their former 
reſolution witk that firmneſs which is the charac- 


teriſtic of virtue. The e 4. ere was or- 


dered to proſecute them for pu 3 
and abridging the King's prerogative. They were 
committed priſoners to the Tower, conducted thi- 


ther amidſt the prayers and condolance of an in- 
crediblemultitude of the populace, who regarded 


them as ſufferers for truth. The day appointed 
for their trial arrived; this cauſe was looked up- 
en as the criſis of Engliſh freedom; the council 
managed the debate on both ſides with learning 
and candour ; the jury withdrew. into a chamber, 


where they paſſed the whole night, but next 


morning 
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* morning returned into court, and declared the Bi- 
4 ſhops not guilty. The joy of the people, on this 
occaſion, was inexpreſſible; the whole city, and 
1 the country around, ſeemed at once to catch the 
4 ſhouts of exultation; they even reached the camp, 
3 where the King was then fitting at dinner, who 
4 heard them with indignation and amazement. + 
d If the Biſhops teſtihed the readineſs of martyrs, 
3 in ſupport of their religion, James ſhewed no 
* leſs obſtinacy in his attempts towatds the eſtabliſu- 
70 ment of his own. Finding the clergy averſe to his 
tl deſigns, he next tried what he could do with the 
. army. He thought, if one regiment would pro- 
* mile implicit obedience, their example would ſoon 
3 induce others to the ſame compliance. He or- 
Ws - dered one of the regiments to be drawn up in his 
of preſence, and-defired that ſuch as were againſt his 
to late declaration of liberty ſhould lay down their 
. arms. He was ſurpriſed to fee the whole batta- 
fe lion ground their arms, except two officers and 
ed a few Roman Catholic ſoldiers. 

ler Oppoſition only ſerved to increaſe the infatu- 
2 ated Monarch's zeal ; he was continually ſtimu- 
ww laced by his Queen and his prieſts to proceed raſh- ' 
6 ly onward: But he was particularly urged on by 
mw the JeſuitPeters, his confeſſor, an ambitious and 
hi- {| intriguing prieſt, whom ſome hiſtorians have even 
* accuted of being the creature of the Prince of 
ded Orange, the King's ſon-in-law, who had long ſince 
ted conceived hopes of ſeizing the crown. 1 rcony | 
up- therefore iſſued orders for proſecuting all thoſe 
ncil clergymen who had refuſed to read his declara- 


ung tion. Hie placed one Gifford, a Doctor of the 
ber, Sorbonne, at the head of Magdalen- college, and 
next likewiſe nominated him to the fee of Oxford, 
ning lately become vacant. Every member of the 
V oL. II. B Church 
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Church of England now ſaw their danger; and 


Whig and Tories united their efforts to oppoſe it. 


William, Prince of Orange, had married Ma- | 
ry the daughter of King James, This Prince had 


been early immerſed in danger, calamities, and 
politics; the deſigns of France, and the turbu- 


lence of Holland, had ſerved to ſharpen his ta- 
lents, and given him a propenſity for intrigue. 


This great politician and ſoldier concealed be- 
neath a phlegmatic appearance, a moſt violent 


and boundleſs ambition, all his actions were le- 
velled at power, while his diſcourſe never betray- - 
ed the wiſhes of his heart. His temper was cold 


and ſevere ;; his genius active and piercing; he 


was valſant without oſtentation, and politic with- 


— 
4 


out addreſs ; diſdaining the pleaſures, or the ele- 


gancies of life, yet eager after che phantom of 
pre- eminence. He was no ſtranger to the mur- 
murs öf the Engliſh; and was reſolved to turn 
them to his intereſt; He, therefore, accepted 
the invitations of the nobility and others, and ftill - 
more willingly : embarked in the cauſe, as he 
found the malecontents had concerted their mea- 
ſures with prudence and ſecr ec. 


A fleet was equipped ſufficient to tranſport fif- | 
teen thouſand troops; and it was at firſt given 
out that this armament was deſigned againſt 


France. James, at length, began to fee his own 


errors and the diſcontents of the people; he 


would now. have retracted his meaſures in favour 
of Popery, but it was too late; the fleet of the 


teen thouſand troops at the village of Broxholme 
in Torbay. | ln 


The expectations of the Prince of Orange form a 


ed, at firſt, to be fruſtrated; very few Engliſhmen 
| offered 


Prince was already failed, and had landed thir- 
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offered him their ſervices, tho' the people were, in 
general, well affected to his deſign: Slight repulſes 
werr not ſufficient to intimidate a general, Who had, 
from his early 7 encountered adverſity ; he 
continued ten days in expectation of being joined 
by thoſe who wiſhed the freedom of their country, . 
without ſucceſs; ſo long was the gteat duty of obe- 
dienee, the love of liberty and religion in ſuſpenſe, 
but happily for theſe Kingdoms the Hatter prepon- 
derated, juſt when he began to deliberate about 
reimbarking his forces, he was joined by ſeveral 
perſons of conſequence, who led numbers to his 
ſtandard. From this day they continued increaſ- 
ing; the nobility, which had compoſed the court 
and couneil of King James, now left their old 
Maſter to ſolicit prese deu from the new. 

Lewis XIV. had long foreſeen this defection, 
and had formerly offered the King thirty thou- 
ſand men for his ſecurity. This was then re- 
fuſed by James, by the advice of Sunderland, his 
favourite, who was. ſecretly in the intereſts of the 
Prince of Orange. James, however, now requeſt- 
ed aſſiſtande from France, whien it was too late 
for his ſervice * he wrote in vain to Leopold, Em- 
peror of Germany, who only returned for anſwer, 
that what he had foreſeen had happened. He 
had ſome dependence on his fleet, but they were 
entirely diſaffected. In a word, his intereſts were 
deſerted by all; for he had long deſerted them 
himſelf. He was at the head of an army of twen- 
ty thouſand men, and it is poſſible that, had he 
led them to the combat without granting them 
time for deliberation, they might | fought in 
his favour; but he was involved in a maze of 
tears and ſuſpicions z the deſertion of thoſe he 
moſt confided'in took away his power of delibe- 
ration, and his perplexity was increaſed; when 
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ſellors about him, either 
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told that the Prince of Denmark and Anne, his 


favourite daughter, had gone over to the Prince 
of Orange. In this exigence he could not repreſs 
his tears, but in the agony of his heart was heard 


to exclaim, God help me, my own children haue for- 


- ſaken me. 


Hle now hung over the precipice of deſtructi- 
on; invaded by one ſon-in-law, abandoned by 
another, hated by his ſubjects, and deteſted by 
thoſe who had ſuffered beneath his cruelty. He 
aſſembled the few noblemen ho ſtill adhered to 


is intereſts, and demanded their advice and aſſiſt- 


ance. Addrefling himſelf to the Earl of Bedford, 
father to Lard. Ruſſell, who was beheaded. by 


25 James's intrigues in the N reign, My Lor » 


ſaid he, you; are an honeſt man, great credit, 


and can do me fignal ice. Ab, Sir, replied the 
Earl, I am ald and feeble, I can do you but little ſer- 


vice; but I once had a ſon that could have aſſiſted 


you, but he is no more. James was fo ſtruck with 


this reply, that he could not ſpeak for ſome mi- 
nutes. Non 20 YWwOo 4k el £3) o inc 
The King was me timid ; and ſome coun- 
ing his fears, or brib- 
ed by the Prince, contributed to increaſe his ap- 


- 


prehenſions. They reminded; him of the fate of 
Charles I. and aggravated. the turbulence of the 


people. He was, at length, perſuaded to think 


of flying from a nation he could no longer go- 


vern, and of taking refuge at the court of France, 
where be hoped to find aſſiſtance and protec- 
tian. Thus inſtructed, he firſt ſent away his 
Queen, who arrived ſafely at Calais; and ſoon 
after, diſguiſing himſelf in a plain dreſs, he went 
down to dee ee and embarked en board a 


ſmall veſſel for France. His misfortune ſtill con- 


tinued to follow him; the veſſel was detained by 
7 the 
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the common people, who not knowing their So- 
vereign, robbed, inſulted, and abuſed him. He 
was now perſuaded by the Earl of Winchelſea 


to return to London, where he was once more 
received amidſt the acelamations of the people. 


The return of James was by no means agreea- 


ble to William, though he well knew how to dif- 
ſemble. It was his intereſt and his deſign to in- 
creaſe the forſaken Monarch's apprehenſions, ſo 
as to induce him to fly. He therefore received 
the news of his return with a haughty air, and 
ordered him to leave Whitehall, and retire to 


Richmond. The King remonſtrated againſt Rich- 
mond, and defired that Rocheſter might be ap- 
pointed as the place of his abode. The Prince 


perceived his intention was to leave the kingdom; 
nor did one wiſh for flight more ardently than did 
the other deſire him away. The King ſoon con- 
curred with his deſigns: after-ſtaying but a ſhort 
time at Rocheſter, he fled to the ſea- ſide, attended 
by his natural fon the Duke of Berwick, where he 

embarked for France, and arrived in ſafety, to 
enjoy, for the reſt of life, the empty title of a 


King, and the appellation of a Saint, a title which 


ſtil] flattered him more. Here he continued to 
reſide among a people who pitied, ridiculed, and 
deſpiſed him. He inrolled himſelf in the order 
dee and the court of Rome, for whom lie 
had loſt all, repaid him only with indulgences and 


paſquinades. | 


From this moment the conſtitution of England, 


that had fluctuated: for ſo many ages, was fixed. 


The nation, repreſented by its parliament, deter- 
mined the long conteſted limits between the Ki 
and the people; they preſcribed to the Prince of 
Orange the terms by which he was torule ; _y 
| choſe 
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. choſe him for King, jointly with Mary, who was 
the next Proteſtant heir to the crown. I hey were 
_ - crowned with the titles of William III. and Ma- 


, King, and Queen of England. The Prince 


ſaw his deſires, at length, gratified; and his wiſ- 
dom was repaid with that crown which the folly 


of his predeceſſor had given w-rĩyxyx. 
ene, 17 if D nnn 2 6 Jam, Ce. 
7 eee 
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HOUGH William was choſen King of 
14 England, his power was limited on every 
ſide; and the oppoſition he met with from his 
parliaments ſtill leſſened the regal authority. His 
ſway in Holland, Where be was but the Stadthol- 
der, was far more arbitrary: ſo that he might, 
with greater propriety, have been called the King 
of the United Provinces, and the Stadtholder 
of England, He was not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the difficulty of governing the nation by 
which he-was elected; he expected in them a peo- 
ple ready to ſecond the views of his ambition in 
humbling France; but he found them more apt 
to fear for the invaſion of their domeſtic liberties 
From himſelf. e 1 T7 
_ His reign commenced, however, with the ſame 
attempt which had been the principal cauſe of all 
the diſturbances in the preceding reign, and had 
excluded the Monareh from the throne. William 
was a Calviniſt, and naturally averſe to perſecu- 
tion. He therefore began by attempting to repeal 
thoſe laws that enjoined uniformity of worſhip ; 
and, though he could not entirely ſucceed in his 
| deſiga, 


? 
” 
; 
F 


\ deſign, yet a toleration was granted to ſuch diſſen- 
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ters as ſnould take the oaths of allegiance, and hold 
no private conventicles. The Papiſts alſo enjoy - 
ed the lenity of his government; and, though the 
laws againſt them continued to ſubſiſt, yet they 
were ſeldom put into ſtrict execution. What 
was criminal in James, was virtuous in his ſucceſ- 
ſor James only wanted to introduce perſecution, 
by pretending to diſown it; William was averſe- 
to perſecution from principle; and none ſuffered 
for religious opinions during his reign. ** 
But, though William was acknowledged in Eng- 
land, Scotland was ſtill undetermined. The par- 
liament of that country, however, ſoon acknow- 
ledged his authority, and took that opportunity to 
- aboliſh epiſcopacy, which had long been difagree- 
able to the nation. Nothing now remained to the 
- depoſed Monarch, of all his former dominions, 
but Ireland. His cauſe was eſpouſed by all the 
Papiſts of that country, who were much more 
numerous than thoſe of the Proteſtant perſuaſion. 
The King of France, either touched with com- 
paſſion for his ſufferings, or willing to weaken a 
rival kingdom by internal diſfen ions, granted 
James a fleet and ſome troops, to aſſert his claims 
there. On the ſeventh day of May, this unhap- 
N 12] Monarch embarked at Breſt, and on the twenty- 
econd arrived at Kinſale. He was received by 
the Roman'Catholics with open arms. The Pro- 
teſtants, who were unanimouſly attached to King 
William, had been previouſly difarmed'by Tyr- 
connel, their Lord Lieutenant, and a furious Pa- 
piſt. James made his public entry into Dublin, 
amidſt the acclamations of the Ie ante _ He 
was met at the caſtle-gate by a proceſſion of Po- 
piſh biſhops and prieſts in their pontificals, bear- 
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ing the hoſt, which he publicly adored; and this 
ſerved to alienate the few Proteſtants of that king- 
dom, who till adhered to his cauſe. A ſmall 
* party of that perſuaſion, in the little city of Lon- 
. don-derry, gave a; moſt memorable inſtance, to 
What extent the love of liberty and religion are 
able to fupport a people ſtedfaſt in both. They 
were beſieged by the forces of King James, and 
"ſuffered all the complicated miſeries of war, fa- 
mine, and cruel . perfecution.; but, determined 
never to yield, they rejected conditions, and al- 
_ ways repulſed. the beſiegers with conſiderable loſs. 
At length, ſupplies: and ſuccours arriving from 
England, King James's. army thought proper to 

BE ns cid. caged 
be crueltics exerciſed. upon the Proteſtants, 
were as ſhocking as unneceſlary ; ſoldiers were 
permitted to * them without redreſs; and 
they were compelled to accept baſe money in ex- 
change for thoſe commodities they were forced to 
ſell. But their ſufferings were ſoon to have a pe- 
_ "riod. - The Duke of Schomberg was ſent over 
with affiſtance; and William himfelf ſoon after 
followed, and landed at Carrickfergus. He was 
met by numbers of the Proteſtants, who had fled 
from perſecution; and now, at the head of ſix- 
and- thirty thouſand men, he was reſolved to go in 
queſt of the enemy. Having marched to Dundalk, 
and then to Ardee, he at length came in ſight of 
the Iriſh army. The river Boyne Jay between the 
two 2rmies, the front of the Iriſh being ſecured 
a moraſs and a riſing ground. "Theſe obſtacles 
were inſufficient to prevent the ardour of William, 
who, when his friend the Duke of Schomberg ex- 
poſtulated upon the danger, boldly replied, That 
a tardy victory would beworſe than a defeat. The 
Duke, finding his advice not approved of, retired 1 
0 | 18 
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his tent in a melancholy mood, as if he had a 
preſcience of his on misfortune- Early in the 
morning, at {ix o'clock, King William gave or- 
ders to paſs the river; the army paſſed in three 
different places, and thè battle began with unuſual 
vigour. Lhe Iriſh troops, which have been reck- 
oned the beſt in Europe abroad, have in general 
been leſs favourable at home; they fled, after a 
long reſiſtance, with precipitation, and left the 
French and Swiſs regiments, who came to their 
aſſiſtance, to make the beſt retreat they could. 


<< 0 &:' 1 ww s W 
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8. William led on his horſe in perſon, and contri- 
m buted, by his activity and vigilance, to ſecure the 
0 victory. James was not in the battle, but ſtood at a 
| diſtance, during the action, on the Hill of Dunmore, 
£5 furrounded with ſome ſquadrons of horſe; and, at 
re intervals, was heard to exclaim, when he faw his 
ad own troops repulſing the enemy, O ſpare my Eng- 
X = lißb ſubjects. The Iriſh loſt about fifteen hundred 
to men, and the Engliſh about one third of that num 
1 ber; but the death of the Duke of Schomberg, 
Gd who was ſhot as he was croſſing the water, ſeemed 


to outweigh all the numbers of the enemy He 
ps had been long a ſoldier of fortune, and fought 
under almoſt every power in Europe. His ſkill in 

war was unparalleled, and his fidelity equal to his 
4 courage. The number of battles in which he had 
been perſonally engaged, was ſaid to equal the num- 


of ber of his years; and he died aged eighty-two. 
the James fled, regardleſs of the ſafety of his ſoldiers. 
red William rode round the ſcene of ſlaughter, reliev- 
les ed the wounded, as well of the enemy's troops 
m, as his own, O Regan, an old Iriſh captain, was 
2X- heard to ſay upon this occaſion, That, if the Eng- 
— qi liſh would exchange generals, the conquered army 
10 would fight the battle over again. | 


Bg This 
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Ihis blow totally depreſſed the hopes of James; © 
he fled to Dublin, adviſed the magiſtrates to get 
the beſt terms they could from the victor, then 
ſet out for Waterford, where he embarked for 
France, in a veſſel prepared for his reception. 
Had he poſſeſſed either conduct or courage, he 
might ſtill have headed his troops, and fought 
with advantage; but prudence forſook him with 
fortune, and left him a memorable example 
of arbitrary government, evidently ſhewing that 
power and authority are delegated by the people, 
and may be with- held. mil 0 51 | 
His triends were ſtill reſolved to ſecond his in- 
tereſts, though he had abandoned them himſelf. 

In the beginning of the year the French King 

had ſent a large ſupply of proviſions, clothes, and 
ammunition, for the uſe of the Iriſn at Limerick, 
under the conduct of Monſ. St. Ruth, accompa- 
nied with a great number of French officers, fur- 
niſhed with commiſſions from King James. Tyr- 
connel arrived alſo with three frigates and nine veſ- 
ſels, freighted with ſuccours of the ſame nature; 
and theſe being joined//by numbers of thoſe who 
held'to the intereſt of the abdicated King, ſeveral 

$8 ſkirmiſhes were fought between them and Wil- 
| _ _liam's troops, under general G inckle, which always 

| turned out in favour of the latter, raiſing their 
 fpirits, and depreſſing thoſe of the enemy. 

In the month of June, Ginckle marched from 
Mullingar to Ballymore, which was garriſoned 
by a thouſand men under col. Bourk ; who, when 
ſummoned to ſurrender, returned an evaſive an- 
ſwer. But when a breach was made in the place, 
and the beſiegers began to make preparations for 
-a general aſſault, his men laid down their arms, 

and ſubmitted at diſcretion. The fortifications 
of this place being repaired and augmented, the 
| general 


the Shannon, and ſupported by the Iriſh army, 


ton, is ſituated near the river, was taken ſword in 


in the utmoſt conſternation; ſo that, in half an 


banks and ditches, joined by lines of communica- 
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general left a garriſon for its defence, and ad- 
vanced to Athlone, ſituated on the other fide of 


encamped almoſt under its Is. The Engliſh 


hand; and the enemy broke down an arch of the 
bridge in their retreat. Batteries were raiſed 
againſt the Iriſh town, and ſeveral unſucceſsful 
attempts were made to force the paſſage of- the 
bridge, which was defended with great obſtinacy. 
The ſuperior wig? of the Engliſh at length 
prevailed. They paſſed twenty a- breaſt, in the 
face of the enemy, through an inceſſant ſhower 
of balls, bullets, and grenades. The Iriſh were 
amazed, confounded, and abandoned the_town 


hour, it was wholly ſecured by the Engliſh, 
who did not loſe above fifty men in the attack. 
General Ginckle exhibited proofs of the moſt 
undaunted courage and ſkilful conduct on this 
occaſion, and was ſoon afterwards made Earl of 
Ahlen. 11 © 

St. Ruth, after a march of ten miles, took 
at Aughrim, and having, by draughts from gar- 
riſons, augmented: his army to hve and twenty 
thouſand men, reſolved to {ws 2 deciſive en- 


ement. 

Ginckle having put Athlone in a poſture of de- 
fence, paſſed the Shannon, and marched up to 
the enemy, determined to give them battle, tho” 
his forces did not exceed eighteen thouſand ; and 
the Iriſh were poſted in a very advantageous ſitu- 
ation. St. Ruth had made an admirable diſpoſiti- 
on, and taken every precaution that military ſkill 
could ſuggeſt. His centre extended along a riſing 
ht uneven in many places, interſected with 


tion, 
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tion, and fronted by a large bog almoſt impaſſa- 


dle; the right was fortified with intrenchments, 


and his Jeft ſecured by the caſtle of Aughrim. He 
harangued his army in the moſt pathetic ſtrain, 


cConjuring them to exert their courage in defence 
of their holy religion, in the extirpation of he- 


reſy, in recovering their ancient honours and 
eſtates, and in reſtoring a pious King to the throne, 
from whence he had been expelled by an unnatu- 


ral uſurper. - He employed the prieſts to enforce 


his exhortations, to aſſure the ſoldiers, that they 
might depend upon the prayers of the church; 
and that in caſe they ſhould fall in battle, the 
faints and angels would convey their ſouls to hea- 


ven. They are faid to have ſworn, on the ſacra- 
ment, that they would not deſert their colours, 


and to have received an order, that no quarter 
ſhould be given to the French heretics in the army 


of the Prince of Orange. Ginckle had encamped on 


the Roſcomnion ſide of the river Suc, within three 
miles'of the enemy ; and, after having reconnoitred 


their poſture, reſolved to attack them on Sunday, 


the 12th of July. The neceſſary orders being 
given, the army paſſed the river at two fords and 
a ſtone bridge, and, advancing to the edge of the 
great bog, began to force the two paſſes, in or- 

r to poſſeſs the ground on the other ſide. The 
enemy fought with great fury, and the horſe were 
Teveral times repulſed ; but, at length, the troops 
upon the right carried their point by means of 
ſome field-preces. The day was now ſo far ad- 
vanced, that the general was inclined to poſtpone 
the battle till next morning; but perceiving ſome 
diforder among the enemy, and fearing ey would 


decamp in the night, he altered his reſolution, 


and ordered the attack to be renewed. At fix 


o'clock in the eyening, the left wing of the 1 
I 
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liſh advanced to the right of the Iriſh, from whom 


they met with an obſtinate reſiſtance, but after 
diſputing it for ſome time, St. Ruth was killed by 


a cannon ball, and his fate determined that of his 
troops, they were thrown into ſuch con fuſion, as 


Sarsfield, his ſucceſſor in command, could not re- 


medy. Major- general Rouvigny alſo, a brave and 
experienced Engliſh general, advanced with his 


five regiments, and having paſſed the hollow way 
without oppoſition, charged the enemy in flank, 
and bore down all before him with ſurpriſing im- 
petuoſity. The centre redoubled their efforts, and 
pulhed the Iriſh to the top of the hill; and then 
their whole line giving way at once from right to 
left, threw down their arms, The firſt fled to- 
wards a bog in their rear, and their horſe took the 


route by the highway to Lough Neagh. Both 


were purſued by the Engliſh cavalry, who, far 


four miles, made a terrible laughter. In this en- 


agement above four thouſand of the enemy were 
ain, and ſix hundred taken; together with all 


their baggage, tents, proviſions, ammunition, and 


artillery; twenty-nine pair of colours, twelve 
ſtandards, and almoſt all the arms of the infantry. 
In a word, the victory was deciſive; and not above 
eight hundred of the Engliſh were killed on the 
field of battle. The vanquiſhed retreated in great 
confuſion and diſorder to Limerick, where they 
reſolved to make a final ſtand, in hopes of re- 


ceiving ſuch ſuccours from France, as would 


either enable them to retrieve their affairs, or ob- 
tain good terms from the court of England. 
There Tyrconnel died of a broken heart, after 
having ſurvived his authority and reputation, 
and incurred the contempt of the French, as 


well as the hatred of the Iriſh, whom he had ad- 


viſed 
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viſed to ſubmit to the new government, rather 
than totally ruin themſelves and their families. 
The Iriſh; ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on 
all ſides, determined to capitulate. General Sars- 
field and colonel -Wahop fignified this their reſo- 
-Jution 3 Hoſtages were exchanged, a negotiation 
was begun, and hoſtilities ceaſed on both fides. 
The lords juſtices arrived in the camp on the 
Iſt of October; and, gr the fourth, the capitu- 
lation was executed, extending to all the places 

n the kingdom that were ſtill in the hands of the 
Iriſh. The Roman Catholics were reſtored to 
the enjoyment of ſuch liberty in the exerciſe of 
religion, as was conſiſtent with the laws of Ire- 

land, and conformable with that which they poſ- 

ſeſſed in the reign of Charles II. All perſons 
whatever were entitled to the protection of theſe 
laws, and reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, 
privileges, and immunities, upon their ſubmit- 
ting to the preſent government, and — *= "i 

- oath of allegiance to their majeſties, King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, excepting, however, cer- 
tain perſons who had forfeited or were exiled. 
In order to allay the violence of party, and extin- 
guiſh private animoſities, it was agreed, that no 
perſon ſhould be ſued or impleaded on either fide, 
for any treſpaſs; or made accountable for the 
"rents, tenements, lands, or houſes, he had re- 
ceived or enjoyed fince the beginning of the war. 
Every nobleman and gentleman comprized in theſe 
articles, was authorized to keep a ſword, a caſe 

. -of piſtols, and a gun, for his defence or-amuſe- 

ment. The inhabitants of Limerick and other 

-garriſons were permitted to remove their goods 

and chattels without ſearch, viſitation, or pay- 

ment of duty. All perſons: were indulged yy 
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free leave to remove with their families and ef- 


fects to any other country except England and 


Scotland. All officers: and ſoldiers in the ſervice 
of King James, willing to go beyond ſea, were at 
liberty to march in bodies to the places of em- 
barkation, to be conveyed to the continent, with 
the French officers and troops. They were fur- 
niſhed with paſſports, convoys, and carriages by 
land and water; and general Ginckle engaged to 
provide ſeventy ſhips, if neceſſary. ſor their tranſ- 
portation, with two men of war for the accom- 
modation of their officers, and to ſerve as a con- 
voy to the fleet. And that all the garriſons ſhould 
march out of their reſpective towns-and fortreſſes, 
-with the honours of war : that all priſoners of war 
ſhould: be ſet at liberty on both ſides: that the 
general ſhould provide two veſſels to carry over 
two different perſons to France, with intimation 
of this treaty; and that none of thoſe who were 
willing to quit the kingdom, ſhould be detained 


on account of debt, or any other pretence. This 
is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Limerick, 


which the Iriſh Roman Catholics conſider as the 
great charter of their civil and religious liberties. 


The town of Limerick was ſurrendered to Ginc- 


kle; but both ſides agreed, that the two armies 
ſhould entrench themſelves, until the Iriſh ſhould 
embark, left any diſorders might ariſe from a 


communication. 


When the. articles of capitulation were rati- 


fied, and hoſtages exchanged. for their due ex- 
ecution, about fourteen thouſand of thoſe who 


had fought in favour of King James, embarked. 
under convoy of a French ſquadron, chooſing ra- 


ther to undergo exile from their native country, 


than ſubmit to the government of King William. 


When 


- 
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When they arrived in France, they were wel- 
comed by a letter from King James, who thanked 
them for their loyalty; told them they ſhould ſtill 

ſerve under his commiſſion and command; and 

that the King of France had already given orders 
for their being nẽẽ clothed, and put into quar- 
ters of refreſhment. JIE | 


LETTER Iv. 


i ger) reduction of Ireland being thus eom- 
x pleted, the only hopes of the fugitive King 
-now. depended on the aſſiſtance of Lewis XIV. 
who promiſed to make a deſcent upon England in 
his favour. The French King was punctual; 
he ſupplied the fugitive: Monarch with an army, 
conſiſting of a body of French troops, ſome Eng- 
liſh and Scotch refugees, and the Iriſh regiments 
which had been tranſported from Limerick into 
France, who by long diſcipline, became excel- 
Jent ſoldiers. This army was aſſembled between 
Cherbourg and La Hogue; King James command- 
ed it in perſon; and more than three hundred 
_tranſports were provided for landing it on the 
. Engliſh ſhore. Tourville, the French admiral, at 
the head of ſixty-tiiree ſhips of the line, was ap- 
pointed to favour the deſcent, and had orders to 
attack the enemy, if they ſhould attempt to op- 
poſe him. All things conſpired to revive the 
hopes of the hitherto unfortunate King. 
Theſe preparations on the ſide of France were 
ſoon known at the court of England, and precau- 
tions were taken for a vigorous oppoſition; = the 
7 | ecret 
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ſecret contrivances of the baniſhed King's adhe- 
rents were early diſcovered to the Engliſh miniftry 
by ſpies ; and they took proper meaſures to defeat 
them. Admiral Rufle} was ordered to put to fea 
with all poſſible expedition; and he ſoon appear- 
ed with ninety-nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 
and fireſhips. Both fleets met at La Hogue. On 
the ſucceſs of this engagement, all the hopes of 
James depended; but the victory was on the ſide 
of the Engliſn; the fight continued ten hours, 
and the purſuit two days; fifteen French men of 
war were deſtroyed; and the blow was ſo decr- 
ſive, that from that time, France ſeemed to re- 
linquiſh her claims to the empire of the ocean. 
James was now reduced to the loweſt ebb of de- 
ſpondence ; his deſigns upon England were quite 
fruſtrated; nothing was now left his friends but 
terror and deſpair, or the hopes of aſſaſſinating 
the Monarch on the throne. Theſe baſe attempts, 
as barbarous as they were uſeleſs, were not entire- 
ly diſagreeable to — temper of James: it is ſaid, 
he encouraged and propoſed them; but they all 
ended in the deſtruction of their undertakers. He 
paſſed the reſt of his days at St. Germains, a 
penſioner on the bounties of Lewis, and affifted 
by occaſional liberalities from his daughter, and 
friends in England. He died in 1700, at St. 
Germains. Some pretend that miracles were 
wrought at his tomb. We have ſeen few depoſed 
Kings that have not died with a reputation for 
ſanctity, for afflictions are the beft tutors for mak- 
ing Kings, as well as ſubjets know themfehves. : 
The defeat at La Hogue confirmed King Wil- 
liam's ſafety and title to the crown : the Jacobites - 
were now a feeble and a diſunited faction; new 
parties, therefore, aroſe: among thoſe cho had been 
friends of the revolution, and William found 71 
| muc 
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much oppoſition from his parliament at home, as 


7 enemy in the field. His chief motive for 
ccepting the crown, was to engage England more 
leeply in the concerns of Europe. It had ever 
been his ambition to humble the French, whom 


= 
© = 


he conſidered. as the moſt formidable enemies of 


that liberty which he idolized; and all his poli- 


ties lay in making alliances againſt them. Many of 
the Engliſh, on the other hand, had neither the 


ſame animoſity againſt the French, nor the ſame 


terrors of their increaſing power; they therefore 
conſidered the intereſts of. the nation as ſacrificed 
to foreign connections, and complained, that the 
war on the continent fell moſt heavily on them, 


though they had the leaſt intereſt in its ſucceſs. 
To theſe motives of diſcontent was added, his 


2 to his own countrymen, in prejudice of 


Engliſh ſubjects, together with his proud reſerve 
and ſullen ſilence, ſo unlike the behaviour of all 
their former Kings. William heard their com- 
plaints with the moſt;phlegmatic indifference; the 


intereſts of Europe alone employed all his attenti- 


on; but, while he inceſſantly waked over the 
ſchemes of contending Kings and nations, he was 
unmindful of the cultivation of internal polity. 
Patriotiſm was ridiculed as an ideal virtue; the 
practice of bribing a majority in parliament be- 
came univerſal. The example of the great was 
caught up by the vulgar; all principle and even 
decency, was gradually baniſhed; talents lay un- 
cultivated; and the ignorant and profligate were 
received into favour. 3 | 
William, upon accepting the crown, was re- 
ſolved to preſerve, as much as he was able, the 
privileges of a Sovereign. He was, as yet, intirely 
unacquainted with the nature of a limited _ 
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chy, which was not then thoroughly, underſtood 
in any part of Europe, except England alone. He 
therefore often gontroverted the views of his par- 
liament, and was, directed by arbitrary councils. 


One of the firſt inſtances of this was, in the oppo- 
ſition DE gave to the bill for triennial parliaments ; 


it had paſſed the two houſes, and was ſent up to te- 
ceive the royal aſſent, which, William refuſed to 
grant; the commons then voted, that whoever ad- 
viſed the King to this meaſure, was an enemy to 


his country. The bill, thus rejected, lay dormant 


for another ſeaſo and, being again brought in, 

the King found hi 

12 to comply. The ſame. oppoſition, ; and the 
m 


mſelf obliged though reluctant- 
attended a bill for, regulating trials 


- 


e ſucceſs, 


in caſes, of high treaſon, by. which the accuſed 
was allowed a copy of his, indictment, and a liſt of 
the names of his jury, two days before his trial, 


together with council to plead in his defence. 


þ- 


That no perſon ſhould be indicted, but upon the 
oaths of two faithful witneſſes. This was one of 


the moſt ſalutary laws that had been long enacted; 


but, while penal ſtatutes were mitigated on one 


hand, they were ſtrangely .increaſed by a number 


of others. 


During theſe tranſactions in parliament, Dr. 
John Tillotſon, archbiſhop of 2 was 
ſeized with a fit of the dead palſey, in the cha- 


pel at Whitehall, and died on the 22d of Nov. 
deeply regretted by the King and Queen, and ſin- 


cerely lamented by the public, as a pattern of 
elegance, ingenuity, meekneſs, charity, and mo- 
deration. He was ſucceeded in the metropolitan 
ſee by Dr. Tenniſon, - biſhop of Lincoln, recom- 


mended by the whig party, which had now gain- ' 


ed the aſcendancy in the council. The Queen 
did not long ſurvive her favourite * In 
about 


. 
[- 
| 
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dangerous, ſhe prepared herſe 


wealth, the more numerous are the laws. 
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about a month after his deceaſe ſhe was taken ill 
with the ſmall-pox, and the ſymptoms proving 
i for death with 
great compoſure. She ſpent her time in exerciſes 
- of devotion, and private converfation with the 
\new-/archbiſhop:'/She received the ſacrament with 
all the biſhops who were in attendance ; and ex- 
pired on the 28th of December, in the ſixth year 
of her reign, and the 33d | 
expreſſible grief of the King, who, for ſeveral 
weeks after her death, could neither fee company, 


„nor attend to the bufineſs of the ſtate. Queen 


Mary was in her perſon tall and well proportioned, 


with an oval countenance, lively eyes, agreeable 


features, a mild aſpect, and an air of dignity. 


Her apprehenſion was clear, ber memory tenaci- 


ous, and her judgment ſolid; ſhe was a zealous 
Proteſtant, ſcrupulouſly exact in all the duties of 
devotion, of an even, calm and mild diſpoſition 
and converſation: ſhe was ruffled by no paſſion, 
and ſeems to have been a ſtranger to the emotions 


of natural affection; for ſhe' aſcended, without 


compunction the throne of her father, and treat- 

ed her ſiſter as a ſtranger. Nn 20088 
The King on calling a new parliament, ſeemed 

tobe as little confided in by it as he was by the form- 


er. Thoſe acts which paſſed were rather extorted 
from him, than voluntarily complied with. The 


great buſineſs now ſeemed to conſiſt in reſtraining 
corruption, and bringing ſuch to juſtice, as bad 
grown wealthy from the plunder of the public. The 
number of laws that were now enacted every ſeſſi- 
on, ſeemed calculated for the ſafety of the ſubject; 


but, in reality, were ſymptoms of the univerſal 


corruption. The more corrupt the common- 


Willlam 


of her age, to the in- 


ately capable of railing, involy 
debts, Which they have never ſince been able to 
diſcharge. For all this profuſion England receiv- 
ed, in return, the empty reward of military glory 
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William was willing to admit all the reſtraints 


they choſe to lay on the royal prerogative in Eng- 


land, upon condition of being properly ſupplied 
with the means of humbling the power of France. 
War, and foreign politics, were all he knew, or 


deſired to underſtand. The ſums of money grant 


ed him for the proſecution of this war were incre- 

dible; and the nation, not contented with furniſh-/ 

ing him with ſuch ſupplies as 4 were immedi- 
themſelves in 


in Flanders, and the conſciouſneſs of having given 


the Dutch, whom they ſaved, frequent opportu- 
nities of being ungtatefuu. [ | 


The treaty of Ryſwick, at length, put an end 
to a war, in which England had engaged without 
intereſt, and came off without advantage. In the 
general pacification, her intereſts ſeemed intirely 


deſerted; and, for all her blood and treaſure, the 


only:equivalent ſhe received, was, the King of 
France's acknowledgment of King William's title 
to the CrOWNsr {> +7 De 12080 $53.04 

Such was the iſſue of à long and bloody war, 


which had drained England of her wealth and peo- 
ple, almoſt entirely ruined her commerce, de- 


bauched her morals, by encouraging venality and 
corruption, and entailed upon her the curſe of 
foreign connections, as well as à national debt, 
which has ever ſince gradually encreaſed to an in- 


tolerable burthen. After all the blood and trea- 


ſure which had been expended, William's ambi- 
tion and revenge remained unſatisfied. Never 
theleſs, he accompliſhed his great aim of putting 
a ſtop to the encroachments df the French mo- 

| bt” | narch ; 
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narch; he mortified his vanity, humbled his pride 
led 


and arrogance, and n 8 


acquiſitions; Which he 
the allies been true to one another, had they acted 
from genuine zeal” for the common intereſts of 
mankind, and proſecuted with vigour the plan 


which was originally concerted, Lewis would in 
all probability in a few campaigns, have been re- 
duced to the moſt abject ſtate of diſgrace, deſpon- 
dence, and ſubmiſſion; for - he! was deſtitute of 


- 
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true courage and magnanimity - 
The King, now freed from a foreign war, pre- 
pared to ſtrengthen his authority at home. He 


conceived hopes of keeping up the forces that were 


granted him, in time of War, during the continu- 
ance of the pehce; but he wks hot à little mor- 
tied to find, that the commons had paſſed a vote, 
that all the forces in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven 
thouſand men, ſhould be forthwith diſbanded; and 
that thoſe retained ſhould be natural Engliſh ſub- 


jects. A ſtanding army was this Monarch's great- 


eſt delight; he had been bred up in camps, and 


knew no other pleaſure but that of reviewing his 


troops; or dictating to generals. He profeſſed 


himielf, therefore, (entirely diſpleaſed with the 


propofal z and his indignation was kindled to ſuch 
a pitch, the he actually conceived a deſign of 
abandoning the government. His miniſters, how- 
ever, diverted him from this reſolution, and per- 
ſuaded him to conſent to paſſing the bil. 
It was at chĩs time that the famous inquiry be- 
gan into the Iriſh forfeitures, which the King 
had diſtributed among his own dependants. The 
commiſſioners appointed by parliament to examine 
thoſe particulars, were Anneſley, an. 
b $2. | - Miiron, 
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him to diſgorge the 
ad made, in violation of 
public faith; juſtice, and humanity. Had, indeed, 
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milton, Langford, the Earl of Drogheda; Sir Fran- 
cis Brewſter, and Sir Richard Leving. The firſt 
four were actuated by all the virulence of faction; 
the other three were ſecretly 'guided by miniſte- 


rial influence. They began their inquiry in Ire- 


land, and proceeded with ſuch ſeverity as ſeemed 


to low rather from reſentment to the court, than 
from a love of juſtice,” and abhorrenee of corrup- 
tion. They, in particular, ſcrutinized à grant of 
an eſtate which the King had made to Mrs. Vil- 
liers, now counteſs of Orkney, ſo as to expoſe his 
Majeſty's partiality for that favourite, and ſubje&t 
him to an additional load of popular odium. 2 
The commons having prepared, finiſhed, and 
paſſed a bill of reſumption, they ordered the re- 
port of the commiſſioners, together with the 
King's promiſe and ſpeeches, and the former re- 
ſolutions of the houſe touching the forfeited 
eſtates in Ireland, to be printed and publiſhed for 
their juſtification; and they reſolved, that the 
procuring or paſſing exorbitant grants by any 
member, now of the privy council, or by an 
other that had been à privy counſellor, in this, 
or any former reign, to his uſe or benefit, was a 
high crime and miſdemeanor.” That juſtice might 
be done to purchaſers and creditors in the act of 
reſumption, thirteen truſtees were authoriſed and 
impowered to hear and determine all claims re- 
lating to thoſe eſtates, to ſell them to the beft pur- 
chaſers; and the money ariſing was appropriated 
to pay the arrears of the army. It paſſed under 
the title of A bill for granting an aid to his 
Majeſty, by the ſale of forfeited and other eſtates 
and . in Ireland; and, that it might un- 
dergo no alteration in the houſe of Lords, it was 
conſolidated with the money- bill for the * 
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of the year, In the houſe of Lords it produc- 


ed warm debates ;| and ſome alterations were 
made, which the commons unanimouſly rejected. 
They ſeemed to be now more than ever exaſpe- 


rated againſt the miniſtry, and ordered a liſt of the 


privy council. to be laid before the houſe. The 
Lords demanded conferences, which only ſerv- 
ed to heighten the animoſities between the two 


houſes; for the Lords inſiſted upon their amend- 


ments, and the commons were ſo provoked at 


their interfering. in a money- bill, that they de- 


termined to give a looſe to their reſentment. They 
ordered all the doors of their houſe to be ſhut, 
that no members ſhould go forth. Then they 


took into conſideration the report of the Iriſh for- 


feitures, with the liſt of the privy counſellors ; 
and a queſtion was moved, that an addreſs ſhould 
be made to his Majeſty to remove John Lord 
Somers, chancellor of England, from his preſence 
and councils for ever. This, however, was car- 
ried in the negative by a great ek The 
King was extremely chagrined at the bill, which 


he conſidered as an invaſion of his prerogative, an 
inſult on his perſon, and an injury to his friends 


and ſervants; and he at firſt reſolved to hazard 
all the conſequences of refuſing to paſs it into a 
law : but he was diverted from his purpoſe by 
the remonſtrances of thoſe in whom he chiefly 
conhded, He could not, however, diſſemble his 
reſentment: he became ſullen, peeviſh, and mo- 
roſe; and his enemies did not fail to make uſe of 
this additional ill humour, as a proof of his averſi- 
on to the people of this kingdom. Tho' the motion 
againſt the chancellor had miſcarried, the com- 


mons reſolved to addreſs his Majeſty, that no per- 


ſon who was not a native of his dominions, except 
| his 
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his royal highneſs Prince George of Denmark, 


; ſhould be admitted into his Majeſty's councils in 


England or Ireland. This reſolution was levelled 
againſt the Earls of Portland, Albemarle, and 
Galway; but, before the addreſs could be pre- 


having paſſed the bill which hd produced ſuch a 
ferment, with ſome others, commanded the eafl 
of Bridgwater, ſpeaker of the houſe in the ab- 
ſence of the Chancellor, who was indiſpoſed, to 


prorogue the parliament to the 23d of May. 


On the 29th of June following the young Duke 
of Gloceſter, the only remaining child of ſeven- 
teen, whom the Princeſs had borne, died of a ma- 
lignant fever, in the eleventh year of his age, 
His death was much lament d by the greater part 
of the Engliſh nation, not only on account of his 
promiſing talents and gentle behaviour, but alfo 
as it left the ſucceſſion undetermined, and might 
create diſputes of fatal conſequence to the nation. 
The Jacobites openly exulted in an event which 
they imagined would remove the chief bar to the 
intereſt of the pretended Prince of Wales ; but the 
Proteſtants in general turned their eyes upon the 
Princeſs Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, 
and grand-daughter of James I. The preſent ſtate 
of . in England, however, afforded a very 
uncomfortable proſpect. The King's health be- 
gan to decline, and even his fagulties decayed 
apace. No perſon was appointed to aſcend the 
throne when it ſhould become vacant. The Ja- 
cobite faction alone was eager, . vigilant, enter- 
priſing, and elate. The Tiſparched Mr. Gra- 
ham, brother of lord Prefion, to the court of St. 
Germain's, immediately after the death of the 
Duke of Gloceſter ; and began to beſtir themſelves 


all over the kingdom, A report was ſpread that 
Vor, II. gs © the 
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the Princeſs Anne had privately ſent a meſſage to 


her father; and Britain was once more threat- 
ened with a civil war, confuſion, anarchy, and 
— 7195000 2477 iy „ 
William was not a little alarmed to find him 
ſelf fo unpopular among his ſubjects. That 
he oo ig be the more able to beſtow his atten- 
tion effectually upon the affairs of England, he 
reſolved to take ſome meaſures for the ſatisfacti- 
on of the Scottiſh nation. He permitted the par- 
liament of that kingdom to meet on the 28th of 
October, and wrote to them from his houſe at 


Loo, containing an aſſurance that he would con- 


cur in every thing that could be reaſonably pro- 
poſed” for maintaining and advancing the peace 
and welfare of their kingdom. He promiſed to 
give his royal affent to ſuch acts as they ſhould 
frame for the better eſtabliſhment of the Preſby- 
terian "diſcipline, for preventing the growth of 
Popery, ſuppreſſing vice and immorality, encou- 
raging piety and virtue, preſerving and ſecuring 
perſonal liberty, regulating and advancing trade, 
retrieving the loſſes, and promoting the intereſts 


of their African and Indian companies. Not- 


withſtanding this ſoothing addreſs, the national 
reſentment continued to rage, and the parliament, 


_ "ſeemed altogether intractable ; ſo that after ſome 


altercations both the Enpliſh and Scotch nations 
under Sir Chriſtopher Mafzrave, and others 
of the Tory faction, began to think in earneſt of 
eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion upon the perſon of the 
pretended: Prince of Wales. | 
But their endeavours for this purpoſe were all 
fruſtrated,” and their wiſhes diſconcerted by a de- 
claration, ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown on 
the Princeſs Sophia, dutcheſs dowager of Han- 
over, after his Majeſty and the Princeſs, _ the 
| - "= Relrs 
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| beige of their bodies reſpectively. As the Tories 


lay under the imputation of favouring the late 
King's intereſt, they exerted themſelves zealouſly 
on this. oecaſion to wipe off the aſperſion, and in- 
ſinuate themſel ves into the confidence of the peo- 
ple; but without effect. They were ſtill conſi- 
dered in the ſame. light, and as favourers of the 
ſame cauſe. The 2 of ſettlement being paſſed, 
the Earl of Macclesfield was ſent to notify the 
tranſaction to the electreſs Sophia, who likewiſe 
received from his hands the order of the garter. 
From this period William's reign ſeemed to 
conſiſt almoſt entirely of diſputes between him and 
his parliament. He conſidered his commons as a 
ſet of men deſirous of power, and conſequently - 
reſolved upon obſtructing all his projects. He ſeem- 
ed but little attached to any party in the houſe; 
he veered from Whigs to Tories, as intereſt, or im- 
mediate exigence, 3 England he conſi- 
dered as a place of labour, anxiety, and alterca- 
tion. He uſed to retire to his ſeat at Loo in Hol- 
land, for thoſe moments which he dedicated to 
pleaſure or tranquillity. It was in this quiet re- 
treat he planned the different ſucceſſes of Europe, 


and laboured to undermine the politics of Lewis 
XIV. his inſidious rival in power, and in fame. 


Againſt France his reſentment was ever levelled, 
and he had made vigorous preparations for enter- 
ing intoa new war with that kingdom, when death 
interrupted the execution of his ſchemes. He was 
naturally of a very. feeble conſtitution, and it was 


now almoſt exhauſted by a life of continual acti- 


on and care. He endeavoured to conceal the de- 
fects of his infirmities, and repair his health by 
riding. In one of his excurſions to Hampton- 
court, his horſe fell under him, and he himſelf 
was thrown off with 3 violence, that his col- 

| 1 lar- 
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lar-bone was fractured. This, in a robuſt conſti- 


tution, would have been a trifling accident, but 


to him it was fatal. Perceiving his end approach, 
the objects of his former care {till lay next his 


heart; the intereſts of Europe ſtill filled him with 


concern. The Earl of Albemarle arriving from 
Holland, he conferred with him in private on the 
poſture of affairs abroad. Two days after, having 


received the ſacrament from Archbiſbop Tenni- 
ſon, he expired, in the fifty-ſecond year of his 
age, after having reigned thirteen years. 1 
William III. was of a middle ſtature, a thin 


body, and delicate conſtitution, ſubject to an aſth- 
ma and continual couga from his infancy, his birth 
being in the ſeventh month. He had an aquiline 
noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave, 


ſolem aſpect, was ſpirited, of which he gave ſome 


remarkable inſtances in his early days. All his 
ſenſes were critical and exquifite. He had not the 


addreſs of a courtier, being early called into the 


field, but enjoyed a remarkable quickneſs in his 
perception, and in battle, his deportment was 
free, alert, and animating. In courage, forti- 
tude, and equanimity, he rivalled the moſt emi- 
nent heroes of antiquity; his education, which 


was careleſsly ſuperintended, happened from the 
misfortune of looſing his father, this loſs was 


moſt unhappily ſupplied by a tutor De Wit, 


who perceiving th- promiſing genius of his pupil, 


laid every bar in its way, that treachery and 


intrigue could ſuggeſt, but his natural ſagacity 


ſupplied this defect. He was -moſt exemplarily 
decent and devout in the public exerciſe of di- 
vine worſhip; and never mentioned 7 e 
ſubjects but with a becoming gravity. He loved 
the Dutch, and was much beloved by _— 
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but the ill returns he met with from the Engliſh 
nation, their jealouſies of him, and oppoſition to his 
meaſures, ſoured his mind, and had in a great mea- 
ſure alienated his affections from them, which he 
took no care to conceal, though at the ſame time 
he ſaw the ill effect it had upon the buſineſs of 


the ſtate. He nobly oppoſed the power of France, 


and ſtopped the progreſs of tyranny and perſecu- 


tion: ever remembering the diſhonourable ad- 
vantages they endeavoured to take of him in his 


tender years, and their general diſpoſition to fiſh 
in troubled waters. In Ireland his ſervices are re- 
markable, and he there ſhined in the luſtre of his 
character, undauntedly fighting in defence of 
that kindom, relieving the Þ 


perſecution. They are mindful of his memory, 
grdtefully attributing thoſe. bleſſings of religion 


and liberty, they at this day enjoy, to the guidance 


of his arm, under the influence of the Almighty 
power, and have raiſed trophies to perpetuate the 
battles he fought, and the victories he gained for 
them, and have in their capital an equeſtrian ſtatue 


of him, well executed. Here he reigned free 
from the petulance of party, that bed of affliction 


to Britiſh Kings, and during his ſtay there, was in 
the meridian of his glory, his heart exulting in 


the works of his hands, riveting the bands of li- 


berty and religion, relieving the diſtreſſed. He, 
deſpiſed flattery; yet loved dominion; and was 


greater as the general of Holland, than the King 


of England. And in his days, ſuch was the pre- 


valency of corruption, that he was ſometimes . 


obliged to uſe that engine. of power, to bring 
about deſigns, that ſhould have been accompliſhed 
by means honourable, and not diſgraceful to human 
nature. Jan, Ce. 
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THE! diftreſſes 'occafioned by the death of 


1 Princes are not ſo great; or ſo ſincere, as 
the ſufferers would fondly perſuade us. The loſs' 
of King William was, at fitrſt, thought irrepara- 


ble; but the proſperity of the kingdom ſeemed to 


acquire” new vigour under his ſucceſſor Queen 
Anne. This Princeſs was the ſecond daughter of 
King James, by his firſt wife; ſhe was, by the 
mother*s ide; deſcended from Chancellor Hyde, 
afterwards the Earl of Clarendon; and had been 
married to the Prince of Denmark, before her ac- 
ceſſion to the crown. She aſcended the throne in 
the thirty-eighth year of her age, having under- 
gone many viciſſituſes after the expulſion of her 


father, and many ſevere mortifications 1 the 
reign of the late King. But, naturally poſſeſſed 
of an even, ſerene temper, ſhe either was inſen- 


ſible of: the diſteſpect ſhewn her, or had wiſdom 
10 conceal her reſentment. f | OY 3. L 2 5 
- She came to the throne with ſentiments no leſs 


_ unfavourable to France, than the late Monarch di- 
ed in. She was wholly governed by the Counteſs 
of Marlborough, a woman of a bold ſpirit, and 


remarkable for intrigue, both in polities and gal- 
lantry. This lady adviſed a vigorous exertion 
of the Engliſh power againft France, as ſhe had 
already marked the Earl, her huſband, for con- 

ducting all the operations both in the cabinet 
and the field. Thus uninfluenced, the Queen 


took early meaſures to aſſure her allies, the Dutch, 
with her intentions of union with them, and to 
contribute to their aſſiſtance, when it might be 


thought neceſlary to requeſt it. 45 
Lewis XIV. now grown familiar with diſap- 
| | | pointments 
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pointments and diſgrace, yet ſtill ſpurring on an ex- 


hauſted kingdom to ſecond the views of his am- 


dition, expected, from the death of King Wil- 
liam, a ſield open for conqueſts and glory. The 
vigilance of his late rival had blaſted his laurels, 
and circumſcribed his power; for, even after a 


defeat, William ſtill was formidable. At the 


news of his death, therefore, the French Mo- 
narch could not ſuppreſs his joy, and his court 
at Verſailles ſeemed to have forgotten its uſual de- 
corum in the ſincerity of their rapture. But their 
pleaſure was ſoon to terminate; a much more 
formidable enemy was now riſing up to oppoſe, 
them; a more able warrior, ſupported by the ef- 


forts of an indulgent miſtreſs and a willing nation. 
Immediately, upon the Queen's acceſhon, war 


was declared againſt the French King, and that 
Monarch was accuſed of attempting to unite the 


crown of Spain to his on dominions, by plac - 
ing his grandſon upon the throne of that kingdom; 


thus attempting to deſtroy the equality of power 


among the ſtates of Europe. This declaration was 
ſoon ſeconded with vigorous efforts; an alliance 


was formed between the Imperialiſts, the Dutch, 


and the Engliſh, who contributed more to the 
ſupport of the war than the other two united. 
Marlborough was ſent over to command the Eng- 
liſh army, and the allies declared him generaliſ- 


ſimo of all their forces. Never was a man better 


calculated for debate and action than he; ſerene 


in the midſt of danger, and cool in all the fury of 


battle, While his Counteſs goyerned the Queen, 
his influence governed the kingdom. An indefa- 
tigable warrior While in camp, and a ſkilful poli- 
tician in courts; he thus became the moſt power- 
ful enemy to France that England had raiſed, ſince. 


This 
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This general had learned the art of war under 


the famous Marſhal Turenne, having been a vo- 
lunteer in his army. He, at that time, went by 
the name of the Handſome Engliſhman ; but Fu- 
renne foreſaw his future greatneſs. He now gave 
the firſt proofs of his wiſdom by advancing the 
fubaltern officers, whofe merit had hitherto been 
neglected; he gained the enemy's poſts without 
fighting, ever advancing, and never loſing one ad- 
vantage which be had gained. To this general 
was oppoſed, on the fide of France, the Duke of 
Burgundy,” grandſon of the King, a youth more 
qualified to grace a court, than conduct an army ; 
the Marſhal Boufflers, © commanded under him, a 
man of courage and activity. But theſe qualities 
in both were forced to give way to the ſuperior 
powers of their adverſary; having forced them 
to retire by ſkilful marches, and after the loſs of 
ſeveral towns, they gave up all hopes of acting 
offenfively, and concluded the campaign with reſo- 
lutions to profecute the next with greater vigour. 
Marlborough, upon bis return to London, re- 

- __ ceived the rewards of his merit, being thanked by 
the houſe of commons, and created a Duke by the 
ueen. The ſucceſs of one campaign ever for- 
wards the Engliſh to aim at new triumphs, Marl- 
borough next ſeaſon returned to the field, with more 
ben 20 nog * Loma greater confidence from his 
former ſucceſs. He began the campaign by taking 
Bonne, the reſidence of the Elector of Cologne; he 
next retook Huys, Limbourg, and became maſter of 
all the Lower Rhine. The Marſhal Villeroy, ſon to 


the King of France's governor, and educated with 


him, was now general of the French army. He 
was ever a favourite of Lewis, having ſhared his 
pleaſures and his campaigns. He was brave, vir- 
tuous and polite; but unequal to the great taſk of 
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command; and ſtill more ſo, when oppoſed to ſo 
great a rival. "17 of 2 

Marlborough, ſenſible of the abilities of his an- 
tagoniſt, was reſolved, inſtead of immediately op- 
poling him, to fly to the ſuccour of the Emperor, 
his ally, who loudly requeſted his aſſiſtance, being 
preſſed on every ſide by a victorious enemy. The 
Engliſh, general reſolving to ſtrike a vigorous 
blow for his relief, took with him about thirteen 
thouſand Engliſh troops, traverſed extenſive coun- 
tries with an haſty march, arrived at the banks of 
the Danube, defeated a body of French and Ba- 
varians ſtationed at Donavert to oppoſe him, paſſed 
the Danube, and laid the Dukedom of Bavaria, 
that had fided with the French, under contribu- | 
tion. Villeroy, who at firſt attempted to follow his 
motions, ſeemed, all at once, to have loſt fight of | 
his enemy; nor was he apprized of his route, un- | 
til he was informed of his ſucceſſes, _ | | 


— Marſhal Tallard prepared, by another route, 
with thirty thouſand men, to obſtruct the Duke of 1 
- Marlborough's retreat. This army was ſoon after | 
y joined by the Duke of Bavaria's forces; ſo that the q 
e French amounted to a body of ſixty thouſand diſci- | 
- plined veterans, commanded: by the two beſt gene- 1 


rals at that time in France. Tallard had eftabliſh- 


e ed his reputation by former victories; he was ac- 

8 tive, penetrating, and had riſen by the influence 

g of merit alone. But this ardour often roſe to im- 

2 WW petuolity; and he was ſo ſhort-ſighted, as to be | 
of unable to diſtinguiſh at the ſmalleſt diſtance ;- and '| 
o the Duke was very remarkable for his reſolution 1 

th - and perſonal . bravery. On the other hand, the | 
le Duke of Marlborough was now joined by Prince | 
iS Eugene, a general bred up from his infancy in | 
r= camps, and equal to Marlborough in intrigue and | 
of military knowledge, Their talents were conge- 1 
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genial; and all their deſigns ſeemed to flow but 


from one ſource. Their army, when combined, 
amounted to about fifty two thouſand men; troops 
that had been accuſtomed to conquer, and had 


_ ſeen the French, the Turks, and the Ruſſians fly 


before them. The battle fought in conſequence 
of this junction, both from the talents of the ge- 


nerals, the improvements in the art of war, the 


number and diſcipline of the troops, and the great - 
neſs of the contending powers, is reekoned the 
moſt remarkable of this century, it demands a more 
cc | 

The French were poſted on an hill, their right 


being covered by the Danube, and the village of 
- "Blenheim, and commanded by Marſhal Tallard; 


their left was defended by a village, and _— 
the EleQor and Marſia, an experienced Fren 
general. In the front of their army ran a rivulet, 
the banks of which were ſteep, and the bottom 
marſhy. Marlborough and Eugene went together 
to obſerve the poſture of the French forces. Not- 
withſtanding their advantageous fituation, they 
were reſolved to attack them immediately. The 


+ battle _— between twelve and one in the after- 


noon. Marlborough, at the head of the Engliſh 
troops, having paſſed the rivulet, attacked the ca- 


_ valryof Tallard in the right. This general was 


at that time reviewing the diſpoſition of his troops 


In the left; and the cavalry fought for ſome time 


without the preſence of their commander. Prince 


Eugene, on the left, had not yet attacked the forces 


of the Elector; and it was an hour before he could 
bring his forces up to the engagement. 
Tallard had no ſooner heard that his right 
was attacked by the Duke, but he flew to its 
head. He found a furious encounter already be- 
gun, his cavalry thrice repulſed, and rallied as of- 
* | den. 


there was no general left to ſecure a retreat. 
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ten, He had a great body of forces in the village 
of Blenheim; he made an attempt to bring them 
to the charge. They were attacked by a part of 
Marlborough's forces ſo vigorouſly, that, inſtead 
of aſſiſting the main body, they could hardly main- 
tain their ground. All the French cavalry, being 
now attacked in flank, were totally defeated. "The 
Engliſh army, thus half victorious, pierced up be- 
tween the two bodies of the French, commanded 
by the Marſhal and the Elector, while at the ſame 


time the forces in the village of Blenheim were 


ſeparated by another detachment. In this terrible 
fituation T allard flew to rally ſome ſquadrons, but, 
from the ſhortneſs of his fight, miſtaking a de- 
tachment of the enemy for his own, he was taken 
priſoner by the Heſſian troops, who were in Eng- 
liſh pay. In the mean time, Prince Eugene on 
the left, after having been thrice repulſed, put the 
enemy into confuſion. The rout then became ge- 
neral, and the flight precipitate, The conſterna- 
tion was ſuch that the French ſoldiers threw them- 
ſelves into the Danube, without knowing where 
they fled. The officers loſt all their 3 3 
* 
allies were now maſters of the field of battle, and 
ſurrounded the village of Blenheim, where a body 
of thirteen thouſand had been poſted in the be- 
ginning of the action, and ſtill kept their ground. 
Theſe troops, ſeeing themſelves cut off from all 
communication with the reſt of the army, threw - 
down their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war. Thus ended the battle of Blenheim, 
one of the moſt complete victories that was ever 
obtained, Twelve thouſand French and Bavari- 
ans were ſlain in the field, or drowned in the Da- 
nube; thirteen thoufand were made priſoners of 


War. 
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War. Of the allies about five thouſand men were 
killed, and eight thouſand wounded or taken. 
The loſs of the battle is imputed to two capital 
errors committed by Marſhal Tallard; firſt weak- 
ening the centre by detaching ſuch a number of 
troops to the village of Blenheim, and then ſuffer- 
ing the confederates to,paſs the rivulet, and form 
-unmoleſted. The next day, when the Duke of 
Mariborough viſited his priſoner, the Marſhal paid 
him the compliment of having overcome the beſt 
troops in the world. I hope, Sir, replied the Duke, 
you will except thiſe by whom they were conquered. 
A country of an hundred leagues extent fell, by 
this defeat, into the hands of the victor. , 
Having thus ſucceeded beyond his hopes, the 
Duke once more returned to England, where he 
found the people in a tranſport of joy; he was 
welcomed as an hero, who had retrieved the glory 
of the nation; and the Queen, the parliament, and 
the people were ready to ſecond him in all his de- 
ſigns. The manor of Woodſtock was conferred 
upon him for his ſervices; and the Lord-keeper, 
in the name of the Peers, honoured him with that 
praiſe he fo well deſer ven... 
The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign induced the 
Engliſh to increaſe their ſupplies for the next, and 
the Duke had fixed upon the Moſelle for the ſcene 
of action; but being diſappointed by Prince Lewis, 
who. promiſed his aſſiſtance, he returned to the 
Netherlands to oppole- Villeroy, who, in bis ab- 
ſence, undertook the ſiege of Liege. Villeroy, 
having received advice of the Duke's approach, 
abandoned his enterprize, and retreated within his 
lines. Marlborough was reſolved to force them. 
He led his troops to the charge; after a warm but 
- ſhort engagement the enemy's horſe were defeat- 
ed with great ſlaughter. The infantry, being a- 
I | bandoned, 
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bandoned, retreated in great diſorder to an advan- 
tageous poſt, where they again drew up in order 


of battle. Had the Duke been permitted to take 


advantage of their conſternation, as he propoſed, 


it is poſſible he might have gained a complete vic- ' 


tory; but he was oppoſed by the Dutch officers, 
who reprefented it in ſuch alight to the Deputies 
of the States, OY refuſed to conſent to its 


execution. This timidity was highly reſented in 


England, and laid the fi ſt foundation of ſuſpecting 
the Dutch fidelity; they were ſecretly accuſed of 
a deſire to protract the war, by which they alone 


of all the powers of Europe were gainers. | 
While the arms of * were crowned with 
ſucceſs in the Netherlan 


s, they were not leſs for- 
tunate in Spain, where efforts were made to fix 
Charles, Duke of Auſtria, upon the throne. The 


greateſt part of that kingdom had declared in fa- 
vour of Philip IV. grandſon to Lewis XIV. who 


had been nominated ſucceſſor by the late King of 
Spain's will. We have already ſeen, that, by a 


former | treaty among the powers of Europe, 


Charles of Auſtria was appointed: heir 'to that 


crown; and this treaty had been guarantied by 
France herſelf, who now intended to reverſe it in 


favour of a deſcendant of the houſe of Bourbon. 


Charles, therefore, entered Spain, aſſiſted by the 


arms of England; and invited by the Catalonians, 


who had decla.ed in his favour. He was furniſn- 
ed with two hundred tranſports, thirty ſhips of 


war, nine thouſand men, and the Earl of Peter- 


borough, a man of even romantic bravery,. was 
placed at their head. 150 


One of the firſt efforts of thefe forces was to 


take Gibraltar, which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable. A ledge of. lofty rocks defended it 


| almoſt on every ſide by land, and an open. and 
| ſtormy 
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ſtormy bay took away all ſecurity for ſhipping by 
ſea. A few troops were therefore capable of de- 
fend ing it againſt the moſt numerous armies. The 

ſecurity of the garriſon proved their ruin. A de- 
tachment of eighteen hundred marines were land- 
ed upon that neck of level ground which joins it 
to the continent. Theſe were incapable of at- 
tempting any thing effectual, and even deſtitute 
of hopes of ſucceeding. A body of ſailors, in boats, 
were ordered to attack an half-ruined mole; they 
took poſſeſſion of the platform, unterrified by a 
mine that blew up an hundred men in the air; 

with the utmoſt intrepidity they kept their ground, 
and, being, ſoon joined by other ſeamen, took a re- 


doubt, between the mole and the town, by ſtorm. 


The governor was now obliged to capitulate; and 
the Prince of Heſſe entered the town, amazed at 
the ſucceſs of fo deſperate an enterprize. This 
Was a glorious and an uſeful acquiſition to the Bri- 


tiſh dominions; their trade to the Mediterranean 


was thus ſecured; and they had here a repoſitory 
capable of containing all things neceſſary for the 
_ Zepairing of. fleets, or the equipment of armies. 
-- Soon after the taking this important garriſon, 
the Engliſh fleet, now miſtreſs of the ſeas, attacked 
the French Admiral, who commanded fifty-two 
ſhips of war. After an obſtinate conteſt the Eng-. 
Iſh became victorious; the French fleet- ſailed 
away, nor could it be brought again to the engage- 
ment, though the loſſes on either fide were equal. 
This may be reckoned the final effort of France 
by ſea; in all ſubſequent engagements their chief 
care was rather to conſult means of eſcape than of 
victory. Nor yet were the French or Spaniards 
willing to ſuffer Gibraltar to be taken, without an 
effort for repriſal. Philip ſent an army to retake 
it, and France a fleet of thirteen ſhips of the! _ 
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both were equally unſiicceſsful;:part of the fleet 
was diſperſed, by a tempeſt, and another part taken 


by the Engliſh; while the army, having made lit- 
tle or no progreſs by land, was obliged to abandon 
the enterpriae. | | 


Nor were the Engliſhleſs ſi ucceſsful-i n aſſerting 


the title of Charles to the kingdom. Their army 
was commanded by the Earl of Peterborough, one 
of the moſt ſingular and extraordinary men of the 
age. At fifteen he fought againſt the Moors in 
Africa; at twenty he aſſiſted in · compaſſing the re- 
volution. He now carried on this war in Spain, 
almoſt at his own expence; and his friendſhip for 
the Duke Charles was his ſtrongeſt motive to un- 
dertake it. He was deformed in perſon, but, of a 
mind the moſt generous and active that ever in- 
ſpired an honeſt boſom. His firſt attempt in Spain 


was to beſiege Barcelona, a ſtrong city, with a gar- 


riſon of fiye thouſand men, while his own army 
amounted to but ſeven thouſand. Never was an 
attempt more bold, or more fortunate. The ope+ 
rations began by a fudden attack on fort Monjuice, 
ſtrongly ſituated on an hill, that commanded the 


city. The outworks were taken by ſtorm; a ſhell 
chanced to fall into the body of the fort, and ble 


up the magazine of powder ; the garriſon of the 
fort was ſtruck with conſternation, and furrendered 


without farther reſiſtance. The town ſtill remain- 


ed unconquered; the Engliſh general erected bat- 
tet ies againſt it, and, in a fe days, the governor 
capitulated. During the interval of capitulation, 


the Germans and Catalonians in the Engliſh army 


had entered the town, and were plundering all be- 
fore them. The governor thought himſelf betray- 
ed, he upbraided the treachery of the general, 
Peterborough flew among the plunderers, drove 


them from their prey, and returned ſoon after 
| 7 coolly 
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coolly to finiſh: the capitulation. The Spaniards 
were equally amazed at the generoſity of the Eng- 
liſh, and the baſeneſs of their own countrymen, 
who had led on to the ſpo ll. 1950 
The conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the tak- 
ing of this important place; the enemy, after a de- 
feated attempt to retake Barcelona, faw themſelves 
deprived of almoſt every hope; the party of Charles 
was increaſing every day; he became maſter of 
Aragon, Carthagena, and Granada; the road to 
Madrid, their capital city, lay open before him; 
the Earl of Galloway enteredl it in triumph; and 
there proclaimed Charles King of Spain, without 
farther.oppoſition.: 1 . 19% 
I be Engliſh had ſcarce time to rejoice at theſe 
ſucceſſes of their arms, when their attention was 
turned to new victories in Flanders. The Duke 
of Marlborough had early commenced the cam- 
Paign, and brought an army of eighty thouſand 
men into the field, and ſtill expected reinforce» 
ments from Denmark and Pruſſia. The court of 
France was reſolved to attack him before this 
junction. Villeroy, who commanded an army 
conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, near Tirlemont, 
had orders to engage. He accordingly drew up 
his forces in a ſtrong camp; his right was flanked 
by the river Mehaigne, his left was poſted behind 
a marſn, and the village of Ramillies lay in the cen- 
tre. Marlborough, who perceived this diſpoſition, 


drew up his army 1 He knew that 
8 


the enemies left could not paſs the marſh, to at- 


tack him, but at a great diſadvantage ; he there- 


fore weakened his troops on that quarter, and 
preſſed on the centre with ſuperior numbers. 
They kept their ground but a ſhort time in the 
centre, and, at length, gave way on all ſides. 
The horſe abandoned their foot, and were ſo 
02 35 
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cloſely purſued, that but few eſcaped. Six thou- 
ſand men- were taken priſoners, and about eight 
thouſand killed or wounded: This victory was 
almoſt as ſignal as that of Blenheim; Bavaria and 
Cologne were the fruits of the one, and all Brabant 
was gained by the other. The French troops 
were diſpirited, and the city of Paris overwhelmed 
with conſternation. Lewis XIV. who, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, had long been flattered with 
conqueſt, was now humbled to ſuch a degree as 
might have excited the compaſſion of his enemies; 
he. intreated for peace, but in vain; the allies car- 
ried all before them; and his very capital dreaded 
the approach of the conquerors. What neither 
his power, his armies,” nor his politics, could ef- 
fect, a party in England performed; and the diſ- 
ſenſion between the Whigs and the Tories ſaved 
the dominions of France, that now ſeemed ready 
for ruin. x, | Jam, &c. 


LETTER VI. 


I UEEN Anne's 3 had hitherto been 


governed by a Whig miniſtry ; they till pur- 
ſued the ſchemes of the late King; and, upon 


republican principles, ſtrove to diffuſe freedom 


throughout Europe. In a government, where the 
reaſoning of individuals, retired from power, ge- 
nerally leads thoſe who command, the deſigns of 


the miniſtry muſt change, as the people happen to; 


alter. The Queen's perſonal virtues, her ſucceſſes, 


heradulation from the throne, contributed tochange 


the diſpoſition of the nation; they now ever fickle) - 
began to defend hereditary ſuece ſſion, non- reſiſ- 
e com 
Tories 
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Tories, and were ready to controvert the deſigns. 


of a Whig miniſtry; whenever a leader offered to 


conduct them to the charge. 

be famous debate in the houſe of lords, con- 
cerning the danger of the church, began now to 
be agitated. The lord Halifax had moved, that 


a day might be appointed to conſider of it; and 


this day being appointed, the Queen went to the 
heuſe incognito to hear the debate. The Lord 

Rocheſter began it, and the reaſons he aſſigned 
for believing the church to be in danger, were 

the ſecurityract in Scotland; the abſence of the 
heit to the crown; and nat paſſing the occaſional 
bill. No perſon having: ſeconded his lordſhip, 
therefore the Lord Haliſax. ſpoke, who ſaid the 
ſecurity act was foreign to church affairs, and was 
unavoidably paſled to prevent immediate rebellion. 
He ſlighted the ſecond reaſon; and upon the third 


ſaid, that matter had been ſufficiently canvaſſed, 


and the houſe had given their opinion of it al- 
ready. The-BiſhoproftLondon- gave as his rea- 


ſon for the church's danger, the growth of pro- 
phaneneſs vii aw e. doks and ſermons pub- 


liſhed, wherein reſiſtance to the higher powers 


were authoriſed; &c. The Biſhop» of Saliſbury. 


anſwered him, and enlarged upon the ſubject; 
and in the end affirmed, that more than ordinary 
care had been taken of late in promoting religion, 
in erecting ſchools for inſtructing youth, and 
giving away books to excite piety, wherein one 
| two hundred pounds had been expended 
the laſt year. The Archbiſhop of Vork com- 
- plained of the increaſe of diſſenting. academies, 
to which the Lord Wharton anſwered, by com- 
plaining of the ſchools and ſeminaries held by non- 
jurors. The Biſhop of Ely complained of the 
heat and violence inthe univerſities. The * 
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of ' Litchfield -complained)of the abuſive language 


in common uſe againſt the biſhops; And the 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells complained of the in- 
vidious terms of high-church and low- church. 


And finally the Lord Somers cloſed the debate by. 


a healing; ſpeech. The queſtion was put, whe-: 
ther the church was in danger ? and carried in the 
negative by a great majority. Then the houſe 
reſolved, That the church of England, as by 


% law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the 


« utmoſt-danger-by. King William III. of glo- 
« rious memory, is now, by God's bleſſing, un- 
eder the happy reign of her Majeſty, in a moſt 


“ ſafe and flouriſhing; condition; and that wWho- 


“ ever went about to ſuggeſt and inſinuate to the 
« contrary, was an enemy to the Queen, the 
«© church, and the kingdom.“ Which vote being 
communicated to the commons, and their con- 
currence deſired therein, was, upon the queſtion, 
carried in the affirmative by à majority. of forty 


voices. Whereupon both houſes: joined in ad- 


dreſſes to the Queen, exhibiting the ſaid reſolu- 
tion, and deſiring her Majeſty to make it public; 
and a proclamation was publiſhed aceordingly. 


But, in the mean time, diſcontents began to 


ariſe in the nation, and theſe were fomented and 
cheriſhed by the Tory faction, and ſtill inereaſed 


by a meditated union between the two king 


doms of England and Scotland. Fhe treaty for 
this purpoſe was chiefly managed by the miniſ- 
try; and although it was fraught with number» 
leſs benefits to either kingdom, yet it raiſed the 
murmurs of both. The Engliſh expected nothing 
from the union of ſo poot a nation, but a partici - 
pation of their neceſſities; they thought it unjuſt, 
that, while Scotland was granted an eighth part of 
the legiſlature, yet it ſhould be taxed: but a fortieth 
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part of the ſupplies. On the other hand, the 
Scotch conſidered that their independency would 


be quite deſtroyed, and the dignity of their crown 
betrayed; they dreaded an increafe of taxes, and 


ſeemed not much to eſteem the advantages of an 


increaſed trade. In every politioal meaſure there 


are diſadvantages on either ſide, which may be 
ſufficient'to deter the timid, but which a bold le- 


giſlator diſregards- The union, after fome ſtrug- 
gles, was effected; Scotland was no longer to have 
a parliament, but to ſend ſixteen Peers, choſen 


from the body of their nobility, and- forty-five 


commoners. The two kingdoms were called by 
the common name of Great Britain; and all the 
ſubjects of both were to enjoy a communication 
of privileges and advantages. 
This meaſure, which ſtrengthened the vigour 


of government, by uniting its force, ſeemed to 
threaten the enemies of Great Britain with dan- 


gers abroad; but the diſcontents of the nation at 


home prevented the effects of its newly acquired 


power. The Tories, now become the majority, 
were diſpleaſed with the Whig miniſtry; they 
looked with jealouſy on the power of the Earl of 


Godolphin and the Duke of 5 who. 


had long governed the Queen, and laviſhed the 


treaſures of the nation on conqueſts more glorious 


than ſerviceable. To them the people imputed 
the burthens under which they now groaned, and 
others which they had reaſon to fear. The loſs 
of a battle near Almanza in Spain, where the Eng- 
lim army was taken priſoners, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Galloway, with ſome other 
miſcarriages, tended to, heighten their diſpleaſure, 


and diſpelled the glories of former ſucceſs, The 
Tories did not fail to inculcate and exaggerate 
theſe cauſes of diſcontent, while Robert Har- 
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ley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, and Henry St. 


John, made ſoon after Lord Bolingbroke, ſecretly 
fanned the flame, © t RL 
Harley had lately become a favourite of the 
Queen; the petulance of the Dutcheſs of Marl- 
borough, 'who formerly ruled the Queen, had en- 


tirely alienated the affections of her miſtreſs. She 


now placed them upon one Mrs. Maſham, who 


was entirely devoted to Lord Oxford. Oxford 


was poſſeſſed of uncommon erudition; he was 
lite and intriguing; he had inſinuated himſelf into 
the royal favour, and determined to ſap the credit 


of Marlborough and his adherents. In this at- 


tempt he choſe for his ſecond, Bolingbroke, a man 
of exalted powers of thinking, eloquent, ambiti- 
ous, and enterprizing. Bolingbroke was, at firſt, 
contented to act a ſubordinate character in this 


meditated oppoſition ;. but, foon perceiving- the 


ſuperiority of his own talents, from being an in- 
ferior, he was reſolved to become Lord Oxford's 
rival. The Duke of Marlborough ſoon perceived 
their growing power, and reſolved to cruſh it in 
the beginning. He refuſed to join the Privy Coun- 
cil, while Harley was ſecretary. Godolphin join- 
ed his influence in this meaſure; and the Queen 


was obliged to appeaſe their reſentment, by diſ- 


charging Harley from his place : Bolingbroke was 
reſolved to ſhare his diſgrace, and voluntarily re- 


linquiſhed his employments. 


. 


This violent meaſure, which ſeemed, at firſt, 
favourable to the Whig miniſtry, laid the firſt 
foundation of its ruin; the Queen was entirely diſ- 
pleaſed with the haughty conduct of the Duke; 
and, from that moment, he loſt her confidence and 
affection. Harley was enabled to act now with 
leſs diſguiſe, and to take more vigorous meaſures 
for the completion of his deſigns. In him the 
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Queen repoſed all her truſt, though he now had 


no. viſible eoncern in the adminiſtration. _ 
The Whig party, in this manner, ſeemed to 


triumph for ſome time, until an occurrence, in itſelf, 
of no great importance, ſerved to ſhew the ſpirit 
of the times. Doctor Sacheverel, rector of St. 
Saviour's, in Southwark, a man of narrow intel- 


decas and bigotted principles, had publiſhed two 
ſermons, in which he ſtrongly inſiſted on the il- 
legality of reſiſting Kings, and enforced the di- 


"hn Nin of their authority; declaimed againſt 


the Diſſenters, and exhorted the church to put on 
the whole armour of God. There was nothing 
in the ſermons, either nervous, well written, or 


clear; they owed all their celebrity to the com- 


plexion of the times, and are at preſent juſtly for- 
gotten. Sacheverel was impeached by the com- 
mons, at the bar of the upper houſe; they ſeemed 
reſolutely bent upon puniſhing him; and a day 
Was appointed for trying him before the Lords at 
Weſtminſter-Hall. Mean while, the Tories, who, 
one and all, approved his principles, were as vio- 
lent in his defence as the parliament had been in 
his proſecution. The eyes of the kingdom were 


turned upon this extraordinary trial; the Queen 


herſelf was every day preſent as a private ſpecta- 


tor. His trial laſted three weeks, and vaſt mul- 


titudes attended him each day, as he went to the 
hall, ſhouting, and praying for his ſucceſs. The 
body of the people eſpouſed his cauſe. They de- 


ſtroyed ſeveral, meeting-houſes, and plundered the 


dwellings of diſſenters; and the Queen | herſelt 
could not but reliſh. thoſe doctrines which contri- 


buted to extend her prerogative. The Lords were 


divided ; they continued undetermined for ſome 
time; but, atlength, after much obſtinate diſpute 
and virulent altercation, Sacheverel was found 


$151 | guilty 
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uilty by a majority of 17 voices; and 34 peers en- 
Seal a Lee b this deciſion; w was pro- 
hibited from preaching, for the term of three years, 
and his two ſermons were ordered to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. The lenity 
of this ſentence was conſidered, by the Tories, as 
a victory; and, in fact, their faction took the lead 
all the remaining part of this reign. 


The King of France, long perſecuted by for- 


tune, and each hour fearing for his capital, once 
more petitioned for peace. Godolphin and Marl- 
borough, who had, ſinee the beginning of the war, 
enjoyed the double advantage of extending their 
glory, and increaſing their fortunes, were intirely 
averſe to any negotiation. which tended to dimi- 
niſh both. The Tories, on theother hand, wil- 
ling to humble the general, and his partner Godol- 


phin, were ſincerely deſirous of a peace, as the 


only meaſures to attain their ends. A conference 


was, at length, begun at Gertruydenberg, under 


the influence of Marlborough, Eugene, and Zin- 
zendorf, all three entirely averſe to the treaty. 
The French miniſters were ſubjected to every ſpe- 
cies of mortification; their conduct narrowly 
watched ; their maſter inſulted; and their letters 
opened. They offered to ſatisfy every complaint 
that had given riſe to the war; they conſented to 
abandon Philip IV. in Spain; to grant the Dutch 
a large barrier; they even conſented to grant a 
ſupply towards dethroning Philip; but even this 
offer was treated with contempt; and at length the 
conference was broken off, while Lewis reſolved 
to hazard another campaign. FR 

The deſigns of the Dutch, and the Engliſh ge- 
neral, were too obvious not te be ſeen, and pro- 
perly explained by their enemies in England. The 
writers of the Tory faction, who. were men of _ 
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firſt rank of literary merit, diſplayed the avarite of 
the Duke, and the ſelf-intereſted conduct of the 
Dutch; they inſiſted, that, while England was ex- 
hauſting her ſtrength in foreign conqueſts, ſhe was 
loſing her liberty at home ; that her miniſters were 
not contented with ſharing the plunder 'of an im- 
poveriſhing ſtate, but were reſolved upon deſtroy- 
ing its liberties alſo; To theſe complaints were 
added the real pride of the then prevailing mini- 
fry, and the infolence of the Dutcheſs'of Marlbo- 
rough, who hitherto had poſſeſſed more real pow- 
er than the whole privy-council united. Mrs, 
Maſham, who had firſt been recommended to the 
Queen's favour by the. Dutcheſs, now fairly ſup- 
-planted her patroneſs; and, by a ſteady attention 
to pleaſe the Queen, had gained all that good opi- 
nion ſhe had repoſed in her former confidante. 
we It was, too late that the Dutcheſs perceived this 
alienation of the Queen's favour, and now began 
| to think of repairing it by demanding an audience 
of her Majeſty, in order to vindicate her character 
from evey ſuſpicion; but formal explanations ever 
widen the breach. LENT | ; 
Mr. Hill, brother to the new favourite, was ap- 
pointed by the Queen to be colonel of a regiment ; 
this the Duke-of Marlborough could by no means 
approve. He expoſtulated with his ſovereign : he 
all retired in diſguſt; the Queen, by a letter, gave 
KING him leave to diſpoſe of the regiment as he ſhould 
1 think proper; but, before it came to his hands, he 
had ſent a letter to the Queen, defiring ſhe would 
1/38 permit him to retire: from his employments. This 
| was the conjuncture which the Tories had long 
[1.198 wiſhed for, and which the Queen herſelf was in- 
| ternally-pleaſed with. She now perceived herſelt 
ſet free from an arbitrary combination, by which 


ſhe had been long kept in dependance. The E 4 
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of Godolphin, the Duke's ſon-in-law, was diſmiſ- 
ſed from his oſſice; and the treaſury committed to 
Harley, the antagoniſt of his ambition. Lord So- 
mers was removed from the preſidency of the coun- 
cil,and the Earl of Rocheſterappointed in his room. 
In a word, there, was not one W hig left in any of- 
fice of ſtate, except the Duke of Marlborough; 
he retained his employments for a ſhort time, un- 
ſupported and alone, an object of envy and facti- 
ous reproach ; nay, ſo unaccountable is popular 
reſentment, and ſo precarious popular-eſteem, that 
he, who was lately conſidered as an honour to his 
country, was now become the object of parlia- 
mentary cenſure, though his conduct and ſucceſs 
were ſtill the ſame. - He, who had humbled the 
pride, and checked the ambition, of France; who 
had retrieved the glory of the Britiſh arnis, and 
ſecured the liberties of Europe, was, in a few 
weeks, become the object of contempt; even his 
courage was called in queſtion, and this conſum- 


mate general repreſented as one of the loweſt of 


the human race. The Duke bore up, for ſome 
time, againſt the accumulated load of ſcandal, 
and torrent of reproach, till he found his cauſe 
utterly irretrievable : he was then obliged, after 
trying another campaign, to reſign, as the reſt of 
his party had done before. ä 
As war ſeemed to have been the deſire of the 
Whig party, ſo peace ſeemed to have been that of 
the Tories, Through the courſe of Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, France ſeems to have been the peculiar ob- 
ject of the hatred of the Whigs, and a; continual 
war with that nation has been their aim. On the 
contrary, the Tories have not regarded that nation, 
with ſuch oppoſition of principle; and a peace 
with France has generally been the reſult of a 
V or. II. D Tory 
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Tory adminiſtration. + For fome time, therefote, 


a, negotiation. for peace had been carried on be- 
tween the court of France, and the new miniſters, ' 


who had a double aim in this meaſure ; namely, 
to. mortify the Whigs and the Dutch, and to free 
their country from a ruinous war, which had all 
the appearance of becoming habitual to the con- 


ſtitution. | 
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2 conferences for peace were firſt opened 
1 at London; and ſome time after the Queen 
ſent the Earl of Strafford as ambaſſador into Hol- 
land, to communicate the propoſals which the 
French King had made towards the re- eſtabliſn- 


ment of the public tranquillity. The ſpirit of the 
times was now changed; Marlborough's averſion 
to ſuch meaſures could no longer retard the nego- 


tiation; Lord Strafford obliged the Dutch to name 
plenipotentiaries, and to receive thoſe of France. 
The treaty began at Utrecht; but as all the pow- 
ers concerned in this conference, except France 
and England, were averſe to every accommodati- 


on, their-diſputes ſerved rather to retard than ac- 


celerate a. pacification. The 9 1 miniſtry, 
however, had foreſeen, and provided againſt, thoſe 


difficulties. Their great end was to free the ſub- 

jets from a long unprofitable war, a war where 

conqueſt could add nothing to their power, and a 

defeat might be prejudicial to internal tranquillity. 

As England had borne the chief burthen of the 

war, it was but juſt to expect that it would ys 
. Þ® 5 0 t 
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| 
the lead in. dictating the terms of peace. There | 
were, however, three perſons of very great intereſt | 
and power, who laboured, by every art, to pro- + 
tract the negotiation ; / thoſe were the Duke of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and Heinſius the 
Dutch grand penfionary. Prince Eugene even 
came over to London, in order to retard the pro- 
greſs of a peace, which ſeemed to interrupt his 
career of glory; he found at court ſuch a reception 
as was due to his merit and fame; but, at the 
ſame time, ſuch a repulſe as the propoſals he made 
ſee med to dernen . 
This negotiation at London failing of effect, 
the allies practiſed every artifice to intimidate the 
Queen, and blacken the characters of her mini- 
ſters; to raiſe and continue à dangerous ferment 
among the people, to obſtruct her councils, and 
divulge her deſigns. Her miniſters were very ſen- 
ſible of their preſent dangerous ſituation; they 
perceived her health was daily impairing, and her 
ſuccefior countenanced the oppoſite faction. In 
caſe of her death, they had nothing to expect but 
proſecution and ruin, for obeying her commands; 
| their only way therefore was to give up their pre- 
ſent employments, or haſten the concluſion of a 
treaty, the utility of which would be the beſt ar- 
gument with the people in their favour. The 
peace therefore was haſtened; and this baſte, in 
ſome meaſure, relaxed the miniſters obſtinacy, in 
inſiſting upon ſuch terms and advantages as they 
had a right to demand. Seeing that nothing was 
to be expected from the concurrence of the al- 
lies, the courts of London and Verſailles reſolv- 
ed to enter into a private treaty, in which ſuch 
terms might be agreed on as would enable both 
a 0 6957492 1d: cCourts 
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courts to proſcribe terms to the reſt of the con- 
tending ne.. 
In the mean time the Duke of Marlborough 
having been depoſed from his office of general, 
the command of the Engliſh army in F — 

given to the Duke of Ormond; but, at the fame 
time, private orders were given him not to act 


with vigour againſt an enemy, which was upon 
the point of being reconciled by more mild me- 
thods of treatment. The ailies, thus deprived of 


the aſſiſtance of the Engliſn, ſtill continued their 
animoſity, and were reſol ved to continue the war 
ſeparately; they had the utmoſt confidence in 
Prince Eugene, their general; and, though leſſen- 


ed by the ſeparation of the Britiſh: forces, they 


were ſtill ſuperior to that of the enemy, which were 


commanded by Marſhal Villars, a man who ſeem- 
ed to poſſeſs all the great qualities, and all the 
 foibles of his country, in a ſupreme degree; vali- 


ant, generous, alert, lively, boaſtful, and avari- 
cious. The loſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon 


' ſeverely felt in the allied army. Villars attacked 
a ſeparate body of their troops encamped at De- 


nain; under the command of the Earl of Albe- 
marle. Their intrenchments were forced, and 
ſeventeen battalions either killed or taken, the 
Earl himſelf, and all the ſurviving officers, being 


made priſoners of war. 


ee Villar: ferred 5 
haſten the treaty of Utrecht. The Britiſh mini- 


ſters at the congreſs, reſponſible at once for their 


conduct to the Queen, their country, and all 
Europe, neglected nothing that might have been 
ſerviceable either to the allies, or that might con- 
duce to the public ſafety. They firſt ſtipulated 


that Philip V. who had been ſettled on the _— 
; 0 
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df Spain, ſhould renounce all right to the crown | 
of France, the union of two ſuch powerful king- 
doms being thought dangerous to the liberties of 
the reſt ' of Europe. They covenanted that the 
Duke of Berry, his brother, the-preſumptive heir 
to the crown of France, after the death of the 
Dauphin, ſhould alſo renounce his right to the 
crown of Spain, in cafe he became king of France. 
The Duke of Orleans was to make the ſame re- 
ſignation. To oblige men thus to renounce their 
rights might have been injuſtice; but, for every 
acquired, ſome inconveniencies muſt be en- 
dured; theſe reſignations, in ſome meaſurè, ſerv- 
ed to give repoſe to the world harraſſed and de- 
populated by long war, and have ſince become 
the baſis of the law of nations, to which Europe 
profeſſes preſent ſubmiſſion. x 
By this treaty the Duke of Savoy had the iſland 
of Sicily, with the title of King, with Feneſtrel- 1 
les, and other places on the continent; which in- 
creaſe of his power ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 
drawn from the ſpoils of the French monarchy. 
The Dutch had the barrier granted them, which  F 
they ſo long ſought after; and if the houſe: of Þ 
Bourbon ſeemed ſtripped of ſome dominion, in 
order to enrich the Duke of Savoy, on the other 
hand, the houſe of Auftria was taxed to ſupply 
the wants of the Hollanders, who were put in 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flanders. With 
regard to England, its glory and intereſts were ſe- 
cured, ' They cauſed the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk to be demoliſhed, and its port to be deſtroy- 
ed. Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar and the 
iland of Minorca. - France reſigned Hudfon's- 
Bay, Nova-Scotia, and Newfoundland; but they 
were left in poſſeſſion of Cape-Breton, and the li- 
berty 
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berty of drying their fiſh upon the ſhore. Among 
the articles which were glorious to the-Engliſh; it 
may be obſerved, that the ſetting free-thoſe who 
had been confined in the French priſons for pro- 
feſſing the Proteſtant religion, was not the leaſt. 
It was ſtipulated, that the Emperor ſhould poſſe ſs 
the kingdom of Naples, the Duchy of Milan; and 
the Spaniſh Netherlands; that the King of Pritflia 
ſhould have Upper Gueldre; and a time was fixed 
for the Emperor's acceding to theſe reſolutions, 
for he had hitherto obſtinately refuſed to aſſiſt at 
the negotiations. Thus it appears, that the Eng- 
lich miniſtry did juſtice to all the world; but 
their country refuſed it to them; they were brand- 
ed with all the terms of infamy and reproach by 
the Whig party, and accuſed of having given up 
the privileges and rights which England had to 
expect. Each party reviled the other in turn; 
the kingdom was divided into oppoſite factions, 
but ſo violent in their cauſe, that the truth, 
which both pretended to eſpouſe, was attained- by 
neither; both were virulent, and both wrong. 
Addiſon, Steele, and Halifax headed the party 


that ſupported the Whig principles, and Swift 


was the chief champion of the miniſtry. [Theſe 
commotions, in ſome meaſure, ſerved ſtill more 
to impair the Queen's health. One fit of ſick- 
neſs ſucceeded another; nor did the conſolation 
of her miniſtry ſerve to allay her anxieties; for 
they had now fallen out among themſelves, the 
council chamber being turned into a theatre for 

the moſt bitter altercations. Oxford adviſed a re- 
concili at ion with the Whigs, whoſe reſentment 
he now began to fear, as the Queen's health ap- 
peared to be impaired. Bolingbroke, on the other 


hand, affected to ſet the Whigs at defiance; 
Fe | profeſſed 
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profeſſed a warm zeal for the church, and mixed 
flattery with his other aſſiduities. Bolingbroke 
prevailed ; Lord Oxford, the treaſurer,” was re- 
moved from his employment, and retired, medi- 
tating ſchemes of revenge, or new projects for 
future re-eſtabliſhment. His fall was fo ſudden, - 
and ſo unexpected, that no plan was eftabliſhed 
for ſupplying the vacancy occaſioned by his diſ- 
grace. All was confuſion at court; and the Queen 
had no longer force to ſupport the burthen : ſhe 
ſunk into a ſtate of inſenſibility, and thus found 
refuge from anxiety in lethargic ſlumber. Every 
method was contrived to rouze her from this ſtate, 
but in vain; her phyſicians deſpaired of her life. 
The privy council afſembled upon this occaſion ; 
the Dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, being in- 
formed of the deſperate ſtate: in which ſhe lay, 
entered the aſſembly without being A e : 
the members were ſurpriſed at their appearance; 
but the Duke of Shrewſbury thanked - them for 
their readineſs to give their aſſiſtance at ſuch a 
critical juncture, and deſired them to take their 
places. They now took all the neceſſary precau- 
tions for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, ſent orders to the Heralds at Arms, and 
to a troop of life-guards to be in readineſs to 
mount, in order to proclaim the Elector of Brunſ- 
wick King of Great Britain, * ET Fg 

On the thirtieth of July the Queen ſeemed 
ſomewhat relieved by medicines, roſe from her 
bed, and, about eight, walked a little : "when, 
caſting her eyes on the clock that ſtood in her 
chamber, ſhe continued to gaze for ſome time. 
One of the ladies in waiting aſked her what ſhe 
ſaw there more than uſual? To which the Queen 
only anſwered by turning her eyes upon her with 

| a dy- 
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a dying look, She was ſoon after ſeized with a fit 
gr the apoplexy, from which, however, ſhe was 
relieved by the aſſiſtance of Doctor Mead. In this 
ſtate of ſtupefaction ſhe continued all night; ſhe 
gave ſome ſigns of life between twelve and one 
next day, but expired the next morning, a little 
after ſeven o'clock, having lived forty-nine years 
fve months and ſix days; and having reigned more 
than twelve years with honour, equity, and ap- 
plauſe. This Princeſs was rather amiable. than 
great, rather pleaſing than beautiful; neither her 
capacity nor learning were remarkable. Like all 
thoſe of her family; ſhe ſeemed rather fitted for 
the private duties of life than for a public ſtation; 
a pattern of conjugal aſfection, a good mother, a 
warm friend, — an indulgent miſtreſs. She al- 
ways expreſſed the greateſt concern for the ad- 
vancement of religion; and, with the pureſt zeal, 
promoted the deſign of erecting churches for that 
important purpoſe. She gave every encouragement 
to charity-ſchools, for 4 ſupport of the indigent 
youths'of London and Weſtminſter, that the ſeeds 
of religion and virtue might be early ſown in their 
tender minds; and even the univerſities, thoſe 
famous ſeats of learning, ever found her a moſt 
indulgent patroneſs. She always ſhared in the 
joys and ſorrows of her ſubjects; nor ever eon- 
cealed herſelf from their diſtreſs. When her ſub · 
jects laboured under the heavy burthen of an ex- 
penſive war, ſhe aſſiſted them with part of her 
oven revenue. During her reign none ſuffered on 
the ſcaffold for treaſon ; ſo that after a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of faulty or cruel kings, ſhe ſhines with 
particular luſtre; and if ſhe. cannot be ſaid to be 
the greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of the beſt ſo» 
vereigns that ever ſat upon the Britiſh throne. Ra 
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her ended the line of the Stewarts ; a family, the 


misfortunes and miſconduct of which are not to 


be paralleled in hiſtory; a family who, leſs than 
men themſelves, ſeemed to expect from their fol- 


lowers more than manhood in their defence; a 
family demanding rather our pity than aſſiſtance, 
who never rewarded their friends, nor avenged 

4 2 ot 
themſelves of their enemies. n . 511 
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HE nearer we approach to our own times, 

in this ſurvey of Engliſh hiſtory, the more 
important every occurrence becomes; our o.õ.n 
intereſts are blended with thoſe of the ſtate; and 
the accounts of public welfare are but thetranſcript 
of private happineſs. The two parties which had 
long divided the kingdom, under the names of 
Whig and Tory, now ſeemed to alter their ti- 
tles; the Whigs being ſtyled Hanoverians, and 
the Tories branded with the appellation of Ja- 


cobites. The former, deſired to be governed 


by a King, who: was a Proteſtant, though a fo- 
reigner ; the latter, by a Monarch of their own 
country, though a Papiſt, Of two inconveni- 
encies, however, that ſeemed the leaſt, where re- 
ligion appeared to be in no danger; and the Ha- 

noverians 'prevailed.”” NIE 
The Jacobites had been long flattered with the 
hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſſion altered by the Earl 
of Oxford; but by the premature death of the 
Queen, all their expectations at once were blaſt- 
ed; the diligence and e the privy- couneii 
5 in 
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in which the Hanoverian intereſt prevailed, com- 
pleted their confuſion, and they now found them- 
. ſelves without any leader to give conliſtency to 
their deſigns, and force to their councils. U 
recollection they ſaw nothing ſo eligible as ſilence 
and ſubmiſſion; they hoped much from the aſſiſt- 
ance of France, and ſtill more from the vigour of 
the Pretender. ie 
Purſuant to the act of ſucceſſion, George I. ſon 
of Erneſt Auguſtus, firſt Elector of Brunſwick, 
and Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. aſcended 
the Britiſh throne. His mature age, he being now 
fifty-four years old; his ſagacity and experience, 
his numerous alliances, the general peace of Eu- 
rope; all contributed to his ſupport; and promiſed 
a peaceable and happy reign. . His virtues, though 
not ſhining, were ſolid; he was of a very different 
diſpoſition from the Stewart family, whom he ſuc- 
ceeded: they were known to a proverb for deſert- 
ing their friends in diſtreſs; George, on the con- 
trary, ſoon after his arrival in England, uſed to 
ſay, My maxim is never to abandon my friends; 
„ to do juſtice to all the world; and to fear no 
c man. To theſe qualifications he joined great 
application to buſineſs ;: but generally ſtudied more 
the intereſt of thoſe ſubjects he left behind, than 
of theſe he came to govern. 5 
The King firſt landed at Greenwich, where he 
was received by the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the Lords of the eh From the landing- 
place he walked to his palace in the Park, accom- 
panied by a great number of the nobility, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, who had the honour 
to kiſs bis hand as they approached. When he re- 
tired to his e my he ſent for thoſe of the 
nobility who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
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zeal for his ſucceſſion; but the Duke of Ormond, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Trevor, were not 
of the number; Lord Oxford too, the next morn- 
ing, was received with marks of difapprobation ; 
and none but the Whig party were-admitted into 
any ſhare of confidence. The King of a faction is 
but the ſovereigri of half his ſubjects; of this, 
however, the Monarch 1 ſpeak of did not ſeem 
ſenſible ; it was his misfortune, as well as that of 


the nation, that he was hemmed round by men 


who ſoured him with all their intereſts and preju- 
dices; none now but the violent in faction were 


admitted into employment; and the Whigs, while 
they pretended to ſecure to him the crown, were, 
with all poſſible diljgence, abridging its preroga- 


tive. An inſtantaneous and total change was' ef- 


fected in all offices of honour and "advantage. 
'The Whigs governed the ſenate, and the court 


diſpoſed of all places at pleaſure; whom they 


would they oppreſſed; bound the lower orders of 


people with new and ſevere laws; and this they 


called liberty. | | | 
Theſe partialities, and this oppreſſion, ſoon raiſ- 


ed diſcontents throughout the kingdom, The cla- 


mour of the church's being in danger was revived ; 
jealouſies were received; and dangerous tumults 


raiſed in every part of the country. The party cry 


was, Down with the Whigs; Sacheverel for ever. 
During theſe commotions in the Pretender's fa- 
your, this Prince himſelf continued only a calm 
ſpectator on the continent, now and then ſending 
over his emiſſaries to inflame the diſturbances, to 


"IT 


diſperſe his ineffectual manifeſtoes, and to delude 


the unwary. "Copies of a printed addreſs were 
ſent to the Dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, 
Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt diſtincki- 
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on, vindicating the Pretender's right to the crown, 
and complaining of the injuſtice that was done him 
by receiving a foreigner, Yet, notwithſtanding 


this, he continued to profeſs the trueſt weary for 


the Roman Catholic religion; and, ' inſtead of 
concealing” his ſentiments. on that head, gloried 


in his principles. It was the being a Papiſt which 


had. diſpoſſeſſed his father of the throne ; and 
ſurely the ſon could never hope to gain a crown 
| by the very methods in which it was loſt ; but an 
infatuation ſeemed for ever to attend all of that 

weak and unhappy family. * 2th 
However odious, at that time, the Popiſh ſuper- 
ſtitions were to the people in general, yet the opini- 
ons of the Diſſenters ſeemed ſtill more diſpleaſing. 
Religion was mingled with all political diſputes. 
| The High-eburch party complained, that, under 
a Whig: adminiftration, impiety and hereſy daily 
gained ground; that the prelates were at once neg- 
ligent of religious concerns, and warm in purſuit 
of temporal bleffings. A book written by Doctor 
Samuel Clarke, in favour of Socinianiſni, was 
ſtrictly -reprehended ; the - diſputes among the 
Churchmen roſe to ſuch a height, that the mini» 
ſtry was obliged to interpoſe ; and the clergy re- 
ceived orders for finiſhing . ſuch-like debates, and 
from intermeddling in aim of ſtate, Nothing, 
however, can be more impolitic in a ſtate, than to 
prohibit the clergy from diſputing with each other; 
dy this means they become more animated in the 
cauſe of religion; and whichever ſide they defend, 
they become wiſer and better as they carry on the 
cauſe, To filence theſe diſputes is to lead them 
into negligence: if religion be nat kept up by op- 
poſition, it falls to the ground, nor longer becomes 
an object of public concern. Government, I re- 
| peat, 
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Whigs had by far the majori! 
wy the ſtrongeſt averſion to 
9 the King himſelf, who — no ſecret of 
his 7 — Upon their firſt meeting he in- 
formed them, that the branches of the revenue 
granted for the ſupport of civil — were 
not ſufficient for that purpoſe; 
of the machinations of the Pretender, and intimat- 
ed that he expected their aſſiſtance in puniſhing 
ſuch as had endeavoured to deprive him of that 


all prepofleſſed 


bleſſing which be moſt valued, the affection of his 


people. As the houſes: were then Arete this 
ſerved to give them the alarm; and outwent 
eyen the moſt ſanguine expectations o "yo mon 
vindictive mini 1 be 

Their reſentment began with arraig ning lord 


Bolingbroke, who had juſt before withdrawn him- 
ſelf to France, of high treaſon, and other high 
erimes and miſdemeanors. To this it was obje 2 


ed by one of the members of the houſe of — | 


that nothing in the allegations laid to his charge 
amounted to high treaſon; To this there was no re- 
ply given; but Lord Coningſby 
chairman, ſaid he, has impeached the hand, but 
„ impeach the head; he has impeached the ſcho- 
lar, and I the maſter. I impeach Robert Earl'of 


| © Oxford, and Earl of Mortimer, of high treaſon 


« 2nd other crnnes and miſdemeanors.. When 


therefore this nobleman appeared the next day in 
the houſe of Lords, he was ayoided, by his brother 
Peers, as infectious; he, whoſe favour had been 
duta little before ſo earneſtly ſought after, was now 
ejected and — When the articles ur- 
"= 
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peat, ſhould never filence diſpute, and ſhould ne- 
ver {ide with either diſputant. 


new parliament was now called, in bin the 


e. Fories, and led 


apprized them 


ſtanding up, The 
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read againſt him in the houſe of Peers, ſome de- 
bates aroſe as to the nature of his indictment, 
Which, however, was carried by his adverſaties, 
and the articles of impeachment approved by the 
houſe; he was therefore again impeached at the 
bar of the houſe of Lords; and a motion was 
made that he might loſe his ſeat, and be commit- 
ted to cloſe cuſtody. The Ear! now ſeeing a fu- 
rious ſpirit of faction raiſed againſt him, and aim- 
ing at his head, was not wanting to himſelf, upon 
this emergency, but ſpoke to the following pur- 
poſe: I am accuſed, ſays he, for having made a 
peace; a peace, which, bad as it is now repreſent- 
ed, has been approved by two ſucceſſive parlia- 
* ments. For my own part, I always acted by the 
immediate directions and commands of the Queen 
<< my miſtreſs, and never offended againſt any 
4 known law. I am juſtified in my own conſcience, 
e and am unconcerned for the life of an inſignifi- 
e cant old man. But I cannot, without the higheſt 
% ingratitude, remain unconcerned for the beſt of 
Queens; obligation binds me to vindicate her 
« memory. My Lords, if minifters of ſtate, act- 
„ing by the immediate commands. of their Sove- 
& reign, are afterwards to be made accountable for 
their proceedings, it may one day or other, be 
the caſe of all the members of this auguſt af- 
«© ſembly. I do not doubt, therefore, that, out of 
regard to yourſelves, your Lordſhips will give 
me an equitable hearing; and J hope, that in the 
«« proſecution of this inquiry, it will appear, that 
] have merited not only the indulgence, but alſo 
the favour of this government. My Lords, am 
© now to take my leave of your Lordſhips, and of 
this honourable houſe, perhaps for ever! I ſhall 


« lay down my life with pleaſure, in a cauſe 3 
6 N 6 e 


public, they ſhould be deem 
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«ed by my late dear royal miſtreſs. And, when I 
« confider that I am to be judged by the juſtice, 
e honour,and virtue of my peers, I ſhall acquieſce, 
and retire with great content. And, my Lords, 
„God's will be done.“ On his return from the 
houſe of Lords to his own houſe, where he was, 
for that night, permitted to go, he was followed by 
a, great multitude. of people, crying out, High- 
church, Ormond and Oxford for ever. Next day 
he was brought to the bar, where he received a 
copy of his articles, and was allowed a month to 
prepare his anſwer. Though Doctor Mead declar- 
ed, that if the Earl ſhould be ſent to the Tower, 
his life would be in danger, it was carried that he 
ſhould be ſent there, whither he was attended by 
a prodigious concourſe of people, who did nat 
ſeruple to exclaim againſt his proſecutors. Tu- 
mults grew more frequent; and this only ſerved 
to increaſe the ſeverity of the legiſlature. ' An act 
was made, decreeing, that if any perſons, to the 
number of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould 
continue together one hour, after being required 
to diſperſe by a. uſtice of Peace, or other officer, 
and heard the proclamation againſt riots read in 
guilty of felony, 
without benefit of | clergy. An act of this kind 
carries its own, comment with it; legiſlatars ſhoud 
ever be averſe to enacting ſuch laws as leave the 
greateſt room for abuſe. | | 

A committee was now appointed to draw up ar- 
ticles of impeachment, and prepare evidence againſt 
him and the other impeached Lords; he was con- 
hned in the Tower, and there remained for two 
years; during which time, the kingdom was in a 


continual ferment, ſeveral other Lords, who had 
broke out into actual rebellion, and were taken 


in arms, being executed for treaſon ; the miniſtry 
| , 8 3 ſeemed 
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ſeemed. weary of extcutions ; and he, with his 
uſual foreſight, preſented, upon this occaſion, 2 
petition for coming to his trial. A day was there- 


| . fore aſſigned him The commons appointed a 


committee to inquire into the ſtate of the Earl's 
impeachment, and demanded à longer time to pre- 
pare for the trial. The truth is, they had now 
began to relax in their former aſperity; and the 
intoxication of party was not quite ſo ſtrong now 
as when he nad fieſl been committed. At the ap- 
pointed time the Peers repaired to the court in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where lord Cowper, preſided 
as Lord Steward. The commons were aſſembled, 


and the King and royal family aſſiſted at the ſo- 


lemnity. The priſoner was brought from the 
Tower, and his articles of it hment read, 
with his anſwers and the replies of the commons. 
Sir Joſeph ſekyl, one of the agents for the com- 
mons, ſtanding up to enforce the firſt article of 
his Lordſhip's accuſation, one of the Lords at- 
tending the houſe, obſerved, that much time 


would be conſumed in going through all the ar- 
ticles of the impeachment ; that nothing more re- 


mained than for the commons to make the 
two articles of high treaſon contained in bis 
charge; and that this would at onee determine 


the trial. His advice was agreed to by the Lords; 


but the commons delivered a paper containin 
their reaſons for aſſerting it as their undoubt 

right to carry on the impeachment in the manner 
they thought moſt conducive to their aim. On 
the other hand, the houſe of Lords inſiſted on 


their former reſolution, conſidering it as the pri- 


vilege of every judge to hear each cauſe in the 
manner he thinks moſt fitting. The diſpute grew 
ſtill more violent; a meſſage was at length ſent to 
the commons, intimating that the Lords intended 
l ; to 
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to proceed immediately to the Earl of Oxford's 
trial; and, ſoon after repairing”to the Hall of Juſ- 
tice, - they took their places. The commons, 
however, did not think fit to appear; and the 
Earl, having waited a quarter of an hour at the 
bar, was diſmiĩſſed fot want of accuſers. To this 
difpute, perhaps, he owed his ſafety, though it is 
probable they would have acquitted him of hi 
treaſon, as none of his actions could juſtly ſuffer 
ſuch an imputation. With the ſame acrimonyʒy 
proſecutions were carried on againſt Lord Boling- 
broke and the Duke of Ormond; but they had 
before found ſafety in flight. Win 
Such vindictive proceedings as theſe naturally 
excited indignation; the people groaned to behold 
a few great ones cloſe up all the avenues to royal 
favour, and rule the nation with rigout and par- 
tiality. In Scotland the diſcontent broke forth, at 
length into the flames of rebellion. The Earl of 
Mar, aſſembling three hundred of his own vaſſals, 
in the Highlands of Scotland, proclaimed the Pre- 
tender at Caſtletown, and ſet up his ſtandard at 
Brae Mar, on the ſixth day of September; then 

ing the title of Lieutenant- general of the 


Pretender's forces, he exhorted the people to taks 


up arms in defence of their lawful Sovereign. But 
theſe preparations were weak and ill conducted; 

all the deſigns of the rebels betrayed to the go 

vernment, the beginning of every revolt repreſſed; 
the weſtern counties prevented from riſing, and 

the moſt prudent precautions taken to keep all 
ſuſpected perſons in cuſtody, or in awe? The 
Earl of Derwentwater, and Mr. Foſter, took the 
field near the borders of Scotland; and, being 
joined by ſome gentlemen, proclaimed the Preten- 
der. Their rt attempt was to ſeige upon jr". 
| | | caſtle, 
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caſtle, in which they had many friends; but they 
Found the gates ſhut upon them, and were obliged 
0 retire to Hexham; while General Carpenter, 
__ .” having aſſembled a body of dragoons, reſolved to 
attack them before their numbers were increaſed, 
The rebels had two methods of acting with ſuc- 
ceſs; either marching immediately into the weſ- 
tern parts of Scotland, and their joining General 
Gordon, who commanded a ſtrong body of High- 
landers ; or of croſſing the Tweed, and attackin 
General Carpenter, whoſe forces did not excee 
nine hundred men. From their uſual infatuation 
neither of theſe ſchemes were put into execution; 
for, taking their route another way, they left Ge- 
neral Carpenter on one ſide, and reſolved to pe- 
netrate into England by the weſtern border. They 
accordingly advanced without either foreſight or 
deſign, as far as Preſton, where they firſt heard 
the news that General Wills was marching at the 
head of ſix regiments of horſe, and a battalion of 
foot, to attack them. They now therefore began 
to raiſe barricadoes, and to put the place in a poſ- 
ture of defence, repulſing at firſt the attack of 
the King's army with ſome ſucceſs. Next day, 
however, General Wills was reinforced by the 
troops under Carpenter, and the rebels were in- 
yeſted on all ſides. Foſter their General, ſent 
Colonel Oxburgh with a trumpet to the Engliſh 
commander, to propoſe a capitulation. This, how- 
ever, General Wills refuſed, alleging that he 
would not treat with rebels; and that all they 
could expect was, to be ſpared from immediate 
flaughter. Theſe were hard terms; but they 
were then obliged to ſubmit. They accordingly 
aid down their arms, and were put under a ſtrong 
guard. The leaders were ſecured, and led 2 
1 c ondon 
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London pinioned, and E while the 
Ch 


common men were confined at Cheſter and Liver- 


"While theſe unhappy cireumſtances attended 
the rebels in England, the Earl of Mar's forces, 
in the mean time, 'increaſed to the number of ten 
thouſand men, and he had made hitnſelf maſter 
of the whole country of Fife. Againſt him the 
Duke of Argyle ſet out for Scotland, as gomman=- 
der in chief of the forces in North Britain; and, 
aſſembling ſome troops in Lothian, returned to 
Stirling with all poſſible expedition. The Earl of 
Mar, being informed of this, at firſt retreated ; 
but being joined ſoon after by ſome clans under 
the Earl of. Seaforth, and others by General Gor- 
don, ho had ſignalized himſelf in the Ruſſian ſer- 
vice, he reſol ved to march forward towards Eng- 
land. The Duke of Argyle, apprized of his in- 
tention, and being joined by ſome regiments of 
dragoons from Ireland, determined to give him 
battle in the neighbourhood, of Dumblain, though 
his forces were by no means ſo numerous as thoſe 
of the rebel army. In the morning therefore of 
the ſame day on which the Preſton rebels had ſur- 
rendered, he drew up his forces, which did not 
exceed three thouſand ſive hundred men, but found 
himſelf. greatly out- flanked by the enemy. The 
Duke therefore perceiving the enemy making at- 
tempts to ſurround him, was obliged to alter his 
diſpoſition; which, on account of the ſcarcity of 
general officers, was not done ſo expeditiouſly as 
to be all formed before the rebels begun the at- 
tack. The left wing therefore of the Duke's ar- 
my fell in with the centre of the enemy's, and ſup» 
ported the firſt charge without ſhrinking. This 
wing even ſeemed, for a ſhort dane 
f | | they 
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they killed the chief leader of part of the rebel ar- 
my. But Glengary, who was ſecond in com- 
mand, undertook to infpire his intimidated forces; 
and waving his bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, 
Revenge. This animated his men to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they followed him cloſe to the muzzles 
of the muſkets; puſhed aſide the bayonets with 
their targets, and with their broad- ſwords did 
great execution. A total rout of that wing of the 
royal army enſued, and General Witham, their 
commander, flying full ſpeed to Stirling, gave out, 
that all was loſt. In the mean time the Duke of 
Argyle, who commanded in perſon on the right, 
attacked the leſt of the enemy, and drove them 
before him for two miles, though they often fa 
about and attempted to rally. The Duke havin 
thus entirely broke their left; and puſhed them 
over the river Allen, returned to the field, where 
he found that part of the rebel army which had 
deen victorious; but inſtead of renewing the en- 
gagement, both armies continued to gaze at each 
other, neither earing to advance; and towards 
evening both ſides drew off, each boalting of vic. 
tory. Which ever might claim the triumph, it 
muſt be owned, that all the honour; and all the ad- 
vantages of the day, belonged only to the Duke of 
Argyle. It was ſufficient for him to have interrupt- 
ed the enemies progreſs; a delay was to them 2 
defeat. The Earl of Mar therefore ſoon found 


his "diſappointments and loſſes increaſe. The | 


caſtle of Inverneſs, of which he was in poſſeſſion 
was delivered up to the King by Lord Lovat, who 
had hitherto appeared in the intereſt of the Pre- 
tender. The Marquis of Tullibardine left the 
Earl to defend his own country; and many of 
the-clans ſeeing no likelihood of coming my i 
WF a ſecon 
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a ſecond, engagement, returned home; an irre- 
ular army being much eaſier led to battle, than 


2 

n= induced to bear the fatigues of a campaign. 
83 The Pretender might now be convinced of the 
s, vanity of his expectations, in imagining that the 
e- whole country would riſe. up in his cauſe ; his af- 
les fairs now were actually deſperate; yet, with the 
ith uſual infatuation: of the family, he reſolved to ha- 
ald zard his perſon among his friends in Scotland, at 


the a time when ſuch a meaſure was totally uſeleſe, 
\eir and there was not; the;leaſt. probability; that the 
ut, utmoſt efforts he was capable of making, ſhould 
e of be attended with any degree of ſucceſs. Paſſing 
cht, therefore through France in diſguiſe, and em- 
Tem barking in a, ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, 
F on the twenty- ſecond day of December, on the 
ti coalts of Scotland, with only fix gentlemen in his 
hem retinue. Upon his arrival in Aberdeen, he was 
re ſolemnly proclaimed, and ſoon after made his pub- 
lic entry into Dundee; and, in two days more, 
came to Scoon, where he intended to — the 
ceremony of his coronation performed. He or- 
dered thankſgivings for his ſafe arrival, enjoined. 
the miniſters to pray for him in the churches and, 
without the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through 
all the ceremonies of royalty, which were, at ſuch, + 
a juncture, perfectly ridiculous. After this unim-, 
portant parade, he reſolved to abandon the enter- 
priſe, with the ſame levity. with which it had been. 
undertaken, and re-embarked for France, to- 
gether with the Earl of Mar, and ſome others, in 
a {mall ſhip that lay in the harbour of Montroſs; 
and, in five days, arrived at Gravelin. General 
Gordon, who was left commander in chief of the 
forces, with the aſſiſtance of the Earl-marſhal, 
proceeded with them to Aberdeen, where he ſe- 
cured three veſſels to ſail. northward, which took 
"HF on 
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on board the perſons who intended to make their 
eſcape«to the continent. In this manner the re- 
bellion was ſuppreſſed; but the fury of the viftors 
did not ſeem ĩn the leaſt to abate with their ſucceſs, 
The law was now put in force, with all its ter- 
rors; and the priſons of London were crouded 
with thoſe deluded wretches whom the miniſtry 
ſhewed no diſpoſition to fpare. The commons, in 
their addreſs to the crown, declared they would 
proſecute in the moſt ' vigorous manner the au- 
thors of the rebellion; and their reſolutions were 
as ſpeedy as their meaſures were vindictive: for 
it is ſomewhat ſurptiſing to obſerve, the great and 
unuſual diſpatch made by the parliament, with 
rd to the trial of theſe noblemen, who were 
taken priſoners on account of the rebellion: A 
conference was held between the two houſes con- 
cCerning that affair, the impeachments voted nimini 
contradicente, a committee appointed to draw up 


| 

the articles; and they were actually drawn, and 
delivered into the houſe, within the compaſs of . 
two hours: they were twice read, and agreed to i & 
with very few amendments, ing roſſed, read a third WW © 
time, paſſed, and carried to thè houſe of lords the f 
fame evening, about ten o' clock. The Earls Der- 


wentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown; 
the Lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, and Nairn, 
were the next day impeached. The Habeas corpus 
act was ſuſpended; and the rebel Lords, upon 
pleading guilty, received ſentence of death. No- 
thing could ſoften the privy council; the houſe of 

e preſented an addreſs to the throne for 
mercy, but without effect. Orders were diſpatch- 
ed for cecuting the Earls of Derwentwater and 
Nithſdale, and the viſcountKenmuir,immediately; 
the others were reſpited for three weeks longer. 


Nithſdale, however, eſcaped in woman's w_ 
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which were brought him by his mother,. the night 
before his intended execution. Derwentwater and 
Kenmuir were brought to the ſcaffold on Tower- 
hill, at the hour appointed. Both underwent their 
ſentence with calmneſs and intrepidity, pitied by 
all, ſeemingly leſs moved themſelves than the 
, 37 D039). - ip Li 3 3 

An act of parliament was alſo made for trying 
the private priſoners in London, and not in Lan- 
caſhire, here they were taken in arms; which 
proceeding was in ſome meaſure, an alteration of 
the ancient conſtitution of the kingdom, as was 
a ſeptennial bill; for it was thought neceſſary to 
prolong the time for the ſitting of a- parliament, 
which had ſhewn ſo much zeal for the intereſt of 
his majeſty; this power of ſelf- exiſtence, which 
was then aſſumed, has never ſince been parted 
with, notwithſtanding the many efforts that have 
been made to re- inſtate the conſtitution, and the 
removal of all pretences that occaſioned it. Mr. 
Foſter, Mackintoſh, and ſeveral others were found 
guilty, colonel Oxburgh and Mr. Gaſcoigne were 
executed at Tyburn. Foſter, however, eſcaped 
from Newgate, and reached the continent in 
ſafety; and ſome time after alſo - Mackintoſh, 
with ſome others, forced their way, having maſ- 


centinel. The July following William Paul, a 
clergyman of the eſtabliſhed Church, and John 
Hall, Eſq; had the ſentence of rebels executed 

Jaa them at Tyburn, the former a great zealot in 
ls cauſe, the other had been in the office of the 


irſt inſpired by the rigour of the new Whig mini- 


fitudes.of human tranſactions, we too often find 


tered. the keeper and turnkey, and diſarmed the 


peace. Such was the end of a rebellion, probably 
ry and parliament. In running through the vi- 


both ſides culpable ; and ſoit was in this caſe, —4 
royal 


, 
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royal party acted under the influence of partiality, 
rigour, and prejudice, gratified private animoſity 
under the maſk of public juſtice; and, in theit 
pretended love of juſtice, forgot humanity. On 
the other hand, the Pretender's party aimed not 
only at ſubverting the Ern, but the reli- 
gion of. the kingdom: bred a Papiſt himſelf, he 
confided. only in counſellors of his own perſuaſion; 
and moſt of thoſe who adhered to his cauſe were: 
men of indifferent morals, or bigotted principles; 
but ſuch is the propenſity of the human heart to 
ambition, that even proſpects placed on the moſt 
inſufficient. foundation, have charms to invite, 
and create hopes, that upon the leaſt reflection, 
muſt appear deluſive. Clemency, however, in the 
government, at that time, would probably have 
extinguiſhed all the factious ſpirit Which has hi- 
therto diſturbed the peace of this country; for it 
has ever been the character of the Engliſh, that 
they are more eaſily led than driven to loyalty; Wo 
nor, indeed, is this a wonder, ſince one is the M2 
effect of reaſon, the other of force. 
e en tc ft I am, Cc. Mou 


Na government, ſo very complicated as that of 
England, it muſt neceſſatily change from itſeli, 

in a revolution of even a few years, ſome of its 
weaker branches acquire ſtrength, as its ſtrongeſ x 
decline. At this period, the rich and noble ſeem 
ed to poſſeſs a greater ſhare of power than the 
had done for ſome ages prece ling; the houſe d 
commons became each day a ſtronger body, at one 
more independent on the crown and the people 


— 
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It was now ſeen that the rich could at any time 
ity buy their election; and that while their laws go- 
ver ned the pbor, they might be enabled to govern 
On WM the law. The rebettion was now extimguithed ; 
ind the feyerities which juſtice had inflicted, ex- 
cited the diſcontent of many, whoſe humane paf- 
he ons were awakened as their fears began to ſub- 
n; WM fide. This ſerved as a pretext for continuing the 
vere: parliament, and repealing the act by which they 


les; vere to be diſſolved at the expiration of every 
to I third year. An act of this nature, by Which a 
moſt Wl parliament thus extended their own power, was 


thought, by many, the ready means of under- 
mining the conſtitution; for if they could with 
impunity extend their continuance for ſeven years, 
vhich was the time propoſed, they could alſo for 
life continue their power; but this, it was obſerved, 
was utterly incompatible with the ſpirit of legiſa- 
tion, The bill, however, paſſed both houſes; all 
objections to it were conſidered as diſaffection; 
and, in a ſhort time, it received the royal ſanction. 
The people might murmur at this encroachment; 
but it Was now too late for redrefs. It is worth 
obſerving, however, that this alteration of the 
conſtitution, from triennial to ſeptennial parlia- 
ments, is indefenfible, but from the particular 

xigency that required it; but when that exi- 

geney ceaſed to Exiſt, and the Brunſwick family 
Was ſo firmly ſeated on the throne, as to be no 
Neger apprehenſive of the attempts of a Pretender, 
eis ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that there ſhould not 
e patriotiſm'enough left in future ſenates, as to 
make them endeavour at the reſtoration of the 
nſtitution in this eſſential; this fundamental 
joint, It was not certainly, at the time of paſling - 
us act, intended that a ſeptennial parliament 
. ſhould 


— 
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ſhould ever thenceforward exert in this kingdom; 


but when thoſe fears of a Popiſh Pretender began 
o.fublide, and there was no reaſonable cauſe of 
apprehenſion from the bigotry of the Jacobite 
party, every lover of his country, and true friend 
to liberty, hoped that triennial parliaments, thoſe 
firm bulwarks of. the people's freedom, would be 
reſtored. Hitherto, We have been diſappointed of 
this great bleſſingʒ but it is ardently wiſhed by all, 
and expected by not a few, that it will not be long 
before we are again put in poſſeſſion of. this pri- 
valege,. ſo. conformable; to ancient uſage, and ſo 
agreeable to the deſires of the people in general. 

, Domeſtic. concerps being now. adjuſted, the 
King began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian 
dominions, and determined upon a voyage to the 
continent. Nor was he without his fears for bis 
dominions there, as Charles XII. of Sweden, pro- 
feſſed the higheſt diſpleaſure at his having entered 
into a confederacy againſt him in his abſence. 
Having therefore paſſed through Holland to Ha- 
nover, in order to ſecure his German territories, 
he entered into a treaty with the Dutch and the 
Regent of France, by which they promjſed mu- 
- tually to aſſiſt each other, in caſe of invaſion; but 
the death of the Swediſh Monarch, who was, kill- 
ed by a cannon ball at the ſiege of Frederickſtadt, 
ſoon put an end to his diſquietudes from that 
quarter... However, his Majeſty, to ſecute himſelf 
as far as alliances could add to his ſafety, en- 
tered into engagements with the different powers 
' of; Europe 3. ſome were brought to accede by mo- 

ney, others by promiſes. . Treaties of this kind 
ſeldom give any real ſecurity; they may be con- 
ſidered-as mere political playthings; they amuſe 
for a while, and then are thrown neglected. by, ne- 
oy 5 ver 
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ver more to be heard of, as nothing but its own 


100 internal ſtrength or ſituation can guard a country 
of from inſult. 19 510 | 
bite Among other treaties concluded with ſuch in- 
end tentions, Was that called the Quadruple Alliance. 
1oſe It was agreed upon berween.the Emperor, France, 


1 be England, and Holland, that the Emperor ſhould 
renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Spain, 
and exchange Sardinia - for Sicily with the Duke 
of Savoy. That the ſucceſſion to the Duchies of 
Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, ſhould be ſettled 
on the Queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe the 
preſent poſſeſſors ſhould die without male iſſue. 
This treaty was by no means favourable to the 
intereſts of England, as it irtterrupted the com- 
merce with Spain; and, as it deſtroyed the ba- 
lance of power in Italy, by throwing too much in- 
to the hands of Auſtria. However, England fit- 
ted out a ſtrong ſquadron in order to bring Spain 
to terms, if that kingdom ſhould inſiſt upon its 
rizhts in Italy. The war between the Emperor 
and King of Spain was actually begun in that 
country; and the mediation of the King of England 
was rejected as partial and unjuſt, It was there-, 
fore reſolved by the court of London to ſupport 
ts negotiations with the ſtrongeſt reaſons ; name=- 
ly, thoſe of war. Sir George Byng failed to Na- 
ples with twenty-two ſhips of the line, where he 
was received as a deliverer, that city having been 
under the utmolt terrors of an invaſion from 
pain. Here the Engliſh admiral received in- 
telligence, that the Spaniſh army, amounting to. 
thirty thouſand men, had landed in Sicily; where- 
lore he immediately determined to ſail thither, 
ully reſolved to purſue the Spaniſh fleet. Upon 
oublingCapeFaro, he perceived two ſmall Spaniſh 
E 2 \ © vellch 
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veſſels, and purſuing them cloſely they led him to 
their main fleet, which, before noon, he perceived 
in line of battle, amounting, in all, to twenty-ſe- 
ven fail. At fight of the Engliſh fleet, the Spa- 
niſh fleet, though ſuperior in numbers, attempted 
to ſail away, as the- Engliſh had, for ſome time, 
acquired ſuch expertneſs in naval affairs, that no 
other nation would venture to face them, except 
with manifeſt advantage on their fide. The Spa- 
niards ſeemed diſtracted in their councils, and 
acted with extreme confuſion ; they made a run- 
ning fight; but notwithſtanding what they could 
do, all but. three were taken. The admiral, dur- 
ing this engagement, acted with equal prudence 
and reſolution; and the King wrote him a letter 
with his own hand, approving his conduct. This 
victory neceſſarily produced the reſentment and 
complaints of the Spaniſh miniſters at all the courts 
of Europe, which induced England to declare war 
with Spain; and the Regent of France joined 
England in a ſimilar declaration. The Duke of 

- Ormond, now, once more, hoped, by the afliſt- 
ance of Cardinal Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſter, 
to reſtore the Pretender in England. He accord- 
ingly ſet fait with ſome: troops, and proceeded as i © 
far as Cape Finiſterre, where his fleet was diſ- © 
perſed, and diſabled by a violent ſtorm, which en- : 


tirely fruſtrated the armament ; and, from this 
time, the Pretender ſeemed to loſe all hopes of fi 
being received in England. This blow of fortune, h 
together with the bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms 
in Sicily and elſewhere, once more induced them iy 
to with for peace; and the King of Spain was t {tr 
laſt-contented to ſign the quadruple alliance. the 
King George having thus, with equal vigouffict. 
| en, ſurmounted all the obſtacles fu 
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met with in his way to the throne, and uſed every 
precaution that ſagacity could ſ uggeſt, for ſecuring 
himſelf in it, again -returned”to England, where 
the addreſies from both houſes were as loyal as he 
could expect. From addrefling, they turned to an 
object of the greateſt importance; namely, that of 
ſecuring the dependency of the Iriſh parliament 
upon that of Great Britain, Maurice Anneſly had 
appealed to the houſe of Peers in England, from a 
decree of the houſe of Peers in Ireland; which 
was reverſed, The Britiſh Peers ordered the Ba- 
rons of the Exchequer in Ireland, to put Mr. An- 
neſly in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the 
decree in that kingdom. Fhe Barons obeyed this 
order, and the Iriſh houſe of Peers paſſed a vote 
againſt them, as having attempted to diminiſh the 
juſt privileges of the parliament of Ireland; and, 
at the fame time, ordered the Barons to be taken 
under the cuſtody of the Black Rod. On the 
other hand, the houſe of Lords in England re- 
ſolved, that the Barons of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land had ated with courage and fidelity; and ad- 
dreſſed the King to ſignify his approbation of their 
conduct, by ſome marks of his favour. To complete 
tie intention, a bill was prepared, by which the 
lth houſe of Lords was deprived of all rights of 
inal juriſdiction. This was oppoſed in both houſes; 
lu the lower houſe Mr. Pitt afferted, that it would 
ally increaſe the power of the Engliſh Peers, who! 
hd already too much. Mer. Hungerford demon- 
trated that the Iriſh Lords had always exerted 
their power of finally deciding cauſes. The Duke 

of Leeds produced fifteen reaſons againſt the bill; 
Nut, notwithſtanding all oppofition, it was carried 
Ja great majority, and received the royal ailent. 
the kingdom of Ircland was not, at that time, 
| {0 
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fo well acquainted with the nature of liberty, and 
its own conſtitution, as it is at preſent; Their 
bhouſe of Lords might then conſiſt moſtly of men 
bred up in luxury and ignorance; neither ſpirit- 
eld enough to make oppoſition, nor {kilful enough 
JJ 0 
But this blow, Which the Iriſh felt ſeverely, was 
not ſo great as that which England now began to 
ſuffer from that ſpirit of avarice and chicanery 
which had infected almoſt all ranks of people. In 
the year 1720, John Law, a Scotchman, had 
erected a company in France under the name of 
the Miſſiſippi; which, at firſt; promiſed the de- 
luded people immenſe wealth, but too ſoon appear- 
ed an impoſture, and left the greateſt part of that 
nation in ruin and diftreſs. The year follow- 
ing the people of England were deceived by juſt 
ſuch another project, which is remembered by 
the name of the South-Sea ſcheme; and to this 
day, felt by thouſands. To explain this as con- 
ciſely as poſſible, it is to be obſerved, that ever 
ſince the revolution, the government, not having 
ſufficient ſupplies granted by parliament ; or what 
was granted requiring time to be collected, they 
were obliged to borrow money from ſeveral differ- 
ent companies of merchants ; and, among tho ieſt, 
from the company which traded to the South- Sea. 
In the year 1716, they were indebted to this com- 
ny about nine millions and an half of money, 
for Which they granted an annual intereſt, at the 
rate of ſix per cent. As this company was not the 
only one, to which the government was. indebted, 
and paid the ſame intereſt, Sir Robert Walpole 
conceived a deſign of leſſening theſe national 
debts, by giving the ſeveral companies an alter- 
native, either of accepting a leſs intereſt ; 1 
a Py 
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ly, five per cent. for their money, ot of being paid 
the principal. Phe different companies chofe 
rather to accept their intereſt, thus diminiſhed, 
than their capital; and the South- Sea company 
accordingly having made up their debt to the go- 
vernment ten millions, inſtead of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds which they uſually received as intereſt, 
were ſatisfied with five hundred thouſand. In the 
ſame manner the governors and company of the 
Bank, and other companies, were contented to re- 
ceive a diminiſhed annuity for their ſeveral loans, 
all which greatly leſſened the national debt. It 
was in this ſituation of things that Sir Fine 
Blount, who had been bred a ferivener, and was 
poſſeſſed of all the cunning and plauſibility requi- 
ſite for ſuch an undertaking, propoſed to the mi- 
niſtry, in the name of the South-Sea company, to 
leſſen the national debt ſtill further, by permitting 
the South - Sea company to buy up all the debts ot 
the different companies, and thus to become the 
principal creditor of the ſtate. The terms offered 
the government were extremely advantageous. 
The South-Sea company was to'redeem the debts 

of the nation out of the hands of the private 
proprietors, who were creditors to government, 
upon whatever terms they could agree on; and, 
for the intereſt of this money, which they had 
thus redeemed, and taken into their 'own hands, 
they ſhould be allowed for fix years five per 
cent, and then the intereſt to be reduced to 
ſour, redeemable by parliament. For theſe pur- 
poſes a bill paſſed both houſes; and as the di- 
rectors of the South-Sea company could not of 
themſelves alone be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of 
money ſufficient to buy up theſe debts of the go- 
vernment, they were impowered to raiſe it by 
opening a ſubſcription, and granting annuities to 
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ſuch proprietors as ſhould think proper to exchangy 
their creditors ; ae the Crown for the I 
Sea COMPANY 3 with the T that might be 
ag! e. eien induſtry, The ior advantages 
ey: Bhd w of the proprietors were 1 ered, by x wk 
exchanging their property in the fun for South, 
Sea Rock, 2 2 chimericaſ proſpect of having 


their 0 1 8 to great advantage, by a com- 


mereg to the ſouthern parts of America, where it 
Was reported, that the Engliſh were to. have fome 
new ſettlements granted them by the King of 
Faun - The directors books therefore were no 
gener opened for the firſt 90 os en 
Fo ta make the exchange; the 
- 1ubleriptians in a few days (old 28. double K. 
- Price they bad been bought for. The ſcheme ſuc- 
| ceded, and the whole nation was infected with 4 
ſpirit of avaricipus enterprize. he infatuation 
| prevailed ; ;: the ſtock increaſed to a ſurpriſing de- 
ges; but after a few months, the people awaked 
rom their ee they found that all the ad- 
tages to be expected were merely imaginary; 
apd 5p ite number of . very greet 
In vin. Many irectors whoſe arts had 
theſe vain, expectations, had amaſſed ſur- 
on 8 rm it fo ind" the pal ang copſolation 
| arliament ſtripping 
t bo: Pele n * th ; and orders were 
gen to 4 wg L directors of the South - Sea 


company from their feats. in the bouſe of com- 


mons, or the places they poſſeſſed under the go- 
vergment. Phe delinquents being puniſhed by 
2 forferture of their eſtates, the parliamegt next 
_ converted its attention toward redreſſing the ſuf- 
ferers. Several uſeful and juſt reſolutions were 
taken, and a bill was ſpecgily 8 towards re- 
pairing the miſchiefs. "Or — Projre ariling from 
the 
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the South-Sea ſcheme, the ſum of ſeven millions 
was granted tothe ancient proprietors ; ſeveral ad- 
ditions alfo- were made to their dividends out of 
what was poſſeſſed by the company in their own 
right, the remaining capital ftock alſo was divided 
among all! the proprietors at the rate of thirty- 
three, which in the year 1720 ſold for co per 
cent. from that time it gradually declined; the 4th 
ſubſcription for oo coſt 2004 which ſold in 
the Alley for 245k In the mean time petitions 
from all parts-of the kingdom were preſented to 
the houſe, demanding juſtice; and the whole nation 
ſeemed exaſperated to the higheſt degree. During 
theſe tranſactions, the K ing, with ſerenity and wif- 
dom preſided at the helm, influenced his parliament 
to purſue eq uitable meaſures, and, by his couneils, 
endeavoured to reſtore the eredit᷑ of the nation. 

The diicontents occaſioned by tiieſt public ca- 
lamities, - once more gave the diſaffected: expecta- 
tions of accompliſhing their deſigus. Butz; im all 
their eouneils they were weak, divided, and wa- 
rering. Their preſent intentions therefore could 
not eſcape! the vigilance of the Ring, who had 
emiſſaries in every court, and by alliances,: had 
intereſted every potentate in his favour. He was 
therefore ſoon: informed; by the Duke of Or- 
leans, Regent off Franee, of a new — 
contrived” by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, which 
poſtported bist intended ' journey to Hanover. 
Among thoſe ' againſt: whom the moſt: poſitive - 
evidence appeared, was Mr. Chriſtopher Layer, 

2 young' gentleman of the Middle Temple. He 
was convicted of having inliſted men for the 
Pretender's ſervice; and received ſentence of 
death; which he underwent, after having been 
often examined and as often refuſed to diſcover 
lis accotmplices. He was the only perſon who ſuf- 
E 5 fered 
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fered death upon this occaſion ; but ſeveral no- 
blemen of high diſtinction were made priſoners 
upon ſuſpicion.; The Duke of Norfolk, the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, the Lord Orrery, and the 
Lord North and Gray were of this number. 
Of theſe all but the Biſhop of Rocheſter came 
off without puniſhment, - as the circumſtances 
that appeared were. not ſufficient; to convict 
them. However, a bill was brought into the 
houſe of commons to impeach him; and not- 
withſtanding it met no little oppoſition, yet it was 
reſolved by a great majority, that he ſhould be 
deprived of his office and benefice, and baniſh- 
ed the kingdom for ever. The Biſhop made no 
defence in the lower houſe, reſerving all' his 
power to be exerted in the houſe of Lords. In 
that aſſembly he had many friends; his elo- 
quence, politeneſs, and ingenuity had procùred 
- him many; and his cauſe — heard, a long 
and warm debate was the conſequence. As 
thete was little againſt. him but intercepted let- 
ters, which were Written in cypher, the Earl 
Pawlet inſiſted on the danger und injuſtice of 
departing, in ſuch caſes, from the fixed rules 
of evidence. The Duke of Wharton havi 
ſummed up the depoſitions, and ſhewn. the inlul⸗ 
ficiency of them, concluded with ſaying, That 
Jet the conſequence be what they would, he 
| hoped the luſtre of that houſe would be. never 
tarniſhed, by condemning a man without evi- 
dence. The Lord Bathurſt ſpoke alſo againſt 
the bill, obſerving, That if ſuch extraordinary 
proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw nothing 
remaining for him and others to do, but to re- 
tire to their country-houſes, and there, if poſ- 
- ſible, quietly enjoy their eſtates within their own 
WS Fr . * 0 flumilies, 


without legal proof, in a ſhort time the mini- 


*urged in behalf of the bill, was neceſſity; but, 
for his part he could ſee nothing that could 
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families, ſince the leaſt correſpondence, or in- 
tercepted letter, might be made criminal: Then 
turning to the Biſhops, he ſaid he could hardly 
account for the inveterate hatred and malice 
ſome perſons bore the ingenious Biſhop'of Ro- 
cheſter unleſs it was, that they were infatuated 
like the wild Americans, who fondly believe 
they inherit, not only the ſpoils, but even the 
abilities of any man they kill. The Earl of 
Strafford ſpoke on the ſame fide ; as alſo Lord 
Trevor, who obſerved, That if men were in 
this unprecedented manner, proceeded againſt, 


ſter's favour would be the ſubject's only pro- 
tection ; but that for himſelf, no apprehenſion 
of what he might ſuffer, ſhould deter him from 
doing his duty, He was anſwered by 'Lord 
Seafield, who endeayoured to ſhew, that the 
evidence which had been produced before them 
was ſufficient to convince any reaſonable man ; 
and, in this, he was ſupported * the Duke of 
Argyle and Lord Lechmere. Lo theſe Lord 
Cowper replied, That the ſtrongeſt argument 


juſtify ſuch unprecedented, and ſuch dangerous 
proceedings. The other party, however, ſaid 
little in anſwer; perhaps n=? ſenſible. of a 
majority in their favour. The bill was paſſed 
zgainſt the Biſhop, and ſeveral Lords entered 
their proteſt, . Among the members of the 
houſe of commons, who had exerted * them- 
ſelves moſt ſtrenuoufly in the Biſhop's favour, 
was Doctor Friend; the celebrated phyſician ; 
and he was now taken into cuſtody on ſuſpi- 
cion of tteaſonable practices. He was ſoon af- 
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ter, 8 admitted to bail;z his friend Ds, 
Mead becoming his. ſecurity. a, two days af- 
ter the Biſhop of Rocheſter embarked, 10 bar 
niſhme t. acco nied with his da ter; and, 
on the ſame bor hen be landed at Calais, the far 
mous Lord Rolnghroke arrived. there, in his re- 
| turn Þ Ep land, having obtained his Majeſty's 
Pardo tho n, which, the Biſhop, ſailing Gl, 
[ Lerdlig add gre, exchanged. In this manner 
the Biſhop continued i in exiſe and poverty till he 
died; though it may not be improper to obſerye, 
that Doctor Sachevere), left him, by will, fue 

hundred. pounds. 

of ew tranſactions of importance happened dure 
the remainder of, this. reign: the miniſtry 
55 engaged - in making various and. expenr 
five negotiations, alliances, and treaties; coves 
nants that are made without. faith, and, only ob- 
ſerved from 8 of, intereſt or feat. The 
parliament, made alſo ſome. efforts ta check the 
progreſs of, vice and. immorality, which nom 
degan to be diffuſed through every rank of 
nie; ; lyzury, and. profligacy: had — egD to a 


ſurhriſing degree; nor were, there any tranſac- 


tions to fill the page 85 hiſtocy, except: the 
mercenary ſchemes. of. vile, projectars, Gy the 
taſteleſs profuſion, of L opulence. I 
ereaties, lately concluded with e were 1 
broken, perhaps by, every, Lo 

fier was ſent to intercept. R 
from America; of whi 7 Spaniards. being 
apprized, remanded back their, treaſure ;. an 
the greateſt part of the Engliſh. fleet, ſent. on 
this exrand, was, rendered, by the worms, en- 
ricely. unfit for ſervice; and the men were cut 
off by the unhealthy climate and, long. woyffe 
| | | 4 
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To retaliate. this, the Spaniards: undertook the 
ſiege of Gibraltar, and with fenilar- ſucceſs, 
New, treaties; were. ſet. on font; France offered 
its mediation; and fugh a. recanciliation as trea- 
ties could procure: was the: conſequence. 7% 

The King had not nom, for two years, vi- 
ſited his German dominions; and: therefore ſoon 
after the breaking up of: parliament he pro- 
pared for à journey to Hanover. According! 
having; appointed an adminiſtration in his ab- 
ſence, he embarked for Holland; lay, upon bis 
landings, at the little town: of Vert; next day 
proceedxd on his jo 3. and, in. to days 
more, hetzween ten and eleven at night, arrived 
at Delden, in; all appearance in: perfect; health. 
He ſupped: there very heartily; and. continued his 
progreſs early the next morning. Between eight 
and nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, and; 
it being perceived that ane of his hands lay 
mationleſs, monſieur Fabrice, who: had former- 
ly. been the; ſervant of the King of Sweden, 
and, now attended King: George, chafed it bo- 
tween bis, As this had no effect; the ſurgeon 
was called, who fallowed: on and 
alſo raþbedlit-withe ſpirits ; ſoon after the King's 
tongue began ta ſwell, and he had: juſt force 
tough. ta bid them haſten: to Oſnabrughy; and 
falling into Fabrice's arms, quite inſenſiblo, 
never recovered, but expired about eleven o'clock 
the next marning. He died on Sunday the ele- 
jenth of June, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
ige, and in the thirteenth of his reign. 

George I. was plain and ſimple in his perſon 
and addreſs; grave and compoſed in his deport- 
ment, though eaſy, familiar, and facetious in 
lis haurs of relaxation, Before he — the 

rone 
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throne of Great Britain, he had acquired the 
character of a circumfpect general, a juſt and 
mereiful Prince, and a wiſe politician, who per- 
fectly underſtood, and- ſteadily purſued his own 
intereſt. With theſe qualities, it cannot be 
doubted but that he came to England extremely 
well diſpoſed to govern his new ſubjects accord- 
ing to the maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and the genius of- his people; though we muſt 
confeſs, that what was obſerved of the character 
of William III. whoſe predilection for the Dutch 
made him the leſs: regard and love hi own im- 
mediate ſubjects; is equally applicable to George, 
who, in his whole conduct, and his frequent 
journeys to Hanover, attended with ſuch a heavy 
Joſs; and fo conſiderable an expence to the nation, 
made it evident, that he preferred their intereſts 
to thoſe of his Engliſh ſubjects. 

He was almoſt ever attended with good fortune, 
which was partly owing to prudenee, and more 
to aſſiduityj. Whatever was good or great in the 
reign of George I. ought to be attributed wholly 

to himſelf; and whenever he deviated, it might 
juſtly be imputed to a miniſtry always partial, and 
often corrupt. In ſhort, his ſucceſſes are the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance of how much may be atchieved 
by moderate abilities, exerted with application and 
uniformity. - * * 
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2 F 
* HAVE not hitherto ſaid any thing of the lite- 
be rature of the preſent period, having reſolved 
ely to refer it to a ſeparate letter, in which we ma 
rd- have a more conſpicuous view of it, than if blended 
on, with the ordinary occurrences of the ſtate. *Tho® 
ub learning had never received fewer encouragements 
Fer than in the preſent reign, yet it never flouriſhed: 
itch more. The ſpirit of philoſophy which had been 
im- excited in former ages, ſtill continued to operate 
roe, with the greateſt ſucceſs, and produced the great- 
nent eſt men in every profeſſion. Among the divines, 
eavy Atterbury and Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
ion, As a preacher, Atterbury united all the graces of 
reſts ſtyle with all the elegance of a juſt delivery; he 
was natural, polite, ſpirited ; 7. his ſermons may 
ane, be ranked among the firſt of this period. Clarke, 
more on the other hand, deſpiſing the graces of elo- 
1 the quence, only ſought. after conviction, with rigo- 
holly rous, though phlegmatic exactneſs, and brought 
night moral truths almoſt to mathematical preciſion. 
, and Yet neither, he, Cudworth, nor any other divine, 
e the did ſuch ſervice to the reaſoning world, as the 
ieved great Mr. John Locke, who may be juſtly ſaid to 
n and have reformed all our modes of thinking in meta- 
phyſical inquiry. Though the jargon of ſchools 
| had been hefore him arraigned, yet ſeveral of their 
I errots Rat ſtill ſubſiſted, and were regarded as true. 


Locke, therefore, ſet himſelf to overturn their ſyſ- 
dane refute their abſurdities; theſe he effec- 
t Maccompliſhed ; for which reaſon his book, 
when publiſhed, was of infinite ſervice; it may in- 
Leed, be found leſs uſeful at preſent, when the doc- 
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trines it was calculated to refute, are no longer 
o | 
Among the mbral writers of this period, the 

Earll of Shafteſturyris notito- be paſſed over, whoſe 
„ in ſume meaſure; recompenſes for his 
want of: ſalidity.. The opinions of all latter writ- 
ers upon moral. ſubjects, are only derived from 
tha ancients. Morals are a ſubject on which the 

induſtry of mon have been exerciſed in ev . 
and an infinite: number of ſyſtems have 3 
naſult. That of Shafteſpury, in which he eſta- 
bliſhes a natural ſenſe of moral beauty, wus origi- 
nally; profefled: by Plato, and only adorned by the 
Engliſh: philoſopher. This: ſeemed to be the age 
af ſpeculation... Be ,-- afterwards biſhop. of 
Cloynein Ireland, ſurpaſſed all his cotemporaries, 
in ſubtlety of diſquifition-;- but the mere efforts of 
reaſon, which. are eerted rather to raiſe doubt 
than procure dortainty, will never meet with much 
favaur from ſa vain à being as man. Lord Bo- 
lingbrake had alſo ſome: reputation for metaphy- 
ſical. inquiry ;, his friends extolled his ſagacity on 
that heac; and the public were willing enough to 
acquieſce in their opinion; his fame, therefore, 
mightehave ontinued to riſe, or, at leaſt; would 
never haue ſunk, if he had · never publiſhed. His 
warks have appeared, and the public are no longer 
in thein former ſentiments. In mathematics and 
natural philoſophy, the vein opened by Newton, 
was proſocuted: with ſucceſs. This great man, 
the ornament of humanity, whoſe amazing gem. 
us ſeemed: toi carry him far above this mortal 

„ and to explore the ſecrets of another 
world, ſurpaſſed all his cotemporaries in a high 
reach of thought; and conveying with perſpicui- 
tyand preciſion, thoſe ſublime diſcoveries, * 
| | | Us 
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he alone was eapable of attaining. Dr. Halley il- 
luſtrated the theory of the tides, and increaſed the 
catalogue of the ſtars; while Gregory reduced 
aſtronomy to one. comprehenſive and regular ſyſ- 
tem. Doctor Friend, in medicine, produced ſome 
ingenious theories, which, if they did not improve 
the art, at leaſt ſhewed his abilities and learning in 
his profeſſion. Dr. Mead was equally elegant, 
and more ſueceſsfu]; to him is owing the uſeful 
improvement of tapping in the drapſy, at once by 
means of . (wathe. But, — all = other parts, 
poetry in this age was carried to the greateſt per- 
feftion. The language, far ſome ages, had been 
improving, but now it ſeemed intirely diveſted of 
its roughneſs and barbarxity. Among the poets of 
this period, we may place John Philips, author of 
ſeveral poems, but of none more admired than that 
humorous one, intitled, The plendid Shilling ; he 
lived in obſeuxity, and died juſt above want. 
William Congrevedeſerves alfa particular notice; 
his comedies, ſome of which were but coolly re- 
ceived upon their firſt appearance, ſeemed to mend 
upon repetition; and, he is, at proſent, juſtly allewed 
the foremoſt in that ſpecies of dramatic paefy. 
His wit is ever juſt and brilliant; his ſentiments 
new and lively; and his elegance equal to his re- 
gularity. Next him Vanbeugh is placed, whoſe 
humour ſeems more natural, and characters more 
new; but he ewes toe many obligations to the 
French, entirely to paſs for an original ; and his 
total diſregard to decency, in a great meaſure, 
impairs bis merit. Farquhar is ill more lively, 
and, perhaps, more entertaining than either; his 
pieces ſtill continue the favourite performances of 
the ſtage, and bear frequent repetitian without ſa- 
lety; but he often miſtakes pertneſs for wit, and 


ſeldom 
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ſeldom draws his characters with proper force or 
eriginality. However, he died very young; and 


it is remarkable, that he continued to improve as. 


he grew older; his laſt play, intitled, The Beaux 
Stratagem, being the beſt of his productions. Ad- 
diſon, both as a poet and proſe writer, deſerves the 
higheſt regard and imitation. His Campaign, and 


Letter to Lord Halifax from Italy, are maſter- 


pieces of the former, and his Eſſays publiſhed in 
the Spectator, are inimitable ſpecimens of the lat- 
ter. Whatever he treated of, was handled with 
elegance and preciſion; and that virtue which 
Was taught in his writings, was enforced by his 
example. Steele was Addiſon's friend and admi- 
rer; his comedies are perfectly polite, chaſte, and 
genteel; nor were his other works contemptible; 
he wrote on ſeveral ſubjects, and yet it is amazing, 
in the a ape of his purſuits, how he found 
leiſure for the diſcuſſion of any: ever perſecuted 
by creditors, whom his profuſeneſs drew upon 


him, or purſuing impracticable ſchemes, ſuggeſt- 


ed. by ill-grounded ambition. Dean Swift was 
the profelfed antagoniſt of both Addiſon and him. 
He perceived that there was a ſpirit of romance 
mixed with all the works of the poets who preced- 
ed him; or, in other words; that they had drawn 
nature on the moſt pleaſing ſide. There till, 
therefore, was a place left for him, who, careleſs 
of cenſure, ſhould deſcribe it juſt as it was, with 
- all its deformities; the therefore owes much of his 

fame, not ſo much to the greatneſs of his genius, 
as to the boldneſs of it. He was dry, farcaſtic, 
and ſevere; andſuited his ſtyle exactly to the turn 
of his thought, being conciſe and nervous,and more 
correct than that of any of his cotemporaries, Addi- 
ſon excepted. In this period alſo flouriſhed _ of 
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ſubordinate fame. Prior was the firſt who adopt- 
ed the French elegant, eaſy manner of telling a 
ſtory; but if What he has borrowed from that na- 
tion be taken from him, ſcarce any thing will be 
left, upon which he can lay claim to applauſe in 
poetry. Rowe was only outdone by Shakeſpear 


and Ot way, as a tragic writer; he has fewer ab⸗ 


ſurdities than either; and is, perhaps, as pathetic 
as they; but his flights are not ſo bold; nor his 
characters ſo ſtrongly marked. Perhaps his com- 
ing later than the reſt may have contributed to 
leſſen the eſteem he deſerves. Garth had ſucceſs as 


a poet; and, for a time, his fame was even greater 


an his deſert. In his principal: work, the Diſpen- 
ſary, his verſification is negligent; and his plot 


is now; become tedious; but whatever he may loſe 


as a poet, it would be improper to rob him of the 
merit he deſerves for having written the proſe de- 
dication and preface to the poem already mention- 
ed; in which he has ſhewn: the trueſt wit, with the 
moſt refined elegance. Parnel, though he has 
written but one poem, namely, the Hermit, yet 
has found a place among the Engliſh firſt-rate po- 
ets. Gay, likewiſe, by his Fables and Paftorals, 
has acquired an equal reputation, But of all who 
have added to the ſtock of Engliſh poetry, Pope, 
perhaps, deſerves the firſt place. On-him foreign- 
ers look as one of the moſt ſycceſsful writers of 
his time; his verſification is the moſt harmonious, 
and his correctneſs the moſt remarkable of all our 
poets. A noted cotemporary of his own, calls. the 


Engliſh the fineſt writers on moral topics, and Pope 


the nobleſt writer of all the Engliſh, - Mr. Pope 
has ſomewhere named himſelf the laſt Engliſh, 
Muſe ; and, indeed, ſince his time, we have ſeen; 
ſcarce any production that can juſtly lay claim to. 

a | immor- 
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immortality; be curried the language to its higb- 


_ eft perfection; and thoſe who have attempted fill 
pang to —_— it, inttead of ornament, ' have 
only caught Ki perch FEE, 
| hetomne — of this period; it flou- 
riſhed without encouragement, and the Engliſh 
taſte feemed to diffuſe itſelf over all Europe. The 
French tragedies began to be written after the mo- 
del of ours; wn br was adopted by all 
who pretended to reaſon for themſelves. At pre- 
 fent, however, when the learned of Europe ate 
turned to the Engliſh writers for inſtruction, all 
fpirit of learning has ceaſed amongſt us. So little 
has been got by literature for more than an age, 
that none chuſe to turn to it for preferment, 
Church preferments, which were formerly given as 
_ the rewards of learning, have, for ſome time, de- 
viated to the intriguing, venal, and baſe. All de- 
fire of novelty, in thinking, is fuppreſſed among? 
us; and our ſcholars, more pleaſed with ſecurity 
and caſe than honour, coolly follow the reafonings 
of their predeceſſors, and walk ruund the circle of 
former diſcovery. X | 


1 am, Oc. 


LETTER XI. 


| © you the death of George I. his ſon George 
JS It. afcended the throne, of inferior abilities 
to the late King; and conſequently 1} more 
ſtrongly attached to his dominions on the conti- 
nent. 'Thevarious ſubfidies that had been in the 
laſt reign granted, to maintain foreign connexions, 
were ſtill kept up in this, and the late ſyſtem 1 po- 
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litics underwent no ſort of alteration. The rights 


and privileges of the throne of England were, in 
general, committed to the miniſter's care; the 
royal concern being chiefly fixed upon balancing 
the German powers, and gaining an aſcendency - 
for the Elector of Hanover in the Empire. The 
miniſtry was, at firſt, divided between Lord 
Townſhend, a man of extenſive knowledge; the 
Earl of Cheſterheld, the only man of genius em- 
ployed under this government and Sir Robert 
Walpole, who ſoon after engroſſed the greateſt 
ſhare of the adminiſtration to himſelff. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who is to make the prin- 
cipal figure in the preſent reign, had, from a low 
beginning, raiſed himſelf to the head of the T rea- 
fury, Strongly attached to the houſe of Hano- 
ver, and ſerving it at times, when it wanted his 
aſſiſtance, he ſtill maintained the prejudices with 
which he ſet out; and, unaware of the alteration 
of ſentiments in the nation, ſtill attempted to go- 
vern by party. He, probably, like every other 
miniſter, began by endeavouring to ſerve his coun- 
try; but, meeting with ſtrong oppoſition, his ſuc- 
ceeding endeavours were rather employed in main- 
taining his poſt, than of being ſerviceable in it. 
The declining prerogative of the crown might 
have been an early object of his attention; but, 
in the ſequel, thoſe very meaſures which he took 
to increaſe it, proved to be the moſt effectual means 
of undermining it. As. latterly all his aims were 
only to ſerve himſelf and his friends, he under- 
Jeorge Bl took to gain a. majority in the houſe of com- 
orlities i mons, by bribing the members; and what was 

more i till worte, avowed the corruption, and with an 
conti. unparalleled indiſeretion, which at once evinced 
in te i beth che venality of his own heart, and the weak - 
ex tons, 1 | neſs 
of po- 
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- neſs of his head, frequently aſſerted, in his com- 


mon converſation, that there was no man living 


dut what might be bought and ſold, and that every 
one had his price. As all the ſpirit of integrity 
was now laughed out of the kingdom; and as the 
people were held to duty by no motives of reli. 
ious obedience to the throne, patriotiſm was 
_ ridiculed, and venality practiſed without ſhame, 
As ſuch a diſpoſition of things naturally pro- 
duced oppolitiony Sir Robert was poſſeſſed of 2 
moſt phlegmatic inſenſibility to bear reproach, 
and a calm diſpaſſionate way of reaſoning upon 
ſuch topics as he deſired to enforce. His diſcourſe 
was fluent, without eloquence; and His reaſons 
convincing; without any ſhare of elevation. 
The houſe of commons, which, in the preceding 
reign, had been diſtinguiſhed into Whigs and Ja- 


- . _Eobites, now underwent another change, and was 


again divided into the Court and Country party. 
The Court party were for favouring all the ſchemes 
of the miniftry, and applauding all the meaſures of 
the'crown. © They regarded foreign alliances 2 
conducive to internal ſecurity; and paid the troops 
of other countries for their promiſes of future al- 
ſiſtance. Of theſe, Sir Robert was the leader; and 
ſuch as he could not convince by his eloquence, he 
took care to buy over by places and penftons, 
The other fide, who called themſelves the Country 
party, were entirely averſe to continental connexi- 
ons; they complained that immenſe ſums were 
laviſhed on ſubſidies, which could never be uſe- 
ful; and that alliances were bought with money, 
which ſhould be only rewarded by a reciprocation 
of good intentions. Theſe looked upon the fre- 
quent journies of the King to his Electoral domi 


nions with a jealous eye, and ſometimes hinted : 
| | the 
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the alienation of the royal affections from England. 
Moſt of theſe had been ſtrong aſſertors of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion; and not fearing: the reproach 
of. Jacobitiſm, they ſpoke with {ill greater bold- 
neſs. As the Court party generally threatened 
the houſe of Commons with imaginary dangers to 
the ſtate ; ſo theſe of the Country uſually de- 
claimed J gr the incroachments of the prero- 
gative. he threats of neither were founded in 
truth; the kingdom was in no danger from abroad; 
nor was internal liberty in the leaſt infringed by 
the crown. On the contrary, thoſe who viewed 
the ſtate with an unprejudiced eye, were of opi- 
nion, that the prerogatives of the crown were the 
only part of the conſtitution that was growing 
every day weaker ; that while the King's thoughts 
were turned to foreign concerns, the-miniſtry were 
unmindful of his authority at home; and that 
every day the government was making haſty ſteps 
to an ariſtocracy, the worſt of all governments. 
As Walpole headed the Court party, ſo the lead- 
ers of the oppolite ſide were Mr. William Pitt, 
Mr. Shippen, Sir William Wyndham, and Mr. 
Hungerford ; four gentlemen of great talents, and 
ſtrict integrity. Wy LEO 31997 "416 
The firit of theſe patriots, Mr. William Pitt, 

now began to be greatly taken notice of, for his 
avincible attachment to the intereſt of his coun- 
iry, and for the amazing force and extent of un- 
cerſtanding he diſplayed- in the ſenate. His elo- 
quence rolled on with the rapidity of a torrent, 
ſiſdaining oppoſition, and beating all before it. 
It flaſhed conviction on the minds of his hearers, 
and fell like a thunderbolt on the heads of the 


guilty. The miniſter dreaded ſo powerful an an- 


ugoniſt, whoſe piercing eye diſcerned all his wick- 
| 4 ed 
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- etl artifices, and whoſe intrepid, independent ſpi- 
rit, that would have done honour to an ancient 
Spartan or a Roman, while Sparta and Rome con: 
= tinued free, dragged all his corrupt machinations 
from their foul lurking places, into the fair fare 
1 of day. Sir Robert fought to take off from the 
a force of his adverſary's rhetoric, by commenting 
i on his oratory, and obſerving, that a pompous 
phraſeology, and theatrical geſture, tended little 
1 1 to the inveſtigation of truth: and that the heat 
and vehemence of a declamatory youth were but 
\ I 8:1 ill calculated to convince an audience, who were 
a! to be ſwayed by cool, diſpaſſionate argument 
„ alone. Mr. Pitt replied, he would not undertake 
D to determine, whether youth could juſtly be ob- 
1 jected to any one as a reproach; but he inſiſted 
1 on it, that the wretch who was grown grey in 
ET  — iniquity, who receded from virtue in proportion 
(1; Fþ as he wanted temptation, who had ſeen the me- 
lancholy conſequences of his reiterated blunders, 
and who ſtil] perſiſted, with his eyes open, in 
forging chains for his country, deſerved no ex- 
cuſe, and was worthy the deteſtation of every ho- 
neſt man. In general, this gentleman's argu- 
ments were unanſwerable; for he did not, like 
many others, oppoſe the miniſter out of any perſo- 
nal diſlike, or for the ſake of oppoſition, but be- 
cauſe the miniſter's conduct was truly reprehenſi- 
ble, as being calculated for the deſtruction of his 
country, and to the ſapping of all religious and 
moral obligations. Sir Robert would fain hare 
been quit of ſo formidable an adverſary, and ſo 
troubleſome aicenſor : but he was ſoon convinced, 
that he was ſo unlike the general herd of thoſe au- 
phibious kind of beings, the pſeudo-patriots, who 
roar for liberty and their country in public, * 
| | they 
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they are ſecretly courting ſlavery and a penſion, 
that no offers, how tempting ſoever, could pre- 
vail on him to deſert his country, or ſhake his in- 
tegrity. The many ſervices of this great and up- 
right man were rewarded with a peerage in 1760; 
and though it has been cuſtomary for the. Peer to 
differ greatly in ſentiment and conduct from the 
Commoner, yet the Earl of Chatham now is, what 
Mr. Pitt ever was ; the firm friend of liberty, and 
the real lover of his country. | 
The great objects of controverſy during this 
reign, were the national debt, and the number of 
forces to be kept in pay. 'The government, at the 
acceſſion of the preſent Monarch, owed more than 
thirty millions of money; and, though it was a 
time of profound peace, 15 this ſum was conti- 
nually found to increaſe. To pay off this debt, the 
iniftry propoſed many projects, and put ſome in- 
to execution; but, what could be expected from 
a ſet of men who made the public wealth only ſub- 
ſervient to their private intereſt, and who grew 
powerful on the wreck of their country ? Demands 
for new ſupplies were made every ſeſſion of par- 
liament, either for the purpoſes of ſecuring friends 
upon the continent, of guarding the internal poli- 
ty, or for enabling the miniſtry to act vigorouſly 
in conjunction with their allies abroad. Theſe 
were as regularly oppoſed as made; the ſpeakers 
ol the country party ever inſiſted, that the Eng- 
liſh had no buſineſs to embroil themſelves with 
the affairs of the continent; that expences were 
incurred without prudence or neceſſity; and that 
the increaſe of the national debt, by multiplying 
taxes, would, at length, become intolerable to the 
people. Whatever reaſon there might be in ſuch 
arguments, they were,notwithſtanding, conſtantly 
Vol. II. over- 
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over-ruled ; and every demand granted with plea- 
ſure and profuſion. 

All theſe treaties and alliances, however, in 
which the kingdom had been lately involved, 
ſeemed no way productive of the public tranquil- 
lity expected from them. The Spaniards, who 
had-never been thoroughly reconciled, ſtill conti- 
nued their depredations, and plundered the Engliſh 
merchants upon the ſouthern coaſts of America, as 
if they had been pirates. This was the reign of 
negotiations: and, from theſe alone, the miniſtry 
promiſed themſelves and the nation redrels. Still, 
however, the enemy went on to inſult and ſeize, 
regardleſs of our vain expoſtulations. The Britiſh 
merchants complained, by petition, of the loſſes 
they ſuſtained by the Spaniards; and the houſe of 
commons deliberated upon this ſubject. They ex- 
amined the evidence, and preſented an addreſs to 
his Majeſty. He promiſed them all poſſible ſatiſ- 
faction, and negotiations were begun as formerly. 
And a new treaty was ſigned at Vienna between 
the Emperor and the Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain, tending to confirm the former. Though 
ſuch tranſactions did not give the ſecurity that was 
expected from them, yet they, in ſome meaſure, 
put off the troubles of Europe for a time. An 
interval of peace ſucceeded, in which ſcarce any 
events happened, that deſerve the remembrange of 
an hiſtorian ; ſuch intervals are, however, the pe- 
riods of happineſs to a people; for hiſtory is too 
often but the regiſter of human calamities. By 
this treaty at Vienna, the King of England con- 
ceived hopes, that the peace of Europe was eſta- 
bliſhed upon the moſt laſting foundation. Don 
- Carlos, upon the death of the Duke of Parma, was, 
buy the aſhitance of an Engliſh fleet, put in . 
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able poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia. Six thou- 
ſand Spaniards were quietly admitted, and quar- | 
tered in the Duchy of 'T uſcany, to ſecure for him 
the reverſion of that Dukedom. Thus we lee 
Europe in ſome meaſure, reſembling a republic, 
putting Monarchs into new kingdoms,and depriv- 
ing others of their ſucceſhon by an univerſal con- 
currence. But this amicable diſpoſition amon 
the great powers, can-never continue long ; —— 
the republic of Europe will be but an empty name, 
until there be ſome controuling power ſet up by 
univerſal conſent, to enforce obedience to the law 
of nations. | | 5 

During this interval of profound peace, nothing 
remarkable happened, except the conſtant diſputa- 
tions in the houſe of commons, where the conteſts 
between the Court and. Country party were carri- 
ed on with the greateſt acrimony; the ſpeeches, 
on the other ſide, being dictated leſs by reaſon than 
reſentment. A calm, unintereſted reader, is now 
ſurpriſed at the heat with which many ſubjects, 
of little importance in themſelves, were diſcuſſed 
at that time; he now ſmiles at thoſe denunciati- 
ons of ruin with which their orations are replete. 
The truth is, the liberty of a nation is better ſup- 
ported by ſuch an oppoſition, than by what is ſaid 
in the oppoſition; for it has been obſerved, that 
they are as ſalutary to the conſtitution as guſts of 
wind are for properly agitating, and keeping in a 
purified ſtate, ' the air we breathe. 

In times of profound tranquillity, the Qlighteſt 
occurrences become objects of univerſal] attention. 
A ſociety of men, intitled, The Charitable Corpora- 
lon, excited the indignation of the. public. 
Their profeſſed intention was, to lend money at 
legal intereſt to the poor, upon ſmall pledges; and 
2 to 
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to perſons 'of better rank, upon proper ſecurity, 
Their capital was at firſt limited to thirty thou- 
ſand pounds; but they afterwards N it to 
ix hundred thoufand. This money was granted 
in by ſubſcription ; and the care of conducting the 
capital was intruſted to a proper number of di- 
rectors. This company, having continued for 
more than twenty years, the caſhier, George Ro- 
binſon, and the ware-houſe keeper of the compa- 
ny, diſappeared in one day. Five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of the capital appeared to be ſunk, 
and embezzled by the directors, in a manner the 
proprietors could not account for. They there- 
fore petitioned the houſe, repreſenting the manner 
in which they had been defrauded of ſuch vaſt ſums 
of money, and the diſtreſs to which many were 
reduced, in conſequence of ſuch impoſition. The 
petition was received, and a ſecret committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the grievance. They ſoon 
diſcovered a moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which 
had been carried on by Thompſon and Robinſon, 
in concert with ſome of the directors, for embez- 
zling the capital, and cheating the ' proprietors. 
Many perſons of rank and quality were concerned 
in this infamous conſpiracy ; ſome of the firſt cha- 
racters in the nation did not eſcape without cen- 
ſure. The houſe of Commons declared their re- 
ſ-ntment, and expelled one or two of their mem- 
bers; but the ſufferers met with ſcarce any redreſs. 
Nor can I mention ſuch a circumſtance without 
reflecting on that ſpirit of rapacity and avarice 
which infected every degree of people. An il 
example in the governing part of a country eve 
diffuſes itſelf downward ; and, while the miniſtry 
do not bluſh at detection, the people of every rank 


will not fear guilt. About this time, not leſs * 
ye 


its vindication. 
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five members of parliament were expelled for the 
moſt ſordid acts of knavery ; Sir Robert Sutton, 
Sir Archibald Grant, and George Robinſon, for 
their frauds in the management of the Charitable 
Corporation ſcheme ; Dennis Bond, Eſquire, and 
Serjeant Burch, for a fraudulent ſale of the late 
Earl of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtates. Luxury 
had produced prodigality, the ſure parent of every 


meanneſs. It was even aflerted in the houſe of 


Lords, that-not one ſhilling of the forfeited eſtates 
was ever applied to the ſervice of the public ; but 
became the reward of avarice and venality. 

Another occurrence of a more private nature, 
about this time, excited public compaſſion, not 
without a degree of horror: Richard Smith, a 
book- binder, and his wife, had long lived toge- 
ther, and ſtruggled with thoſe wants, which, not- 
withſtanding the profuſion of the rich at this time, 
oppreſſed the poor. Their mutual tenderneſs for 
each other, was the only comfort they had in their 
diſtreſſes, which diſtreſſes were increaſed by having 
a child, which they knew not how to maintain. 
At length, they took the deſperate reſolution of 
dying by their on hands; the child's throat was 
cut, and the huſband and wife were found hanging 
in their bed-chamber. They left a letter behind, 
containing the reaſons which induced them to this 
act of deſperation ; they declared, that they coulg 
no longer ſupport a life of ſuch complicated 
wretchedneſs; and thought it tenderneſs to take 
their child with them, from a world, where they 
themſelves had found no compaſſion. Suicide, in 
many inſtances, is aſcribed to phrenzy : we have 
here an inſtance of ſelf- murder, concerted with 
compoſure, and borrowing the aids of reaſon for 


I am, &c. 
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. Te; Hiſtory of England has little, during 


this interval, to excite curioſity, The de- 
bates in parliament grew every day more obſtinate, 
as every ſubject happened to come round in vot- 
ing the annual ſupplies. . But as the ſubjects were 
moſtly the ſame, ſo alſo were the arguments, 
There was one, however, of a different nature 
from thoſe in the uſual courſe of buſineſs, which 
was laboured for ſtrenuouſly by the miniſtry, and 
as warmly" oppoſed by their antagoniſts, namely, 
the Exciſe bill, which Sir Robert Walpole intro- 
duced into the houſe, by firſt declaiming againſt 
the frauds practiſed by the factors in London, who 
were employed by the American planters in felling 
their tobacco. To prevent theſe frauds he pro- 
| Poſed, inſtead of having the cuſtoms levied in the 


uſual manner upon tobacco, that what was im- 


ported ſhould. be lodged in warehouſes appointed 
for that purpoſe by the officers of the crown; from 
thence to be ſold, after paying the duty of four- 
pence” per pound, when the proprietor found 4 
market for it. This propoſal raiſed a violent fer- 
ment, not leſs in the houſe than without doors: 
Thoſe who oppoſed the ſcheme, aſſerted, that this 
ſcheme would expoſe the factors to ſuch hardſhips, 
that they would not be able to continue the trade, 
nor would it prevent the frauds complained of. 
They afferted, that it would produce an addition- 
al ſwarm of excife officers and warehouſe-keepers, 
which would at once render the miniſtry formida- 
ble, and the people dependant. Arguments, how- 


ever, were not what the miniſtry moſt 0 f 
| for 
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forthe people had been raiſed into ſuch a ferment, 
that all the avenues to the houſe were crowded 
with complaining multitudes; and Sir Robert 
Walpole even began to fear for his life. The 
miniſtry carried the propoſal in the houſe; but, 
obſerving the tumult of the people, they thought 
ft to drop the deſign. The miſcarriage of the bill 
was celebrated by public rejoicings in London and 
Weſtminſter ; and the miniſter was burnt in effigy 
by the populace. | 


This ſucceſs, in the members of the oppoſition, 


encouraged them. to go on to a propoſal for re- 
pealing an act made in the laſt reign, by which 
the houſe of commons was to be ſeptennial. They 
propoſed that parliaments ſhould again be made 


triennial, as had been ſettled at the revolution. In 


the courſe of this debate, in which they were op- 
poſed, as uſual,.by the miniſtry, they reflected, 
with great ſeverity, on the meaſures of the late 
reign, 
an encroachment on the rights of the people; that 
during the continuance of that parliament, ſeveral 
ſevere laws had been enacted; that by one of theſe 
a man might be removed, and tried in any place 
where the jury might be favourable to the crown, 
and where the prifoners witneſſes could not, or 
dare not, to come. That, by another, a juſtice 
of the peace was empowered to. put the beſt ſub- 
jects to immediate death only, after reading a 


proclamation againſt riots. The South-Sea ſcheme, 


they ſaid, was eſtabliſhed by an act of a ſepten- 
nial parliament; and the Exciſe bill had like, under 
their influence alſo, to have paſſed into a law. Sir 
William Wyndham diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
debate: Let us ſuppoſe, laid he, a man without 


any 


They aſſerted, that the ſeptennial act was 
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any ſenſe of bonour raiſed to be a chief —_—— 


Plunder of the natian. Suppoſe him ſcreened by q 


corrupt majority of his creatures, and inſulting over 


Let us ſuppoſe a venal parliament, and an ignorant 
King; I hope ſuch a caſe will never occur; but 
ſhould ſuch euer happen to be at once united, a ſhirt 
parliament will be the only means of leſſening the 
evil. Notwithſtanding theſe expoſtulations, the 
miniſtry were, as uſual victorious, and the motion 
ſuppreſſed by the majority. The country party 
now found themſelves out-numbered upon every 
occaſion; they had long complained, in vain, that 
debate was ulcleſs, ſince every member ſeemed to 
have enliſted himſelf under the banners of party, 
to which he held without ſhrinking. Deſpairing 
therefore of being able to ſtem the torrent of cor- 
ruption, they retired to their feats in the country, 
and left the miniſtry arfundiſputed majority in 
the houſe. | (56 Fx 

The miniſter being now left without oppoſition 
in the houſe, took this opportunity to render his 
-rivals odious or contemptible, by getting ſeveral 
uſeful laws paſſed in their abſence ; while the King 
laboured, with equal aſſiduity, to adjuſt the poli- 
tical ſcaleof Europe; and, for this purpoſe, made 
ſeveral journies to his Electoral dominions. But 
his aſſiduity in healing 5 0 differences did not 
prevent one of a more domeſtic nature; for a miſ- 
underſtanding aroſe between him and the Prince of 
Wales; a Prince that was the darling of the peo- 
ple, and who profeſſed his diſlike both of the mi- 
niſtry and their venal meaſures. He had been, 2 
ſhort time before, married to the Princeſs of Saxe- 


gotha; and the Prince's miſtaking a meſſage * 
| 0 
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the King, at a time when the Princeſs was lying- 
in, firſt cauſed the rupture. It was ſoon after wid- 
ened by the vile emiſſaries of the court, ſo that 
his Majeſty forbade the Prince his preſence; and 
gave orders that none of his attendants ſhould: be 
admitted to court. A motion, however, was made 
in the houſe of commons, for increaſing thePrince's 
ſettlement, which was but fifty thouſand pounds, 
to an hundred thouſand. - It was repreſented that 
ſo much had been granted by the late King, to his 
preſent Majeſty, when Prince of Wales; and that 
ſuch a ſettlement, was conformable to the practice 
of former times, and neceſſary to the independency 
of the heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. This 
motion was vigorouſly oppoſed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, as an encroachment on the prerogative, 
and an officious intermeddling in the King's fa- 
mily affairs. The ſupporters of the motion ob- 
ſerved that the allowance of fifty thouſand pounds 
was not ſufficient to defray the Prince's yearly ex- 
pences, which by his Majeſt 's on regulation, 
amounted ta ſixty- three tiduſind, The motion, 
however, met the fate of all other anti-miniſterial 
meaſures, being rejected by the majority. 

But whatever imaginary diſappointments the 
people might ſuffer, there was a blow: levelled at 
the little wit that was left remaining, which has in 
a great meaſure baniſhed all taſte from the ſtage, and 
from which ĩt has never ſince fully recovered. When 
Walpole entered into power, he reſolved to deſ- 
piſe that ſet. of under- rate writers, who live by ar- 
raigning every miniſtry, and difſeminate ſcandal 
and abuſe, For a time he proſecuted. that inten- 
tion; but at laſt, found it neceſſary to employ a 
ſet of mean hirelings, to anſwer calumny with ca- 
lumny, He wanted Judgment to diſtinguiſh ge- 
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nius; or none poſſeſſed of ſuch a gift were mean 
enough to applaud his.meaſures. n he 
took an implacable averſion to the preſs, which fo 
ſeverely expoſed his corruption, and branded his 
follies. But the preſs alone was not the only 
ſcourge he had to fear; the theatre joined all its 
ridicule, and he ſaw himſelf expoſed as the object 
of ſcorn, as well as hatred. - When licenſe once 
tranſgreſſes the rules of decency, it knows no 
bounds. Some of the pieces exhibited at that time 
were not only ſevere, but immoral alſo. This was 
What the miniſter objected to; he brought in a 
bill to limit the number of play-houſes; to ſubje& 
all dramatic writing to the inſpection of the Lord 
Chamberlain, whoſe licenſe was to be obtained 
before any work could appear. Among thoſe who 
undertook to oppoſe this bill, was the Earl of 
Cheſterfield, who obſerved that the laws already 
in being for keeping the ſtage within due bounds, 
were every way ſufficient. I, ſays he, cur flage- 
players at any time exceed. thoſe bounds, they ought 
to be proſecuted, and may. be puniſhed. © A new law 
therefore is, in the preſent mſtance, unneceſſary ; and 
every unxecefſary law is dangerous. Wit, my Lord, 
continued he, zs:the property F thoſe that have it; 
and it is too often the only property . they have. I. 
is unjuſt, therefore, to rob a man at any rate of bi 
poſſeſſions, but it is cruelty to ſpoil him, if alreai) 
poor. If poets and players are to be reſtrained, it 
them be reſtrained lite other  ſubjefts ; let them bt 
tried by their Peers, and let not a Lord Chamberlain 
be e e judge of wit. A power lodgit 
in the hands of a ſingle man to determine, without 
limitation or appeal, is a privilege unknown to a 
laws, and inconſiſtent with cur ello oY 
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' houſe applauded his wit and eloquence; but the 
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ueſtion was carried againſt him. 
The diſcontents occaſioned by ſuch proceedings 
at home, were ſtill more encreaſed by the depre- 
dations of the Spaniards. They diſputed the right 
of the Engliſh to cut logwood in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy in America; a right which had been often 
acknowledged, but never clearly explained, in all 
former treaties between the two kingdoms. Their 
Guarda Corflas plundered. the Engliſh merchants 
with impunity ; and, upon the leaſt reſiſtance, be- 
haved with inſolence, cruelty, and rapine. The 
ſubjects of Britain were buried in- the mines of 
Potoſi, deprived of all means of conveying their 
complaints to their protectors, and their veſſels 
confiſcated, in defiance of juſtice. The Engliſh 
court made frequent remonſtrances to that of Ma- 
arid, of this outrageous violation of treaties, and 
they received for anſwer only promiſes of enquiry, 
which produced no reformation. Our merchants 
loudly complained of thefe outrages; but the mi- 
niſter expected, from negotiation, that redreſs 
which could only be obtained by arms. He knew 
that a war would encreaſe the difficulties. he had to 
encounter; and he was ſenſible that thoſe he al- 
ready encountered required all his art and induftry- 
to remove. A war, he was ſenſible, would re- 
quire expences. which. he wiſhed to ſhare in-peace. 
In ſhort, all his meaſures now were not to ſerve 
the ſtate, but to preſerve his power. Influenced by 
theſe conſiderations, he induſtrioufly endeavoured 
to avoid a rupture. The fears he diſcovered. 
only ſerved to encreaſe the enemies inſolence and 
pride. However, the complaints of the Engliſh 
merchants were loud enough to reach the houſe of 
commons; their letters and memorials were pro- 


duced, 
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. duced; and their grievances enforced at the bar by 
council. The houſe, at length, agreed to an ad- 
dreſs, to intreat his Majeſty to obtain effectual re- 
lief, and to convince Spain that its indignities would 
be no longer borne with impunity. Theſe com- 
plaints produced a convention between the two 
.crowns, concluded at Prado, importing, that two 
plenipotentiaries ſhould meet at Madrid, to regu- 
late the reſpective pretenſions of either kingdom, 
reſpecting the trade in America, and the limits of 
Florida and Carolina. Theſe conferences were to 

be finiſhed in eight months; and, in the mean 
time, all hoſtile preparations ſhould ceaſe on either 
ſide. His Catholic Majeſty agreed to pay the 
 KingofGreatBritain r thouſand pounds, 

to ſatisfy the demands of the Britiſh ſubjects upon 

the crown of Spain, after deducting from the whole 

the demands of the crown and ſubjects of Spain 
upon that of Britain. Such an agreement as this 

was juſtly regarded on the fide of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry as a baſe deſertion of the honour and inter- 
etſts of their country. And when the houſe of com- 
mons came to take the convention under conſiden- 
tion, it produced the warmeſt debate. All the ad- 
herents to the Prince of Wales had joined in the 
oppoſition. It was alleged, that the Spaniards, 
inſtead of granting a redreſs, had rather extortel 

a xeleaſe for their former conduct. That they ſtil 
aſſerted their former right to ſearching Engliſh 
ſhips, and had not ſo much as mentioned the word 

| ſatisfaction in all the treaty. Notwithſtandingall 
if the remonſtrances againſt this treaty, the majorit 
of the houſe; declared in its favour ; and ſeveral 
it members of the oppoſite ſentiment retired fron 
U parliament, having deſpaired of being longer * 
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obliged, by treaty, to aſſiſt the 
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viceable in a place where party, and not reaſon, 


prevailed. » |. 


As Spain had engaged to pay a large ſum of 
money by this convention, ſome time after, when 
the miniſter demanded a ſupply, upom a different 
occaſion, Lord Bathurſt moved to know, whether 


Spain had paid the ſums ſtipulated, as the time 


limited for the payment was expired. The Duke 


of Newcaſtle, by his Majeſty's permiſſion, ac- 
quainted the houſe, that it was not paid; and that 


Spain had aſſigned no reaſon for the delay. In 
ſome meaſure, therefore, to atone for his former 
lo wneſs, the miniſter now began to put the na- 
tion into a condition for war. Letters of repriſal 


were granted againſt the Spaniards. "Theſe pre- 


parations were regarded by the Spaniſh court as 


actual hoſtilities. The French ambaſſador at the 


his maſter was 
ing of Spain; he 
diſſuaded the Dutch from eſpouſing the cauſe of 
England; who promiſed him an inviolable neu- 
trality. It is as curious as it is extraordinary to 
conſide c the revolutions which the political ſyſtem 
of Europe had undergone. But about twenty 


Hague declared, that the Kin 


years 'zefore, France and England were combined 


againſt Spain; at preſent, France and Spain united 


againſt England. Thoſe ſtateſmen, who build upon 


alliances as a laſting baſis of power, will, at length, 


find themſelves fatally miſtaken. 


A rupture between Great Britain and Spain 5 
ing now become inevitable, the people who had 


long clamoured for war, began to feel uncommon 


alacrity at its approach; and the miniſtry finding 
it unavoidable, began to be earneſt in preparation. 
Orders were iſſued for augmenting the land forces, 
and raiſing a body of marines. Two rich Spaniſh 

prizes 
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prizes were taken in the Mediterranean, and war 


voted a ſubſidy to the King of Denmark, and em- 
pences, not ſpecified in the eſtimates; the whole 


The war was carried on with vigour, and the 


declared againſt them in form. Admiral Vernon 


was ſent to the Weſt- Indies, commander of the 
fleet, in order to diſtreſs the Spaniards in that part 


of the globe. Vernon was a rough, and honeſt 


ſoldier, untainted with the corruption or the effe. 
minaey of the times. He had, in the houſe of com- 
mons, aſſerted, that Porto-Bello, a fort and har- 
bour in South America, might be eaſily taken, 


and that he himſelf would undertake to reduce it 


with ſix thips only. A project which appeared ſo 


wild and impoſſible, was ridiculed by the miniſtry; 


but, as he fill inſiſted upon the propoſal, they 
were pleaſed in complying with his requeſt. This 


would at once rid them of a troubleſome antago- 
niſt in the houſe; and, in caſe of his failure, there 


would be a new cauſe of triumph in his diſgrace. 
In this, however, they were di ſappointed. The 


admiral, with ſix ſhips only, attacked and demo- 


| liſhed all the fortifications of the place, and came 


away victorious, almoſt without bloodſhed. This 
dawning of ſucceſs upon the Britiſh arms induced 
the houſe of commons to enter vigorouſly into the 


King's meaſures for carrying on the war. I hey 


enabled him to equip a very powerful navy; the) 
powered their Sovereign to defray ſome other ex- 
of their grants amounting to about four millions. 


debates in the houſe of commons became leſs vio- 
Ient. In a nation, like England, of arts, arms, 
and commerce, war, at certain intervals of time, 
muſt ever be ſerviceable. It turns the current of 
wealth from the induſtrious to the enterpriſing. 
I hus, all orders of mankind find encouragement, 
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and the nation becomes compoſed of individuals, 


who have {kill to acquire property, and courage 0 


to defend it. | | 
C TX Jam, E.. 


LETTER XII. 


A War between England and Spain was ſuffi- 
cient to communicate diſturbances over all 
the globe. Countries that were formerly too obſcure 
to de known, were now viſited by our fleets, one 
ſhip of which was capable of deſtroying all the 
nayal power of an Aſiatic empire. A S 
of ſhips commanded by Commodore Anfon was 
equipped, in order to ſail through the Streights 


of Magellan into the South Sea, and to act againſt 


the enemy on the coaſts of Chili and Peru. This 
fleet was to co-operate occaſionally with Admiral 
Vernon acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien ; but the 
delays and blunders of the miniſtry fruſtrated'this 
ſcheme, thoughoriginally well planned. However, 
though too late in the ſeaſon, the Commodore ſet 
forward with five ſhips of the line, a frigate, and 
two ſtore-ſhips, ſupplied with proviſions and other 
merchandiſe, deſigned to carry on a trade with 
the ſavage inhabitants of that part of the world, 
or to conciliate their affections. The number of 
men amounted in all, to about fourteen hundred, 


including two hundred invalids taken from the 


hoſpitals, and two hundred new raiſed recruits. 
This whole expedition is à fine inftance of the 
power of perſeverance in forcing fortune. The 
Commodore ſteered his courſe by the iſland of 

1 0 Madeira, 


— 
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Madeira, proceeded to the Cape de Verd Iſlands, 
and ſailed along the coaſts of Brazil. He refreſh. 
ed for ſome time at the iſland of St. Catharine, 
in twenty-ſeven degrees of ſouthern latitude; 
ſpot that enjoys all the verdure and fruitage of 
taoſe luxurious climates. - From this place he 
ſteered ſtill on into the cold and tempeſtuous cli. 
mates of the ſouth, along the coaſt of Patagonia; 
and, in about five months, entered the 1 
Streights of Magellan. After having ſuffered the 
moſt violent tempeſt, he doubled Cape Horn; the 
reſt of his fleet were diſperſed or wrecked ; his 
own ſhip with difficulty arrived on the Iſland of 
Juan Fernandez. In this delicious abode he re- 
mained for ſome time, where nature ſeemed, in 
ſome meaſure, to conſole mankind for the calami- 
ties their avarice and ambition brought on them, 
In order to improve {till farther a retreat of ſuch 
elegance, he ordered ſeveraF European feeds and 
fruits to be ſown upon the ifland, which increaſed 
to ſuch a ſurpriſing degree, that ſome Spaniards, 
who, ſeveral years after, landed there, found thei 
produce in plenty, and could not avoid acknow- 
ledging this act of generoſity and . benevolence, 
Here the Commodore was joined by one ſhip more 
of his fleet, and by the Tryal frigate of ſeven guns. 
{Advancing now northward, towards the tropic of 
Capricorn, he attacked the city of Payta by night. 
In this bold attempt he made no uſe of his ſhips, 
nor even landed all his men. A few ſoldier 
landed by night, and filled the whole town with 
terror and confuſion. The governor of the ga- 
rifon, and the inhabitants, fled on all ſides; ac- 
cuſtomed to cruelty over a conquered enemy them: 
ſelves, they expected a ſimilitude of treatment 


In the mean time, for three days, a ſmall 1 
| f 
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ber of Engliſh- kept poſſeſſion of the town, and 


{ripped it of all its treaſures and merchandiſe, 
to an immenſe amount. Such of the negroes as 
had not fled were made uſe of in carrying the 
goods of their former maſters on board the Poo 
ſiſn ſhipping ; and the Spaniards refuſing to treat 


ſoon ſaw their town all in flames. This, how- 


ever, was but a ſmall-puniſhment for all the cru- 
elties which they had practiſed in taking poſ- 
ſcfſion of that country; upon its firſt inhabitants. 
The plunder of this place ſerved to enrich the 
captors; and the ravage made among them, by 


and of the ſcurvy, ſtill increaſed the ſhare of every ſur- 
: he re-. vivor. This ſmall ſquadron now came up as far 
ned, in a Panama, ſituated on the Streights of Darien. 
calami- Thus they came upon the weſtern ſide of the great 
n them. WF American continent; and Admiral Vernon was 
of ſuch expected to ſucceed on the oppoſite fide nearer 
ds and i home. Thus the Spaniſh Empire was attacked 
acrealed Bi on both ſides ; but the ſcheme failed from Ver- 
aniards, WF non's want of ſucceſs. 

nd their Anſon, who now only commanded two ſhips, 
cknov- Bl the remainder having ticker put back to England, 
volence. Bl or, being wrecked by the tempeſts, bounded all 
1p mor bis hopes to the taking one of thoſe rich Spaniſh 
en guns. Bl ſhips, which trade between the Philippine iflands, 
tropic of near the coaſt of China and Mexico, on the Spa- 
V night. niſh main. But one or two, at the moſt, of theſe 
ws 10%; I veſſels paſſed from one continent to the other in a 
ſoldiers Bi year. The ſhips are made immenſely ſtrong, large, 
vn with and carry great quantities of treaſure and merchan- 
the gar: Wh diſe. 1 he Commodore therefore, and his little 
des; ac: feet, traverſed that great ocean lying between the 
ny them Aſiatic and American continent, in hopes of meet- 
eatmen' i ing this rich prize, which it was hoped would, at 
ul * this time of the year, return from the Eaſt, and 


amply 
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amply repay. the adventurers for all their dan- 
gers and fatigues. Avarice thus became honour. 
able when purſued through peril and diſtreſs. But 
the ſcurvy once more vikted his mariners, now 
tong kept at ſea, without freſh proviſions. This 
_ diforder, though it takes the ſame name, is very 
different from that on land. The fea ſcurvyis 
attended with an univerſal putrefaction, the teeth 
looſen, old wounds that had been healed, again 
open, and ſometimes the limbs are ſeen to drop 
off at the joints. By this terrible diſorder ſeveral 
of his men daily fell, and others were diſabled, 
One of his ſhips becoming leaky, and the number 
of his hands decreaſing, he thought proper to {et 
it on fire in the midft of the ocean. His fleet noy 
being reduced only to one ſhip, called the Centu- 
rion, of ſixty guns, and all the crew in the moſt 
deplorable ſituation, he caſt anchor on the deſerted 
iſland of Tinian, which lies about half way be- 
tween the old. and new world. This iſland had 
ſome years before been peopled by near thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, but an epidemical diſtemper 
coming among them, deſtroyed a part; and the 
reſt forſook the place. Nothing however, could 
exceed the beauty of this fpot. The moſt roman- 
tic imagination cannot form a ſcene ſurpaſling 
what Tinian naturally afforded ; greens, groves 
caſcades, fields, flowers, and proſpects. . This re 
treat ſaved the Engliſh ſquadron. All that a ſer 
| beaten company of mariners could wiſh, the 
found here in great abundance ; clear and whole: 
ſome water, medicinal herbs, domeſtic animals 
and other neceſſaries for refrtting their ſhatter 
veſſel. Thus refreſhed, he went forward toward 
China, paſſed by the kingdom of Formoſa, and 


went up the river Canton in order to careen I 
. | ol 
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- verance deſerve. He ſoon became the oracle con- 


T* expedition of Anſon took up near thre 


ver was a fleet more completely equipped, and ne 


without any viſible reaſon, had detained the ie 
in England until the ſeaſon for acting was alm® 


the end of April; and this change in the atmd 
pers. They, at length, however, ſet ſail for u 


ſulted in all naval deliberations; the King after. 
Wards raiſed him to the dignity of the peerape; 
and he was made firſt Lord of the Admiralty, 


J am, &. 


LETTER XIV. 


ears. The Engliſh, in the mean tin 
carried on their operations againſt Spain with . 
gour, and various ſucceſs. When Anſon ſet out, i 
was only to act a ſubordinate part to a formidahl 
armament, deſigned for the coaſts of New Spain, 
conſiſting of twenty-nine ſhips of the line, and 
almoſt an equal number of frigates, furniſh 
with all kinds of warlike ſtores, near fifteen thow 
ſand ſeamen, and twelve thouſand land forces. Ne 


ver had the nation more ſanguine hopes of victory, 
Lord Cathcart commanded the land forces; bu 
dying on the paſſage, the command devolved upoli 
General Wentworth, whoſe chief merit was li 
favour with thoſe in power. This, with ſever 
other unfortunate circumſtances, concurred-t 
fruſtrate the hopes of the public. The miniſtry 


over. In the country where they were to 
on their operations, periodical-rains began abou 


phere is always attended with epidemical diſtem 


Cond 
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continent of New Spain; and, after ſome tem- 
peſts, and delays, arrived before Carthagena. This 
city, which lies within ſixty miles of Panama, 
ſerves as the magazine for the Spaniſh merchan- 
dize, which is brought from Europe thither, and 
from thence tranſported, by land, to Panama, ly- 
ing on the oppoſite coaſt, The taking of Cartha- 
zena therefore would interrupt the whole trade be- 
tween Old Spain and the New. The troops were 
landed on the iſland of Terra Bomba, near the 
mouth of the harbour, known by the name of the 


ON» 
ter- 


ve; 


thre WY Bocca Chica, which was fortified with all the arts 
tine ol engineering. The Britiſh forces erected a bat- 
BM. ey on ſhore, with which, they made a breach in 


the principal fort, while the Admiral ſent in a 
number of ſhips to divide the fire of the enemy; 
and to co-operate with the endeavours of the ar- 


pain, 

** my. The breach being deemed practicable, the 
nine dorces advanced to the attack; but the Spaniards 
thos; N deſerted the forts; which, had they courage, they 
„ N naht ſtill have defended with ſucceſs. The troops, 
1d pon this ſucceſs, were brought nearer the city, 
ory rbere they found a greater oppoſition than they 
expected. The climate killed numbers of the 
Lupa ren; and a difſention which aroſe between the 
yas end and naval officers, retarded all the operations. 


ptimulated by mutual recriminations, the general 
ered his troops to attack the fort of St. — ; 
ut the guides being ſlain, the troops miſtook their 
ay, and attacked the ſtrongeſt part of the fortifi- 
on, where, after ſuffering incredible ſlaughter, 


o c ch the moſt ſerene intrepidity, they were, at 
| aboleneth, obliged to retire. Bad proviſions, a hor- 
atm climate, and an epidemical fever, continued 


diene thin their numbers, ſo as to deprive them of 
| hopes of ſucceſs. It was determined there- 
| | . - fore 
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fore to reimbark the troops, and to conduct them; 
as ſoon as poſſible, from this ſcene of ſlaughter and 
contagion. The. fortifications and harbour ven 
demoliſhed ; and the fleet returned to Jamaica. 
This fatal miſcarriage, which tarniſhed the Britiſh 
arms, was no ſooner known in England, than the 
kingdom was filled with murmurs and diſcontent; 
a meaſure which, if it had ſucceeded, would hay 
_ crowned the promoters of it with hondur, now 

only ſerved to cover them with reproach. Then 
greateſt part of this diſcontent fell upon the mi- 
niſter; his former conduct, which juſtly deſerved n 
cenſure, was not ſo powerful) objeQed again Wl © 

him, as this failure, for which he ſtood highly C 
criminal, not only in the unneceſſary delays, tha 
deprived the army of the ſeaſon for action, which 


in theſe climes is of more value than double their Wh”: 
force; for however numerous, it only affords the Wi « 
reater number of individuals to be ſacrificed, and WW '* - 
loſt to their country; alſo in not appointing ofi- WW) 
cers ſuitable to the command, and willing to for- d 
ward their country's cauſe, for however, "the fs 
in command (had he lived) might have anſwered Po 
the expectations of the people, the other but de-. Is: 
preſſed them z who ſeemed to co-operate with the 2 
cand. 


intentions of the miniſter, who choſe to heap up- 
on them the calamities of a war, they forced hin” 
to uridertake, and which he found difficult to The 


ſupport, conſiſtent with the plan of his govern- 0g þ 
ment, corruption. Such are the complicated = 
or , 


| crimes bad miniſters have to anſwer for. Beſides, 
the activity of the enemy, in diſtreſſing the trade 
of England contributed to increaſe the mu- 

murs of the people. Their privateers were ) a 
numerous and ſucceſsful, that in the beginning = 


of this year they had taken, ſince the commence 
ment 
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ment of the war, four hundred and ſeven ſhips, 
10 belonging to the ſubjects of Great Britain. The 
Engliſh, though at immenſe expence in equipping 
fleets, ſeemed tamely to lie down under every 
" blow, and ſuffered one loſs after another without 
+. WY repriſal. This general diſcontent had a manifeſt 
nt; influence upon che election of members for the 
ond new parliament. All the adherents of the Prince 
ow WY of VV ales, who now lived as a private gentleman, 
The BY retired from the court, concurred in the oppo- 
mi. WY ſition to the miniſtry. - Obſtinate ſtruggles were 
rved BY maintained-in all parts of the kingdom; and ſuch 
ink WY national ſpirit of oppoſition prevailed, that the 
ohly Country intereſt ſeemed, at length, to prepon- 
that erate in the houſe of commons. It was ſoon 
hick WT been that the intereſt of the miniſter was in the 
their WT vane, and that opinion, once eſtabliſned, began 
« the Wo deprive him even of thoſe who had determined 
and Wo ect with neutrality. In proclinantes, as Ovid 
, off. Ways, one recumbit onus. IN ; 

\ ford dir Robert now tottered on the brink of ruin. He 
e ft 45 ſenſible that nothing but a diviſion in the op- 
were pofttion could. give him ſafety. The Prince was 
\t de is moſt formidable rival; a 33 revered by the 
cn the WT” bole nation, for his humanity, benevolence, and 
ip up- candour, Theſe were only private virtues ; but 

u ele were all he had then a liberty of exerciſing, 
Che miniſter's firſt attempt was, to endeavour tak- 
og him from the party; a meſlage therefore was 


ovetn⸗ | b | 

ical rried to his royal highneſs by the Biſhop of Ox- 
fide; rd, importing, that if the Prince would write a 

» tre er to the King, he and all his counſellors ſnould 


e taken into favour, fifty thouſand pounds ſhould 


mut- : 
ere U added to his revenue, two hundred thouſand 
inn hen him to pay his debts, and ſuitable proviſion 


Wuld be made, in due time, for all his followers. 
This, 


it 
ax 
3 
| 
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Sir Robert being created Earl of Orford, reſignel 
all his employments, Never was a joy more uni- 


The people now flattered themſelves that all their 
. domeſtic grievances would find redreſs; that their 


as a weak reign ever produces a feeble ſuccetſion 


Was, in fact, rather weakening than extending til 
prerogative. By his method of bribing oppolit 


lenſible of this, and ſtill reſolved to ſupport | 
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This, to a Prince already involved in debt, from 
the — of keeping up his dignity, was x 
Tang; er; but his royal highneſs generouſy 
diſdained it, declaring he would accept no ſuch 
conditions which were dictated to him under the 
influence of Sir Robert Walpole. The miniſter 
now therefore ſaw that no arts gould diſſolve the 
combination. againſt him; he refdlved, as an ex- 
piring ſtruggle, to try his ſtrength once more in the 
houſe. of commons upon a diſputed election; but 
he had the mortification to ſee the majority ſtil 
increaſed againſt him by ſixteen voices. He then 
declared he would never fit in that houſe more, 
The parliament was adjourned the next day, and 


verſal and ſincere than this reſignation produced, 


commerce would be protected abroad; that the 
war would be carried on with vigour; and that the 
houſe of commons would be unanimous in ever 
meaſure. . But they were diſappointed. in moſt df 
their expectations. The miſconduct of a minilte 
is more likely to affect his ſucceſſor than himlelh 


The houſe of commons had been for a long tim 
increaſing in power, and Walpole, with all hisart 


on he had taught the yenal to oppoſe; him; 2 
by his increaſing the national debt, he weakens 
the vigour of the crown in war, and made it mo 
dependant upon parliament in times of peace. 
part of thoſe who ſucceeded him were theref 


crow 
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on Wl crown, which they regarded as the only declining 


branch of the conſtitution, Another. part, who 
uly Wh clamoured from motives of ſelf- intereſt, ring 
uch now attained the object of their deſires, blundere 


the 
iſter 
> the 
ex- 
1 the 

but 
ſtill 


on in the former meaſures, ſtudious of fortune and 
not of fame. In ſhort, his ſucceſſors purſuing 
all the former ſchemes of the depoſel miniſter, 
preſented the political part of the nation with the 
mortifying proſpect of pretended patriotiſm un- 
tripped of its maſk, and ſhewed the little certain- 
ty there is in all political-reaſonings. | 


then | | | 

Nore, 7 am, Se. 

0 and | 0 0 
1gnel ——————— 5 


Uni- | 2 1 

luced, LET TER XV. 

| their v9 Bite; 1 6 | 

t theit 70 HE war with Spain had now continued for 
at the ſeveral years, with but indifferent ſucceſs. 
nat the Some unſucceſsful expeditions were carried on in 


were de Weſt-Indies under Admiral Vernon, Commo- 
noſt A dore Knowles, and others; and theſe were all ag- 
niniſteheravated by a ſet of worthleſs and mercenary things, 
imſellcalled Political Mriters. A claſs of beings firſt 


employed againſt Walpole, and afterwards en- 
couraged by him, at the expence, as it is ſaid, 
if not leſs than thirty thouſand'a year. Theſe 
gere men naturally too dull to ſhine in any of the 
joliter kinds of literature, which might adorn ei- 
Kr a ſcholar or 2 gentleman, and therefore they 


ceſioh 
ng tim 
his arts 
Jing 


ppolit 
n; 20% 


eakenurned their thor hts to politics; a ſcience on 
it aich they migt declaim 1. ithout knowledge, 
eace · d be dull withe ur detection. Theſe men had, 


therelur lome time, embarraſſed the conſtitution, in- 
port med the people, and were paid large penſions 
Cron Vor. II. 1 7 from 


from the crown. It was upon this occaſion that 


ent to go back, for ſome years, and trace the mea- 


France repaired her loſſes, and enriched herſelf by 


a, 
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they exaggerated every miſconduct, and drew 
frightful pictures of the diſtreſs and miſery which 
they foreboded to poſterity. © This clamour, and 
want of ſucceſs in a naval war, in which the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of the kingdom lay, induced the new 
miniſtry to divert the attention of the public to 2 
war, which might be carried on by land. The 
King's attachment to his Electoral dominions 
contributed ſtill more to turn the current of Bri- 
tiſh indignation that way, and an army was there- Wh: 
fore now prepared to be ſent into Flanders; the Wh: 
war with Spain being become an object of ſecon- 
dary conſideration, i 

To have a clear, yet conciſe, idea of the origin 
of the troubles on the continent, it will be expedi- 


- hn] my — — — — —_— — 


"<3 


ſures of the European republic-to that period where 
we formerly left them. After the Duke of Or- 
leans, who had been Regent of France, died, Car- 
dinal Fleury undertook to ſettle that confuſion in 
which the former had left the kingdom, His mo- un 
deration was equal to his prudence ; he was ſin- & 
cere, frugal, modeſt, and fimple. Under him 


commerce; he only left the ſtate to its own natu- c 
ral methods of thriving, and ſaw it daily aſſuming 
its former health and vigour. During the lon 
interval of peace, which his councils had procure 
for Europe, two powers, unregarded, now began end 
to attract the notice, and the jealouſy of their 
neighbouring ſtates. Peter the Great had already | 
civilized Ruſſia, and this new extenſive empire be. enge 
gan to influence the councils of other Princes, and e er 
to give laws to the North. The other power W® 


that of Pruſſia, whoſe dominions were compad 
| | | 2 
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* populous, and whoſe forces were well main- 
tained, and ready for action. The Empire conti- 


h nued under Charles VI. who had been placed up- 
nd on the throne by the treaty of Utrecht. Sweden 


languiſned, being not yet recovered from the de- 
ſtructive project of Charles XII. Denmark was 
powerful; and part of Italy ſubject to the maſters 
which had heen impoſed upon it by foreign trea- 
ties. All, however, continued to enjoy a profound 
peace, till the death of Auguſtus, King of Poland, 
gain kindled up the general flame. The Em- 


re- 
the N pcror Charles VI. aſſiſted by the arms of Ruſſia, 
on-⸗Leclared for the Elector of Saxony, ſon to the de- 


ceaſed King. On the other hand, France declared 
for Staniſlaus, who had been long ſince elected 
King of Poland by Charles XII. and whoſe daugh- 
ter had been ſince married to the French King. 


here Whdtaniflaus repaĩred to Dantzick in order to ſupport 
Or- election; ten thoufand Ruſſians appearing, the 
Dar- olich nobility diſperſed, and their new elected 


Monarch was ſhut up, and beſieged by ſo ſmall a 


n in 
mo- Number of forces: the city was taken, and the 
fin- ¶ Ning eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty; from being 
him ade a priſoner, and fifteen hundred Frenchmen 
If by at were ſent to his aſſiſtance were made priſon- 
zatu- of war. He had now no hopes left but in the 
ming Whliltance of France, which accordingly reſolved. 
lon o give him powerful ſuccours, by diſtreſſing the 
cure vuſe of Auſtria, The views of France were ſe- 
began WE onded by Spain and Sardinia; both hoped to grow 
their ore powerful by a diviſion of the ſpoils of Au- 
ready r; and France had motives of alliance and re- 
re be. enge. A French army therefore ſoon over-ran 


de empire under the conduct of old Marſhal Vil- 


er v PS; the Duke of Montemar, the Spaniſh gene- 
mpa WF, was equally victorious in the kingdom of Na- 
and 2 | ples ; 


1740, the death of the Emperor gave the French 
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ples ; and the Emperor, Charles VI. had the mor- 


tification of ſeeing himſelf deprived: of the greateſt 
part of Italy, for having attempted: to give a King 


to Poland. Theſe rapid ſuccefles of France and 
its allies ſoon compelled the Emperor to demand 


a peace. By this treaty Staniſlaus, upon whole 


account the war was undertaken, was obiiped to 
renounce all right to the throne of Poland; and 
France made ſome valuable acqueſts of dominion; 
particularly the Duchy of Lorrain. In the yea 


another opportunity of exerting their ambition. 
Regardleſs of treaties, particularly the pragmatic 


| 

| 

ſunction, as it was called, which ſettled upon tie 
daughter of the Emperor the reverſion of all hs 
dominions, they cauſed the Elector of Bavaria u 
be crowned Emperor. Thus the daughter af 
Charles VI. deſcended: from an illuſtrious line of WF n 
Emperors, ſaw herſelf {tripped of her inheritance, . 
and, for a whole year, without hopes of ſuccour. Wh * 
She had fcarce cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe 1 
loſt Sileſia, by an irruption of the young King of Wl © 
Pruflia, who ſeized the opportunity of her de. 
fenceleſs ftate, to renew his ancient pretenſions u 
that province of which it muſt be owned his au- th 
ceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived. France, Sau- H 
ony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her domini- * 
ons. In this forlorn ſituation ſhe found a powet- Q 
ful ally in Britain; Sardinia and Holland ſoon aft 
came to her aſſiſtance; and, laſt of all, Ruſſi join-Wi ©!" 
ed in her cauſe. It may be demanded, What pait Ch 
Britain had in theſe continental meaſures? TH 
intereſts of Hanover; the ſecurity and aggrandit® t 
ment of that Electorate, depended upon the pro: * 
per regulation of the empire. Lord Carteret hid #2 


now taken that place in the royal confidence * 


FP 
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had formerly been poſſeſſed by Walpole; and, by 
purſuing theſe meaſures he ſoothed the wiſhes of 
his maſter, and opened a more extenſive field for 
his own ambition. He expected honour from vic- 
tories which could produce no good; and cam- 
paizgns, whether ſucceſsful or not, that could only 
terminate in misfortune, When the parliament | 
met, his Majeſty informed them of his ftrict ad- 
heretice to his engagements, though attacked in 
his own dominions; and that he had augmented 
the Britiſh forces in the Low Countries with ſix- 
teen thouſand Hanoverians. When the ſupplies 
came to be conſidered, by which this additional 
number of troops was to be paid, it raifed violent 
debates in both houſes, It was confidered as hir- 
ing the troops of the Electorate to fight their own 
cauſe, The miniftry, however, who were for- 
merly remarkable for declaiming againſt continen- 
tal meaſures, now boldly ſtood up for them; and, 
at length, by dint of number, carried their cauſe. 
Fhe people ſaw, with pain, their former defend- 
ers ſacrificing the blood and treafure of the na- 
tion upon deſtructive alliances; they knew not 
row n whom ts rely for ſafety ; and began to 
think that patriotiſm was but an empty name. 
However injurious theſe meaſures might have been 
to the nation, they were of infinite Fervice to the 

Qucen of Hungary. She began, at this period, to 
umumph over all her enemies. The French were 
Uriven out of Bohemia. Her general, Prince 
Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded the 
dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nominal Em- 
peror, was obliged to fly before her; abandoned 
by his allies, and ſtripped of all his dominions, he 
repaired to Francfort, where he lived in indigence 
and obſcurity. He agreed to remain neuter dur- 


ing 
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ing the remainder of the war; while the French, 
who firſt began it as allies, ſupported the burthen, 


Ihe troops ſent by England to the 1 70 afſifi- 
f 


ance were commanded by the Earl of Stair, an ex- 
perienced commander, who had learned the art of 
war under the famous Prinee Eugene; and the 

chief object he had firſt in view was, to effect ; 
junction with the army commanded by Prince 
Charles of Lorrain. The French, in order to pre- 
vent this junction, aſſembled fixty thouſand men 
upon the river Mayne, under the command of 
Marſhal Noailles, who pofted his troops upon the 
eaſt ſide of that river. The Britiſh forces, tothe 
number of forty thouſand, puſhed forward on the 
other ſide, while the French, in the mean time, 
found means to cut off all the communications by 
which they could be ſupplied with proviſions. The 
King of England arrived at the camp while the 
army was in this ſituation ; and ſeeing it in danger 
of ſtarving, reſolved to proceed forward, to join 
twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians, who had 
reached Hanau. With this view he decamped; 
but before the army had marched three leagues, 
he found the enemy had inclofed him on every 
fide, near a village called Dettingen. In this fitu- 
ation he muſt have fought at great diſadvantage, 
if he began the attack; and if he continued in the 
ſame ſituation, his army muſt have periſhed for 
want of ſubſiſtence. The impetuoſity of the French 
however, ſaved the Engliſh army; they paſleda 
defile which they ſhould have guarded; and, uf 
der the conduct of the Duke of Gramont, thei 
horſe charged with great impetuoſity, They wen 
"received by the Engliſh infantry with undaunted 
reſolution ; the French were obliged to give w, 


and to paſs the Mayne with great precipitation, 
| ; » Ve 
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with the loſs of about five thouſand. The King, 
who was poſſeſſed of perſonal courage, which 


ſeems hereditary to the family, expoſed himſelf to 


a ſevere fire of cannon, as well as muſquetry; and, 
in the midſt of the ranks encouraged. his troops, 
by his preſence and example. The whole of the 
battle, on either fide, exhibited more courage than 
conduct. The Engliſh had the honour of the day; 
but the French ſoon: after took poſſeſſion of the 
field of battle, treating the wounded Engliſh that 
were left behind with a clemency unprecedented 
in; ancient hiſtory, and tbat ſerves to ſhew how 
much ſuperior the preſent times are in point of 
humanity to the boaſted ages of - antiquity. 
Though the Engliſh were victorious upon this 
occaſion, yet the Earl of Stair, who commanded, 
did not aſſume any honour from ſuch a victory; 
he was unwilling that his reputation ſhould ſuffer 
fot meaſures, Which he was not allowed to con- 
duct; he therefore folicited, and obtained leave 
to reſign; and the Britiſh troops deſiſted from fur- 
ther operations that campaag. 

Mean while the French went on with vigour 
on every quarter; they oppoſed Prince Charles of 
Lorrain, and interrupted his progreſs in his at- 
tempts to paſs the Rhine; gained ſome ſucceſſes in 
Italy; but their chief expectations were placed in 
a projected invaſion of England. Cardinal Fleury 
was now dead, and Cardinal Tencin ſucceeded to. 
bis place, a perſon of a very different character 
from his predeceſſor, being proud, turbulent, and 
enterpriſing France, from the violence of parlia- 
mentary diſputes in England, had been long per- 
ſuaded that the country was ripe for a revolution, 
and only wanted the preſence of the Pretender to 
induce the majority to declare againſt the reigning 
family, 
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family. Several needy adyenturers, who wihed 
for a change; ſome men of broken fortunes, and 
many of the Roman Catholies of the kingdom, en- 
deavoured to confirm the court of France in theſe 
ſentiments. An invaſion, therefore, was aQually 
projected. Charles, ſon of the old Chevalier St. 
George, departed from Rome in the diſguiſe of a 
Spaniſh courier, and proſecuting bis journey to 
Paris, had an audience of the French King, The 
troops deſigned for this expedition amounted to 
_ fifteen thouſand; preparations were made for em- 
barking them at Dunkirk, and ſome other of the 
neareſt ports to England, under the eye of the 
11 and ſeven thouſand of the num- 
r actually went on board. The Duke de Roque- 
fuille, with twenty ſhips of the line, was to ſee 
them ſafely landed in England ; and Count Saxe 
was to command them, when put aſhore. The 
whole project, however, was diſconcerted by the 
appearance of Sir John Norris, with a ſuperior 
feet, making up againſt them; the French flect 
was obliged to put back; a very hard gale of wind 
damaged their tranſports Meter redreſs, All hopes 
of invaſion were now fruſtrated ; and, at length, 
the French thought fit openly to declare war. 
But, though — ſeemed to favour England 
on this occaſion, yet, on others, ſhe was not equal - 
ly propitious, The combined fleets of France and 
9 pain, for ſome time, fought the Britiſh armament 
under Admiral Matthews and Leſtock, though with 
inferior forces, and came off upon nearly equal 
terms. Such a parity of ſucceſs in England was 
regard ed as a defeat. Both the Engliſh Admirals 
were tried- by a court-martial ; Matthews, who 
had fought he enemy with intrepidity, was de- 


clared incapable of ſerving for the future in bis 
: Majelty's 
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Majeſty's navy. Leftock, who had kept aloof, 


was acquitted with honour, for he had intrenched 
himſelf within the punctilios of difcipline ; he 
barely did his duty; a man of honour, when his 
country is at ſtake, ſhould do more; but ſuch is 
the power of. miniſterial influence, whoſe banefu! 
breath corrupts the fair fountain of honour, diftri« 
buting laurels where they cannot proſper, depriv- 
ing for a while Britain's ſons of the glory they 
merited ; but this ſhe will ſecure to them in the 
records of time, when prejudice is no more, and 
we ſee not as through a glaſs darkly. Well might 
the good old King obferye, he did not underſtand 
that maxims of diſcipline, which acquitted the 
ſoldier that did not fight on the day of trial, for- 
ſaking his ſuperior; and condemning him that 
did. Miniſterial ſophiftry? * | | 
The proceedings in the Netherlands were {till 
more unfavourable. © The French had vflembled a 
formidable army of one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand men; the chief command of which was given 
to Count Saxe. This General was originally a 
ſoldier of fortune, and natural ſon to Auguſtus 
King of Poland, by the famous Countefs of Ko- 
nigfmark, He had been bred from his youth in 
camps, and had ſhewn the nioſt early inftances of 
cool intrepidity. He, in the beginning of the 
war, had offered his fervice to ſeveral crowns, 
and, among the reſt, it is ſaid, to that of Eng- 
land; bat his offers were rejected. He was poſ- 
leſſed of great military talents; and, by long ha- 
dit, preſerved an equal compoſure in the midſt of 
dattle, as in a drawing- room at court. On the 
other ſide the allied forces, conſiſting of Eng- 
lib, Hanoverians, Dutch and Auſtrians, did not 
amount to above feventy thoufand. *Fhefe were 
G5 inca- 


| incapable of withſtanding ſuch a ſuperior force, 
and commanded by ſuch a General. The French 


_ inveſted the city of Tournay. The allies were 


advantages they marched towards the enemy, and 
took poſt in ſight of the French army, which was 
encamped on an eminence; the village of Antoine 


the morning. The Britiſh infantry pierced for- 


the ſame time ſick of the ſame diſorder of which 


'The French artillery _ to play upon this for- 
three o'clock in the afternoon. | This was one of 
the moſt bloody battles that had been fought in 
twelve thouſand flain. The victory coſt the French 


the attack was "ry judged raſh and precipi- 
tate, the Briti 
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beſieged and took Fribourg, before they went in- 
to winter quarters; and early the next campaign, 


reſolved to prevent the loſs of this city by a battle, 
Their army was inferior, and commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland. Notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 


on the right, a wood on their left, and the town 
of Fontenoy before them. This advantazeous 
fituation did not repreſs the ardour of the Engliſh; 
on the thirtieth day of April the Duke of Cum- 
berland marched to the attack. at two o'clock in 


ward, bore down all oppoſition, and, for near 
an hour, were victorious. ;+ Marſhal Saxe was at 


he afterwards died. He viſited all the poſts ina 
litter, and ſaw, notwithſtanding all appearances, 
that the day was his own. ; The Engliſh column, 
without command, by a mere mechanical cou- 
rage, had advanced upon the enemy's lines, which 


formed an avenue on each ſide to receive them. 


e i. 


Jorn body; and, though they continued a long 
time unſhaken, they were obliged to retreat about 
this age; the allies leaving upon the field ngar 
almoſt an equal number of lives; and although 


and Hanoverian troops fougy 
Wit 


- 


with ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, that if 
| they had been powerfully ſuſtained by the Dutch 
forces, and their flanks covered by the cavalry, 
the French, in all likelihood, would have been 
obliged to abandon. the enterprize. The Duke of 
Cumberland never had fo great a conflict with 
glory and humanity, and for ſome time ſeemed 
forgetful of the attention that was neceſſary to 
be taken of his perſon, as he preſſed — in 
the moſt dangerous charges, until remonſtrated to. 
- He deſired no other than to ſhare the danger with 
bis troops, and, when retreating, ſeemed more 
inclined to leave himſelf in the field than ſurvive; 
and a while after, when the regiments paſſed him, 
he was not able to keep his place, but turned aſide, 
feeling in himſelf a concern not to be expreſſed. 
This blow; by which Tournay was taken, gave 
the French a manifeſt ſuperiority all. the ret of 
the campaign, and which they did not neglect to 
improve during the continuance of the war. The 
Emperor, Charles VII. who had been raiſed to 
the throne from the Dukedom of Bavaria, and for 
whom the war hiſt. began, was now dead; yet 
this did not in the leaſt reſtore tranquillity to Eu- 
rope. The Grank Duke of Tuſcany, huſband to 
the Queen of Hungary, was declared Emperor 
upon his deceaſe; but the war between France 
and the allies ſtill continued ; and the original 
views and intereſts ſeemed now quite forgotten. 


Iam, os... 
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: , HE intended French invaſion had rouſed all 


kingdom. The adminiſtration of affairs being 
of Cheſterfield, and others, who enjoyed a great 


privateers, which took many valuable prizes. But 


8 . : ( \ 
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tze attention of the Engliſh miniſtry ; and 
nothing but loyalty breathed throughout the whole 


commiĩtted to the Earl of Harrington, the Ear 


Gr a «a x ES I. 


5 thare of popularity, the views of the crown were t 
no longer thwarted by an oppoſition. in parlia- # 
ment. 5 t 

In the mean time, Admiral Rowley, who ſuc- Wl v 
. ceeded Matthews as commander of the- fleet in Ne 


the Mediterranean, carried on his operations with Wl i: 
great ſpirit and ſuceeſs. He bombarded Savona, ¶ i: 
Genoa, Final, St. Remo, and Baſta, the capital th 
of Corſica ; took ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips, but could Wd! 
not prevent the galleons from arriving "ſafe at ¶ co 


Corruna. In the Eaſt-Indies, Commodore Bar- 2 


net took ſeveral French ſhips richly laden; and Wl ip 
Commodore Fownſhend, cruiſing near Martinico, W ve 
made himſelf maſter” of thirty merchant” ſhips, Wee: 
under convoy of four men of war, two of which 
he deſtroyed. | Succeſs alſo attended the Engliſh 


what crewned the ſucceſs of this year was, the 
conqueſt of Lbuiſburg, a town ſituated on the 
iſland of Cape Breton, fortified at a prodigious 
expence, and often called the Dunkirk of North 
America, It was a place of the greateſt import- 
ance to France, being the centre and defence of 
their fiſhery. The plan for taking this fortrels 
was laid in Boſton, recommended by their aſſem- 
bly, and approved of by his Majeſty, who ſent 


inſtructions to Commodore Warren to ſail to Bol- 
* ton, 
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ton, and aſſiſt the forces of New England in this 
expedition, Mr. Pepperel, a eren inf uf Piſca- 
way, of very extenſive influence in that coun- 
ty, though utterly unacquainted with milita 
operations, was placed at the head of the Ameri- 
ein army, which conſiſted of fix thouſand' men 
Mr. Warren arrived at Canſo, with ten ſhips of 
var, in the month of April, and the troops bein | 
embarked in a few days after his arrival, rho? E 
tranſports provided for that purpoſe, The whole 
feet ſailed for the iſland of Cape Breton, where 
they landed without oppoſition. The enemy, 
ſuc- WT who did not expect a viſit of this kind, abandon- 
t in ¶ ed their grand battery, which was at ſome diſtance, 
with Wl from the town; and the New England forces; 
ona, Wi ſeizing this work, facilitated'the ſucceſs of, 
pital the enterprize. Phe « ommodore ſo effectually 
could Hooked i up the place by ſea, that no .fnecours 
fe at could be introduced, while the American forces, 
Bar- nſted by eight hundred marines, carried on the 
and approaches by land. The operations of the fi 
nico, vere wholly conducted by Ne engineers and of 
ſhips, cers of the Britiſh marines ; the Arnericans, being 
yhich totally ignorant of theſe operations, were con- 
gin i tented to act according to their directions. On 
, But dhe 17th of June, the town being conſiderably 
3, the i camaged by the bombs and bullets of the 8 
n the Wl the ernor thought proper to capitulate, by 
gion which Eouiſburg, and the whole iſland of Cape 

orth W Breton, were farrendered to his Britannic Majef- 
1port- ty. A few days after the ſurrender of this place, 
ice of Wtwo French from the Eaſt: Indies, and a 
ortrels i ttird from Peru, not knowing of Louiſburg's be- 
afſem- Wing in the hands of the Engliſh, failed thither ror 
o ſent ¶ protection, and were 1 by the * ſqua- 
0 Bol - dron. 

ton, During 
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During theſe tranſactions, a new ſcene engaged 
the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry, Young 
Charles Edward the ſon of the old Pretender, 
reſolved to make an effort at gaining the Britiſh 
crown. , He had been bred in a luxurious court, 
without ſharing its effeminacy ; he was enterpriſ- 
ing and ambitious ; but, either from inexperience, 
or natural inability, utterly unequal to the under. 
taking. He was flattered by the raſh, the ſupe;- 
ſtitious, and the needy, has the kingdom wa 
Tipe for a.revolt ; that the people could no longer 
bear the immenſe load of taxes, which was daily 
increaſing ; and that the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the kingdom would gladly ſeize the opportunity 
of crowding to his ſtandard, Such were the pre- 
tences made to this deſperate. adventurer, which 
nothing but the madneſs of enthuſiaſtic zeal could 
have projected, and the fury of wild ambition un- 
_  dertake to execute. Being furniſhed with ſome 
money, and ſtill. larger promiſes from France, 
who fanned this ambition in him, from which 
they. hoped to derive ſome advantages; he em- 
— for Scotland on board a ſmall frigate, ac- 
companied by the Marquis of Tullibardine, vir 
'ThomasSheridan,and a few other raſh adventurers. 
For the conqueft of the whole Britiſh empire he 
brought with him ſeven. officers, and arms for 
two — men. Fortune, which ever perſe- 
cuted his family, ſeemed no way more favourable 
to him; his convoy, a ſhip of ſixty guns, wa 
ſo diſabled in an engagement with an Engliſ 
man. of war: called the — that it returned to 
Breſt, while he was obliged to continue his courk 
to the weſtern parts of Scotland; and, landing on 
the coaſt of Lochaber, he was, in a little time, 
joined by ſome chiefs of the Highland Clans, ant i ® 


their 
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their vaſſals. Theſe chiefs. had ever continued to 
exerciſe an, hereditary | juriſdiction. over all their 
tenants. 'T his power of life and death veſtedin the 
Lords of the manor, was a. privilege of the old 
feudal law, long aboliſhed in England, but which 
had been confirmed to the Scotch lairds at the 
time of the union. From hence we ſee, that a 
chief had the power of commanding all his vaſlals, 
and that immediate death was the conſequence of 
their diſobeying. 7275 of theſe chiefs, there- 
fore, he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of fifteen 
hundred men; and invited others to join him by 
his manifeſtoes, which were diſperſed throughout 
all the Highlands. 5 St at ex; 

The boldneſs of this. enterprize aſtoniſhed all 
Europe; it awakened the fears of the puſillani- 
mous, the pity of the wiſe, and the loyalty. of all. 
The whole 3 ſeemed unanimouſly: bent 
upon oppoſing the enterprize, which, they were 
ſenſible, as being ſupported only by Papiſts, would 
be inſtrumental in reſtoring Popery. The mini- 
ſtry was no ſooner confirmed of the truth of his 
arrival, which, at firſt, they could ſcarcely be in- 
duced to believe, than Sir Jobn Cope was ordered 
to oppoſe his progreſs. In the mean time, the 
young adventurer marched to Perth, where the 
unneceſſary ceremony was performed of proclaim- 
ing the Chevalier de St. George, his father, King 
of Great Britain. The rebel army, deſcending 
from the mountains, ſeemed. to gather as it went, 
They advanced towards Edinburgh, which they 
entered without oppoſition, Here, too, the page- 
antry of proclamation was performed, in which 
he promiſed to diſſolve the union, and redreſs the 
grievances of the country, But, though he was 
maſter of the capital, yet the citadel, which goes 

y 
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by the name of the Caſtle, a ſtrong fortreſs built 
upon a rock, and commanded by General Gueſt, 
braved all his attempts. In the mean time, Sir 
John Cope, who had purſued them to the High- 
lands, but declined meeting them in their deſcent, 
now reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, te. 
ſolved to march towards Edinburgh, and give them 
battle. The young adventurer, unwilling to give 
him time to retreat, attacked him near Pref, 
pans, about twelye miles from the capital, and; 
in a few minutes, put him and his troops totally 
to the rout. Five hundred of the King's troops 
fell on the field of battle; among whom was Co- 
lonel Gardiner, who diſdained to fave his life at 
the expence of his honour. When abandoned by 
his own regiment of dragoons, he alighted from 
his horſe, and fought among the infantry, until 
he fell, covered with wounds. This gentleman 
was juſtly eſteemed for his courage and conduct a 
à ſoldier, for his integrity and wiſdom as a man, 
He had ever borne a moſt amiable character, and 


bis untimely fall was moſt juſtly” regretted, not 


only by his furviving friends and relations, but by 
the nation in general, who were not ignorant of 
the great lofs they had ſuſtained in the death of fo 
gallant and worthy a man. This victory gave the 
rebels great influence; and, had the Pretender 
taken advantage of the general conſternation, and 
marched towards England, the conſequence might 
have been dangerous to the fafety of the ſtate; 
but he ſpent the time at Edinburgh, ſeeming ts 
enjoy the uſeleſs parade of royalty, pleaſed at be- 
ing addreſſed and treated as » King: By this tame, 
he was joined by the Earl of Kilmarnock, the 

5 Balmerino, Ogilvy, Pitfligo, and 
the eldeſt ſon of the Lord Lovat. This = 
x | 0 
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Lovat was the ſame whom we have ſeen, upon 
a former occaſion, truſted by the old Pretender, 
and betraying him by taking poſſeſſion of the caſ- 
tle of Stirling for King George. This nobleman, 
true to neither party, had again altered from his 
attachment tò the houſe of Hanover, and, in ſe- 
cret aided the young Chevalier: ſtudious only for 
his own intereit, he exerted all the arts of low 

cunning, to appear an open enemy to the rebelli- 
on; yet to give it ſecret aſſiſtance; | 1 
While the Fours Pretender thus trifled away 
his time in Edinburgh, (for all delays in danger- 
ous enterprises are even worſe than defeats )- the 
miniſtry of Great Britain took poſſible mea- 
ſure to defeat his intentions. Six thouſand Dutch 
troops that had come over to the aſſiſtance of the 
crown, were ſent northward, under the command 
of General Wade; but, as it was then ſaid, theſe 
could lend no aſſiſtance, as they were, properly 
ſpeaking, priſoners of France, and upon. their pa- 
tole not to oppoſe that power for one year. How- 
ever this be, the Duke of Cumberland ſoon after 
arrived from Flanders, and was followed by an- 
other detachment of drap and infantry ; volun- 

ters in different parts of the kingdom employed 
themſelves in the exerciſe of arms; and every 
county exerted a generous ſpirit of indignation, 
both againſt the ambition, the religion, and the 
allies of the young adventurer, | | 
It would be illiberal and baſe to deny this en- 
terpriſing youth that praiſe which his merit may 
deſerve, Though he might have brought civil 
war, and all the ealamities attending it, with him, 
into the kingdom, yet we muſt conſider, that he 
had ever been taught, that bathing his country in 
blood, was but a juſt aſſertion of his right; that al- 
tering 
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tering the conſtitution, and, perhaps, the rel igion, 
of his ſuppoſed dominions, was a laudable object 
of ambition. Thus inſpired, he went forward 
with vigour, and reſolving to make an irruption 
into England, he entered it by the weſtern. border, 
on the ſixth day of November. Carliſle was in- 
veſted, and, in leſs than three days, it ſurrendered, 
Here, be found a conſiderable quantity of arms, 
and was declared King of Great Britain. Gene- 
ral Wade being apprized of his progreſs, advanced 
acroſs the country from the oppoſite ſhore; but, 
receiving intelligence that the enemy was two 
days march before him, he retired to his formet 
ſtation. The young Pretender now reſolved to 
proceed, haying received aſſurances from France, 
that a conſiderable body of troops would be landed 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diver- 
ſion in his favour; and, flattered with the hopes of 
being joined by a numerous body of the diſaffect- 
ed Engliſh, as foon as he ſhould, make his appear- 
ance among them. Leaving, therefore, a ſmall 
garriſon in Carlifle, which he ſhould rather haye 
left defenceleſs, he advanced to Penrith; march- 
ing on foot in an Highland garb, and continued 
his irr:1ption through Lancaſter and Preſton, til 
he came to Mancheſter, where he. eſtabliſhed his 

head-quarters. - He was here joined by about 
two hundred Engliſhmen, who were formed in- 
to a regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Townley. From hence he proſecuted, his route 
to Derby, intending to go by the way of Cheſter 
into. Wales, where he hoped for a great number 
\ adherents. ; He was, by this time, advanced with: 
in an hundred miles of the capital, which was fil. 
ed with terror and confuſion. The King reſolved 
to take the field in perſon. The volunteers of 


the 
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the city were incorporated into a regiment. The 
practitioners of the law reſolved to take the field, 
with the judges. at their head. Even the mana- 
gers of the theatres offered to raiſe a body of their 

dependants for the ſervice of their country, Yet 
theſe combinations only ſerved as inſtances of the 
national terror; for the trading part of the city, 
and thoſe concerned in the money corporations, 
were overwhelmed with dejection. They could 
hope for little ſafety in the courage or diſcipline of 
a militia, eſpecially as they, every hour, dreaded 
an invaſion from France, and an inſurrection of the 


Roman Catholics, and other friends to the expel- 


led family. This, therefore, was the moment for 
the advancement. of the adyenturer's enterprize. 
Had he marched. up to the capital, he would un- 
doubtedly have been joined by ſeveral, ſecretly at- 
tached to his cauſe; But he determined to retreat 
ohce more to Scotland; and thus his ſcheme was 
defeated. In fact, he was but nominally the lead- 
er of his forces. His Generals, the chiefs of High- 
land Clans, were, from their education, ignorant; 
and, from their independency, obſtinate. They 
each embraced peculiar ſyſtems, and began to con- 
tend with each other for the pre- eminence; ſo 
that after violent diſputes, they reſolved to march 
back. They effected their retreat to Carliſle with - 
out any Joſs; and from thence croſſed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Seotland. In this irrupti- 
on, however, they preſerved all the rules of war; 
they deſiſted, in a great meaſure, from rapine; le- 
vied contributions; and, in the uſual form, left 
agarriſon at Carliſle in their retreat; which, a ſhort 
time after, to the number of four hundred, ſurren- 
dered to the Duke of Cumberland, priſoners at 
lileretion. The Pretender being returned to 12575 
1 : and, 
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head of the troops at Edinburgh, which confiſtes 
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land, proceeded to'Glaſgow ; from which city he 


exacted ſevere contributions. Advancing to Stir. 


. ling, he was joined by Lord Lewis Gordon, at the 
bead of fome forces which had been aſſembled 
in his abſence, Other Clans to the number of 
two thouſand, came in likewiſe; Spain ſent him 


ſome ſupplies of money; and, in one or two ſxir- 
miſhes with the loyaliſts, his Generals came off 


with victory; fo that his affairs once more ſeemed 


to wear an aſpect of ſucceſs. Being joined by 
John Lord Drummond, he inveſted the caſtle of 


h | Stirling, commanded by General Blakeney ; but 
his forces being unuſed te conſumed much 


time to no purpoſe. General Hawley, who com- 
manded a conſiderable body of forces near Edin- 


burgb, undertook to raiſe the ſiege. He advancel 

towards the rebel army, and rendezyoufed' his 

whole forces at Falkirk, while the rebels lay en- 
camped at no great diſtance. After two days, mu- 
tually examining of each other's ſtrength, the re- 
bels, on the ſeventeenth day of January, came on 
in full ſpirits to attack the King's army. The 
Pretender, who ſtood in the front line, gave the 


. —— to fire; and the firſt volley ferved to put 
— forces into confuſion. The horſe te- 


treated with precipitation, and fell in upon their 


. own infantry ; the rebels followed their blow; and 


the greateſt part of the royal army fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation. They retired in confuſion 
to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with patt 
of their tents and artillery, to the rebels. 


This was the end of all their triumphs. A 
new ſeene of conduct was now going to open; fot 
the Dake of Cumberland, at that time the favou- 


rite of the Engliſh army, had put himſelf at the 
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of about fourteen thouſand men. He reſolved 
therefore to come to a battle as ſoon as poſſible; 
and marched forward, while the young adventur- 
er retired at his approach. The Duke advanced 
to Aberdeen, where he was joined by the Duke of 
Gordon, and ſeveral other Lords, attached to his 
family and cauſe, After having refreſhed his troops 
here: for ſome time, he renewed his march; and, 
in twelve days, came upon the banks of the deep 
and rapid river Spey. This was a place where 
the rebels might have diſputed his paſſage; but 
they now ſeemed, totally void of all counſel and 
ſubordination, without conduct, and withcut ex- 
pectation. The Duke ſtill proceeded in his pur- 
ſuit; and, at length, had adyice that the enemy 


loden, which was about nine miles diſtant, and 
there intended to give him battle. On this plain 
the Highlanders were drawn up in order of battle, 
to the number of eight thouſand men, in thirteen 
diviſions, ſupplicd with ſome pieces of artillery. 
The battle began about one o'clock in the after- 
noon ; the cannon of the King's army did dread- 
ful execution among the enemy, while theirs, being 
but ill ſerved, Was ineffectual. One of the great 
errors in all the Pretender's warlike meaſures, was 
his ſubjecting undiſciplined troops to the forms of 
artful war, and thus repreſſing their native fero- 
city, from which alone he could hope for ſucceſs. 
After they had borne the Engliſh fire for ſome 
time, they, at length, became impatient for cloſer . 
engagement; and about five hundred of them at- 
tacked the Engliſh left wing, with their accuſtom- 
ed fierceneſs. "The firſt line being diſordered by 
this onſet, two battalions. advanced to ſupport it, 
and galled the enemy by a tercible and cloſe diſ- 

| je | | charge, 


a park wall that guarded the enemy's flank, and 


enemy that 6ppoſes him, and to ſpare the ſuppli- 


T5 8 our hearts plead in favour of the wretched. 


be executed; the conquerors ſpread terror where- 


ok this victory reached the capital, the whole na. 
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charge. At the ſame time the dragoons under 
Hawley, and the Argyleſhire militia, pulling down 


which the rebels had left but feebly defended, fell 
in among them, ſword in hand, and made great 
laughter, - In leſs than thirty minutes they were 
totally routed, and the field covered with their 
wounded and ſlain, to the number of above three 
thouſand men. Civil war is in itſelf terrible, but 
ſtill more ſo when heightened by cruelty. Ho 
guilty ſoever men may be, it is ever the buſineſs of 
a ſoldier to remember, that he is only to fight an 


cant. This victory was in every reſpect com- 
plete; and humanity to the conquered would even 
have made it glorious. The conquerors often re- 
fuſed merey to wretches who were defenceleſs ot 
wounded; and ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate the 
baſe employment of the executioner.  _ 
Thus ſunk all the hopes, and the ambition of 
the young adventurer; one ſhort hour deprived 
him of imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and te- 
duced him to the utmoſt diſtreſs, being forlorn, 
out=caſt, and ſhunned by all mankind, except by 
ſuch as ſought to take his life. To the good na- 
tured, ſubſequent diſtreſs often atones for formet 
guilt; and while reaſon would repreſs humanity, 


he Duke immediately after the deciſtve action 
at Culloden, ordered ſix and thirty deſerters to 


ever they came; and, after a ſhort time, the 
whole country was one ſcene of ſlaughter, deſola- 
tion and plunder; juſtice ſeemed forgotten, and 
vengeance aſſumed the name. When the news 


tion 
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tion was tranſported with joy, and the Duke of 
Cumberland conſidered as an hero, and the deli- 
verer of his country; Both houſes of parliament 
preſented an addreſs of congratulation to the King 
upon this happy event; they al ſo decreed, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, their public thanks to his 
Royal Highneſs, and the Commons added twen- 
ty-five thouſand pounds per annum to his former 
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N the mean time, the unhappy fugitive wans. 

dered from mountain to mountain, a wretched 
ſpectator of all thoſe horrors, the reſult of his ill 
guided ambition. He now underwent a ſimiliari- 
ty of adventures with Charles II. after the de- 
feat at Worceſter. He, after the memorable de- 
feat of Culloden, which was on the 16th of April, 
1746, wandered about, ſeeking refuge in caves 
and cottages, without attendants, and expoſed to 
the mercy of peaſants, who could pity, but not 
ſupport him, Sometimes he lay in foreſts, con- 
tinually purſued by the troops of the conquerors, 
4 there were thirty thouſand pounds offered for 
his head. The companions of his diſtreſs were 
dir Thomas Sheridan, an Triſh adventurer, with 
his two aid-du-camps, Sir David Murray and 
Mr. Alexander Macleod, Captains Sullivan and 
O'Neil, two (Iriſh officers who had the French 
King's commiſſion; Mr. John Hay, one of his 
ſecretaries, with two domeſtics, and one Allen 


Macdonald; to theſe he was indebted, whether 


from 


: — 
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from advice to ſupport, or aſſiſtance to execute, 
the inevitable hardſhips he had to encounter with, 
which he began at ten o'clock at night of the 
fatal day. By five the next morning, he entered 
the caſtle of Macdonald of Glengarry; but here 
he was diſappointed of refreſhment, as all were 


fed, not any thing remained but ſtone walls; but 


rout through places ever thought till now impaſ- 


one of his attendants was ſo fortunate as to take 
a brace of ſalmon, which afforded them a meal, | 
Here he put on the diſguiſe of a ſervant, and WI: 
preſſing forward, was on foot for more than eight 
and forty haurs, when, borne down with fatigue, 
he fell aſleep in his clothes at Donald Cameron's WM « 
of Glenpean; | Next morning he continued his Wl = 
d 


ſible, until he reached the Glen of Morar; here s 
he reſted a few days, then made his way for the t 

. weſtern iſles, in expectation of finding ſome con- t 
venience to take him to the continent; but in WF | 
this he was diſappointed, ſo made for the iſle of W v 
Sky, 6 himſelf under the protection of Do- e 
nald Macleod, Who provided him an eight oared Wi cu 
barge, in which he, with his attendants, went on Wl 1: 
board in the evening of the 26th of April at Lock- Wl pu 
Ag" in Boredale, the very place he firſt land- WF po 
a . „ pre 
They had not been long out when they were pri 
benighted, and overtaken by a ſtorm of wind and BF dhe 
rain, expecting every moment to ſink or overſet, WW lea 
ſo great was the agitation of the ſea z but, on the the 
appearance of day, its fury abated, and they found ing 

| 


themſelves under the promontory of Rofliniſh; 


here they came / on ſhore, collecting what they Wl calc 
could to make a fire, to give them ſome warmt!, 
and dry their clothes. However great their dil-W * c 


treſs it proved their preſervation ; for rale TO 
=; : | | being 
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ute: being received that the adventurer made for the 
ith, weltern iſles, General Campbell was diſpatched 
the in purſuit,, who. arrived at St. Kilda, where he 
ered vould certainly have found him, had not the tem- 
here peſt forced him another way. From the promon- 
were Wl tory where they landed, they took their departure 
but bor Stornway, but were again, by diſtreſs of wea- 
take ther, forced to make into Scalpay, an iſle of the 
ncal, WT laicd of Magleod's ; here they aſſumed the cha- 
and Wl cater of ſhipwrecked merchants, ſo were hoſpita- 
eight Wl biy entertained. by a farmer on the land. - 
gue, On the iſt of May, Macleod, the old pilot, ſet 
ron's off for Stornway to engage a veſſel for the Ork- 
d his WY ncys; in two days he ſent them notice all was rea- 
waſ- dy, ſo the fugitives put to ſea and landed at Loch 
here Sheffort; here they took into the land, making 
r the their way over hills for the point ↄf Ariniſh, where 
con- they arrived the fifth, in a moſt dirty condition: 
ut in bere the pilot brought them ſome refreſhment, 
le of who, on his return to Stornway, moſt unexpect- 
Do- ally found the people in arms, and his veſſel ſe- 
oared WF cured by an embargo; this happened by his ſer- 
nt on Wh 1ant getting drunk, who made a diſcovery, for what 
,ock- Wh purpoſe the ſhip had been engaged. This diſap- 
land- pointment came upon them as a thunderbolt, de- 
P preſſing their ſpirits to a great degree, at once de- 
were I priving them of that gleam of hope with which 
id and BY bey had been elated, on the proſpe of being re- 
verſet, WI leaſed from their almoſt inſupportable diſtreſs ; 
on the ey now fled for Lady Kildun's without know- 
found ag what courſe to take, however their boat was 
iniſh; I leir beſt ſecurity, as by it they moved with more 
t they I eaſe to themſelves, from place to place, and no 
armith, other ſituation gave them a proſpect of eſcaping, 
ir diſ- © cloſely were they preſſed by their purſuers ; to 
gence WT is confidante they again truſted themſelves, and 
being Vor. II. H 5 made 
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only poſſible to eſcape.” On their coming on ſhot 


tunity to fill a cag with partans or ſea-crabs, hay 
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made.for the ſouthward, but the winds wi ich had 
hitherto treated them with their utmoſt terror, 


_ Kill purſued, driving them on the uninhabited 
iſland of Evirn, though not inhoſpitable to them, 
as here they found ſome fiſh left by its owner to 


dry, and which was their only ſupport, except 
what the rocks afforded, but could find no other 
covering than what the fail of their friendly boat 


gave them, which they erected into a canoyy, 


fleeping on the bare ground, to which, for ſome 
days, they were obliged to ſubmit, as the ſea 


was in ſuch an agitation, as not to be ventured on, 


in a better equipped veſſel. e 
From this place they took their departure, but 
had not been long at ſea, when they found them- 
ſelves near a ſhip of force, which they had not 
before perceived, owing to a great fog, that h:4 


-furpriſed them; they were no ſooner diſcoveret 


than purſued, and by no leſs thun an Englith ſhip 


of war; on this they put about, uſing their oars 


matched in the chaſe, that they were one time 


brought within muſket ſhot ; it was now he ſup- 


| 

| 

| 

( 

( 

: 

to the beſt purpoſe poſſible, but were ſo unequally Wl © 
0 

h 


poſed it impoſſible to eſcape, and that the adven-· 
turer made ready to put an end to his life, declar-w 2 
ing he would not be taken alive, but of a ſudden n 
the ſails of the veſſel were perceived to fall again b 
her maſts, owing to the winds dying away. Ihe 

took the advantage of this ſituation, when it wi 


it was low water, ſo they made uſe of this oppor- 


ing no other proſpe& of ſupport, as they found 
themſelves not far from the promontory they tl 

ſet out from, 
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They now ventured into the land, to the diſtance 
of ſixteen miles, near the mountain Carrodale, 


where they remained a month, in want of all ne- 


ceſſaries, except what. they brought with them, 
and on the fourteenth of June, O'Neil, O'Sullivan, 
Burk the guide, and Macleod the pilot, with the 
adventurer, again put to fea, landing on the ſmall 
iland of Ovia. Here he was more favourably en- 
tertained, meeting with Ranald Macdonald, who 
was then attending his cattle. On the eighteenth 
he took his departure, for his old promontory Roſ- 
lnigſh, which was the centre of his motions, but 
here he could not now come, as they found it 
encompaſſed with boats, filled with the militia 
forces, while others went on ſhore; in this difficul- 
ty he was forced by the ſea into the cleft of a rock; 
but having diſengaged the boat, he kept moving 
on the water, as beſt ſuiting his ſafety. Having 
diſcovered the movements of the forces on the 
hills, under the command of Capt. Caroline Scot, 
but not being able to keep out any longer, he 
came on ſhore within two miles of Kilbridge, 
(where the Captain landed) here he diſmiſſed all 
his companions, except O' Neil: making up to 
an hill, from whence he diſcovered that all com- 
munication with the ſea was cut off, ſo directed the 
boat to be ſunk, to prevent a diſcovery. However, 
their wants became fo preſſing, that O' Neil was 
lorced to leave the fugitive in this forlorn hope, 
to ſeek relief in any manner it could be found, 
when he moſt fortunately met Miſs Flora Mac- 
donald, who was on a viſit to her brother at Mil- 
ton; to her he made known the adventurer's diſ- 
tres, begging her protection, which could be ef- 
kcted in no other manner than his aſſuming the 
character of her maid. This was ſoon agreed to, 
ut the great difficulty was, how to procure clothes 

| H 2 ſuitable 
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were drawn on the Beach, which fortunatel 
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fuitable to the deſign ; this ſhe engaged for, an 
«when in ſearch of, was, with her man, taken in. 
to cuſtody by the militia, and detained; until the 
arrival of their commander, which was not he. 
fore next day, whom ſhe was pleaſed to find to be 
Hugh Macdonnald of Armadale,” her father-in- 
law; of him, with eaſe, ſhe procured paſſes for 
"herſelf, her maid and man, the former by the 
name of Betty Burke, whom ſhe- promiſed the 
"Captain, on her return, to leave with her mo- 
ther, as ſhe was an excellent ſpinner, and of ſuch 
-a perſon he knew his lady was in want: and t 
oblige them both, he recommended Betty Burke 
by letter, at the inftance of Mifs'Flora, 

80 far ſhe found herſelf ſucceſsful, but was 
Mill at a loſs how to procure the diſguiſe, which 
Was at length collected; yet no other opportunity 
offered of moving her ward than by water, and that 
too with the advantage of the night; for which 
purpoſe a boat was provided, wherein Miſs Flons, 
her maid Betty, and her man Mackechan em- 
* barked about eight o'clock, when his uſual for- 
tune, on that element, attended him; for they 
were forced by a ſtorm near the point of Water. 
niſh in the iſle of Sky; but here they difcoveret 
a body of forces, which had juſt landed from thre 
 yawls; theſe, to eſcape the violence of the ſea 


gave them an opportunity of eſcaping, but nol 
before ſeveral ſhots were made to bring them to 
After this eſcape, they landed at Kilbridge on thany® 
twenty- ninth, where they left Betty Burke in con 
cealment; waiting the opportunity of the night ü 
bring her off, which they did to Portſey, unde 
the care of the old Laird of Raſay, whole 9e 
. vernment was in an iſland, a little diſtance fro 
this place; here Miſs Flora thought it- a” 
£ : eal 
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leave him, as a further progreſs would be attend- 
ed with ſuſpicions of another nature, perhaps more, 
unfavourable to her, and which might not be ea 
40 removed; ſo diſcretion made a ſeparation ne- 
cellary. 3 a 


On the iſt of July be got to the Glen of Ra- 


jer-in- 
Tes for i fay, which did not afford a hut to cover him, as 
by the the King's troops had ſet fire to every dwelling, 


there, ſo. that he had nothing but the ground for 
his bed, and a wiſp of heath for his pillow, living 
upon ſuch food as was con veyed to him by a perſon. 
in the corner of his plaid. From this place to the 
Glen of Biaſdale, which: was in a-period of about 
fourteen days, he underwent, his uſual- dangers, 
and diſtreſſes; and, on the fifteenth, propoſed to 


ed the 
r mo- 
of ſuch 
and to 
Burke 


wut u 

which &part for Lochabar; but on enquiry, they found 
"rtunity i Al the paſſes ſo guarded, Aan Ba was contirarned 
and that o remain for ſome time longer in this retreat, 


yhere he hoped, though not relieved from the 
alamity of want, he might yet enjoy. ſecurity ; 
but this was not even left him, for Gen. Camp- 


r which 
[s Flora, 


an em- 
ual f- bell being again informed of his lurking place, came 
for tbeſſien one fide with four hundred men, diſpatch- 
Water ing Capt. Scott, on the other, with five hundred 
ſcoveteiii note, forming a cirele to ineloſe him, ſo that not 
om thter ny thing remained. but to make off through the 
the len bracs of Glenmoſiſton, and ſculk in the Lovat's 
dtunateſſwuntry; for this purpoſe a guide was ſent him, 
put no” ich was only to be executed but by creeping in 
chem ebe night on all fours, and ſo near the ſoldier's 
ge on b, a5 to hear them in converſation. However, 
ein co etwichſtanding this difficulty, it was effected; 
night et another as hazardous ſtood in the way, that of 
y, unde Pnbering a hill, whoſe ſides were made llippery, 
.hoſe go * 11 ulet that came tumbling down; but this 
\nce fron” not to be an impediment, for where a hu- 
rudent en foot could be put, was a ſecurity to them, 
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niſhed his days, had he not been caught by his 


. ͤ;u. hv ns „ 


again to eſcape the vigilance of no leſs than twen- 
ty-ſeven encampments that ſurrounded the ſitu- 


or the companions of his miſery ; for to effect 
this, it was propoſed that one of the attendants 


dark night; who agreed to return, to direct the 


eſſay; but if detected, and his return prevented, 


. &clock of the morning of the twenty-firſt, and 


place, as the army every now and then made ex- 
curſions from their camps, ſo as to leave no place 


creature. Many of theſe parties he came in ſight 


and proportionably ſo, as its natural difficulties 
were great. However, a flip here had near fi- 


guide Cameron; however this removal might 
have ſecured him from the reach of his enemies, 
yet it brought with it no other than extreme want, 
and fo deſtitute of every neceſſary, as no alterna- 
tive remained but to die by hunger, or venture 


ation, and a number of ſcouting' parties ſent out 


to traverſe the 8 | = 
In this diftreſs, prudence had not forſaken him, 


ſhould go alone, and explore the poſſibility of an 
eſcape, taking to his aſhſtance the advantage of. 


accompliſhing it with more certainty after. this 


there remained no other than to ſtarve or ſut- 
tender; but however, to their no leſs joy than 
furpriſe, Cameron returned; fo on they went, 
and that for a good cw” parallel to the chain of 
forces, which they paſſed unnoticed about three 


got to Corriſcorridill, near Lock-Urin, where they Wi " 
were comforted with a ſlice of cheeſe, covend i 
with oatmeal, and a draught of water. | b 

From this place = moved about eight of 
clock at night; for no ſituation, however diſmal k. 
or forſaken, was to have been made an abiding "i 


unexamined that could give ſhelter to a human 


of, and was as often obliged for protection to the 
2 roc 
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rock or heath that concealed him; and the pu- 
ſuit was now executed with ſuch diligence, that it 
was thought unſafe for the three to remain any 
longer together, ſo that Cameron left him, and 
the adventurer was taken under the ſole guidance 
of Glenaladale ; they had not been long ſet out be- 
fore they miſled their purſe of forty guineas, a loſs 
that was then ſo great, as not to be given over, 
without an attempt to recover it, which was done, 
and proved a fortunate incident; for while Gle- 
naladale returned in ſearch of it, the adventurer 
aſcended an hill to take a view of his ſituation, 
where he had not been long, when he ſaw ſome 
ſoldiers on their march, who paſſed him, taking 
the route, his guide.and he had agreed to go, but 
for the delay juſt mentioned; however, this was 
a critical minute, in which he eſcaped his purſu- 
ers, and recovered the only caſh he had. 

That which came next into debate, was, where 
they ſhould go, or what courſe they ſhould take. 
This, however, they determined ſhould lead to 
Glen-moriſton, where they arrived on the twenty- 
fourth, worn out with fatigue and hunger, as they 
had not eaten a morſel for eight and forty hours. 
Here they found eight fugitives, and though in but 
little better circumſtances, yet it in ſome meaſure 
felieved their diſtreſs, notwithſtanding they could 
de no other than their companions in miſery 
but human nature, made for-ſociety, has a plea- 
lure in it, whether in adverſity or joy. The men 
led him to a cave, where, after dividing with 
abiding bim a part of their ſupport, they ſhewed him a bed, 
ade er- ade of fern and tops of heath; here nature was 
no place laced ; for our pleaſures in enjoyment are always 
hum proportioned to the want of thoſe neceſſaries ſhe 
in ſigbeg ves, and not to the delicacy of them. With theſe 
on to the et: men and his friend he continued between the 

roch; So Bracs 
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+ Bracs of Glenmoriſton and Glenſtrathfenar, until 
the guards were removed, as it was then generally 
believed the adventurer had been killed by ſome 
of their ſcouts, Here they ſubſiſted on what the 
country could afford them, which was very miſe- 
rable, except a hart that had wandered, which they 
brought down by a diſcharge of one of their pieces; 
on this they feaſted without bread or ſalt. 

The avenues being now opened, his friends ſer 
out to ſeek him, where he was found without 
_thoe or ſtocking, clothed in rags and dirt, and 
ſo reduced by fatigue, that they ſcarcely” knew 
him: However, his friends provided him with 
neceſſaries; and in a little time, he deſcended 
the frightful wilds of Glengarry, where he had 
wandered for near ſix months, often hemmed 
round by his purſuers, but ſtill finding ſome expe- 
dient to ſave him from captivity and death. One 
inſtance more of fidelity we cannot omit, as it 
does a particular credit to humanity, me ſhews 
the power of money: has not an equal influence 
e One ay having walked from 
morning till night, preſſed by hunger, and worn 
with fatigue, he ventured to enter an houſe, the 
dwner of which he well knew was attached to 
the oppoſite party: The ſon of your King, WM 
% Faid he, entering, comes to beg a bit of bread Will 
« and ſome clothes. 1 know r - preſent at- 
« tachment to my adverſaries, but I believe you 
% have ſufficient honour not to abuſe my conti- Will : 
«« dence, or take the advantage of my misfor- Wi |! 

„ tunes. Take theſe rags that have for ſome Bi © 

time been my only covering, and keep them. Wl * 
«<<. You may, probably, reſtore them to me one e 
% day when ſeated on the throne of my Father. m 

His hoſt was touched with his diſtreſs, aſſiſted him By 
as far as he was able, and never divuiged his ſe- e 


cret. 
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ctet. At length, on the twentieth of September, 
1746, he took his departure from Mordart, on 
board the Bellona, a privateer of St. Maloes, 
mounting thirxty-two guns with ſwivels, and three 
hundred and forty. men. This ſhip was engaged 
by Capt. Harrow of Dillon's regiment, who was 
diſpatched to France for the purpoſe, and arrived 
on the twenty-ninth at Roſcou, Within three 
leagues, of Morlaix, with difficulty eſcaping the 
vigilance of Admiral Leſtoc k. 
You muſt obſerve, that I have- been equallx 
particular in the relation of the unfortunatePrince's 
eſcape, which'yow have juſt read, as in that given 
by King Charles II. of himſelf, when flying be- 
fore his enemies, but in circumſtances very dif- 
ſerent; one purſued by the ſubverters of the con- 
ſtitution, the other by its Protectors; both have 
their - advocates, and the difficulty that attends 
the writers of Engliſh hiſtory: ariſes from this; 
but if men were guided by reaſon, and not paſ- 
lion, the line to be drawn would be leſs cem 
plexed. The objects that ſhould principally en- 
gage the Hiſtorian, are the intention of governs 
went, and its inſtitution, which is the happineſs 
of the people ; this was the original and intent of 
the compact that firſt made and formed it, and 
when that is deviated from, the happy poiſe of feli- 
city is broken, the uobappy conſequence of which 
i but too ſtrongly marked in the hiſtory you: are 
now engaged with. The violation of this compact 
juſtifies the Revolution, for Kings ſhould know 
that they are but men, and are equally bound 
with them; from them they derive the ſacredneſs 
of their perſons, as well as their power; and let 
men, before they raiſe ' the arm of oppoſition, 
confider their engagements, and that every indivi- 
dual is bound to ati obedience of the higher pow 
T5 ers 
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which none have a right to diſturb or oppoſe, 


muſt be done. | | 


ſeventeen officers of the rebel army were executed 
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ers, in ſupporting the general of the parti- 
cular community of which they are a part; that 
is, to ſupport the ſcheme adopted for the purpoſe, 


Theſe are the principles of free ſtates in general, 
and from this the mind, with eaſe, may make the 
particular application, which for every ſuch ſtate 


This is what Mr. Locke calls, “ the freedom of 
men under government, that is, to have a ſtanding 
rule to live by, common to every one of the ſo- 
ejety, and made by the legiſlative power created in 
it,” and the deviating from this conſtitutes, what 
is allowable, or not, to be oppoſed. 

- Let theſe viciſſitudes of human life have a pro- 
per effect on your conduct, and learn or whom 
you are to have your dependence, and that the 

reateſt of us are no more than frail beings, whoſe 

rength is not in their own arm. Happy are they 
who profit by the misfortunes of others, and make 
that uſe of the ſtudy ydu are now engaged in, 
which is one of its beſt purpoſes. The reflection 
that muſt ariſe from what has been juſt related, I 


| 
hope will have its effect, and ſtabliſh your prin- 
; 


ciples, holding faſt to your religion and liberty; 
theſe are the chief motives, and what I would 
inculcate to w: ſon, and if my affection has pro- 
tracted my zeal, let it be remembered to whom ! 
Write. N 03-441 I am, Oc. 
LE, — — — ̃ | , * 
I ET TER XVIII 

XX HILE the Prince thus led a wandering 
VV and ſolitary life, the ſcaffolds and the gib- 
bets were bathed with the blood of his adherents: 
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at Kennington Common, in the neighbourhood 
of London, whoſe conſtancy in death gained more 
proſe] ytes to their cauſe, than perhaps their vic- 
tories could have done. Nine were executed in 
the ſame manner at Carliſle; fix at Brumpton ; ſe- 
ven at Penrith ; and eleven at York. A few ob- 
tained pardons ; and a conſiderable, number were 
tranſported to the Plantations. The Earls of Kil- 
marnock and Cromartie, - with the. Lord Balme- 
rino, were tried by their Peers, and found guilty. 


Cromartie was pardoned ; the other two were be- 


headed on Tower-Hill. Kilmarnock, either from 


conviction, or from the hope of a pardon, owned 


his crime, and declared his reperitance of it. On 
the other hand, Balmerino, who had from his 
youth up, been bred to arms, died in a more un- 
daunted manner. When his fellow-ſufferer, as 


commanded; bid God 'bleſs King George, Bal- 


merino ſtill held faſt to his principles, and cried 


out, God bleſs King James, and ſuffered with the 


utmoſt intrepidity. Lord Lovat and Mr. Rat- 
cliff, the titular Earl of Derwentwater, ſuffere& 


the ſame fate with equal refolution. Thus ended 


a rebellion, dictated by youth and preſumption, 
and conducted without art or reſolution. 


A rebellion quelled, and mercy ſhewn to the · 


delinquents, ever ſtrengthens the reigning cauſe. 
How it might have been in the preſent. inſtance I 
will not pretend to determine; whether too much 
rigour might have been exerted n the con- 
quered, poſterity muſt determine; actions of this 
kind are too near our own times to be either judg- 
ed of, or talked of with freedom. Immediately 
after the rebellion was ſuppreſſed, the legiſlature 
undertook to eſtabliſh ſeveral regulations in Scot- 


land, which were equally conducive to the hap- 


pineſs of the people there, and the tranquillity 
I | | of 
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of the united kingdom. The Highlanders, who 
had, until this time, continued to wear the old mi- 
litary dreſs of the Romans, and who always went 
armed, were now reforined, Their habits were, 
by. act of parliament, reduced: to the modern 
modes; the obedience they were under to their 
chiefs was aboliſhed, and the loweſt ſubjects of 
that part of the kingdom were granted a parti - 

tion of Britiſh freedom. | 7 
But whatever tranquillity might have been re- 

" Rored by theſe means at home, the flames of war Wi 
ſtill continued to rage upon the continent with its WM Þ 
accuſtomed violence. The French went forward 
with rapid ſucceſs, having reduced almoſt the Wn 
whole Netherlands to their obedience. . In vain f 

the Dutch ;negotifted, ſupplicated, and evaded Wi: 
War z they ſaw themſelves ſtripped of all those 
ſtrong towns which defended their dominions from 
invaſion; and they now Jay almoſt defenceleſs, 
ready to receive terms from their , conqueror 
The Dutch, at this time, were. very different from 
Their forefathers, the brave affertors of liberty, it 
the beginning of their republic ; the individuals d 
their ſtate were rich, while the government w. 
poor; they had loſt; in the ſpirit of traffic and 
luxury, all generofity of ſentiment, and deſire o 
independence; they only ſought riches, regard 
leſs of public virtue. They were divided in the! 
councils between two factions which now ſubliſted 
namely, that which declared for a Stadtholder, an 
that which, with attachments to France, oppoſe 
| his election. The prevalence of either fide wi 
almoſt equally fatal to liberty; if a Stadrholde 
was elected, they then ſaw their conſtitution alter 
from a republic to a kind of limited monarchy: 
if the oppoſite party prevailed, they were 
feel the weight of a confirmed ariſtocracy, co 


firm 
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who MW firmed by French power, and crouching under 
| mi- WM its authority. Of the two evils they ehoſe the 
went former; the people, in ſeveral towns, inflamed 
were, ¶ almoſt to tumult and ſedition, compelled their 
xdern WM magiſtrates to declare for the Prince of Orange as 


their Wl Stadtholder, Captain-general and Admiral ef the 


)s of W United Provinces, he vigorous conſequences 
parti · WM of this reſolution immediately appeared; all com- 
merce with the French was prohibited; the 
en fe- Dutch army was augmented ; and orders were 
f war Wiſued to commence hoſtilities againſt the French 
ith its by ſea and land. Wy 
rward Thus we: fee this war diffuſed throughout the 
& the nhole ſyſtem of Europe, in ſome meaſure reſem- 
in ling a diſorder, the ſymptoms of which, at dif- 
erent times, appear in different parts of the body, 
emitting and raging by turns. At the commence» 
nent of the war we have ſeen the Queen of Hun- 
y upon the point of loſing all her poſſeſſions. 
ben after we ſaw the unfortunate Duke of Bava- 
la, who had been choſen Emperor by the name of 
Charles VII. baniſhed from his throne, ripped of 
is hereditary dukedom, and even ſhrinking from 
wrounding dangers. - We have feen the Duke of 
"cg naw King of Sardinia, changing that fide 
mich ſome before he eſpouſed, and join - 
bg with Auſtria and England, againſt the ambi- 
lous deſigns of France, while Italy {till felt all the 
trrors of war, or rather ſaw foreigners contend» 
er, ans with each other for her dominions; the French 
nd Spaniands on one fide, the Imperialiſts and the 
de wing of Sardinia on the other. Thus Rome, that 
tholde ace gave laws te the world, now ſaw the troops 
Germany and Spain, by turns, enter into her 
uritories; and, after various combats, the at laſt, 
the Imperial iſts become maſters. The Spaniards 
French loſt the moſt flouriſhing armies, not- 
firme; withſtanding 


s 
— ——᷑— — — — 


3 of Conti their General; and, at laſt, after a bloody 
the beautiful city of Genoa, which had fided with 


of rocks of more than two leagues extent; but 


by its Senate, capable of making a proper re 
- ance. Upon ſubmitting, the unhappy Italians too 


_ exerciſed every inhumanity in exaCting it. The 
conquerors lived upon the people, and treated them 
 with'an infolence which was natural to them as 


and independence. The Auftrians took the can- 
non of the city, in order to tranſpoxt them to 
Province, where their arms had already pene- 

trated. The Genoeſe themſelves were obliged © 


in this laborious taſk, . This blow ſerved to an- 
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withſtanding the excellent conduct of the Prince 


victory obtained over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro, 


Spain, was obliged to ſubmit to the conquerors, to 

ſuffer ſome indignities impoſed upon them, and to 
y a moſt ſevere contribution. 

The city of Genoa had, for ages before, main- 

tained its own laws, and boaſted of liberty. Be- 

ſides its inner wall, it had another formed by a chain 


both being built in thoſe times when modern for- 
tification was yet unknown, it was not — 
iſt⸗ 


ſoon found that no mercy was to be expected from 
the court of Vienna, which had ever patronized 
oppreſſion. More than a million ſterling was de- 
manded for a contribution; a tax, the payment of 
which muſt have utterly ruined the city. The 
magiſtrates'did all in their power to'pay the exor- 
bitant ſum demanded ; and the German troops 


conquerors and Germans. The Genoeſe, were, 
at length, reduced to deſpair, and were reſol ved to 
make a laſt effort for the recovery of their liberty 


draw thoſe cannon, which they had: once conf 
dered, as the defence and ornament of their citadel, 
It was on this occaſion that an Auſtrian officer 
ſtruck one of the citizens, who had bern employed 


mate 
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mate the people with their former ſpirit of free- 


ay dom. They took up arms in every quarter of the 
don, and ſurpriſed ſome battalions of the Au- 
** ſtrians, ſurrounded others, and cut them in pieces. 
with The ſenate, uncertain” how to proceed, neither 
15 8 encouraged nor ſtopped the citizens, who drove 


the Auſtrians entirely out, and then appointed 
commanders, and guarded the walls with the ut - 
not eat b eee by 43 
ha This revolution in a little city, the tranſactions 
nan BY of which has filled whole Folios of hiſtory, ſhould. 
k not be paſſed over without remark : though no 
longer capable of maintaining its liberties amidſt 
the ſhock of the enormous powers of Europe ; yet 
fill we find it poſſeſſed of its ancient ſpirit; which 
is again ſunk, by the prevailing power of the Se- 
nate, who have eſtabliſhed their ariſtocracy on the 
necks of the citizens, as before. 
In this manner we ſee victory and miſcarriage 
mutually.declaring for either; all ſides growing 
more feeble, and none acquiring any real recom- 
pence for the loſſes ſuſtained. "Chas, about this 
time, the Engliſh made an unſucceſsful expedition 
into France, in order to attack Port POrient, in 
ee which they came off without any honour. The 
French gained a conſiderable victory at Rocroux 
in Flanders, over the allies, although it procured 
liben them no real advantage; and it coſt them a greater 
we WY number of lives than thoſe whom they obliged 
to retire, The Dutch, in this general conflict, 
ſeemed the greateſt loſers. | A victory gained over 
the allies at La Feldt ſerved to reduce them to a 
poet” ſtill greater degree of diſtruſt in their Generals, 
| than they had hitherto ſhewn : but the taking of 
Bergen op- Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of 
Joel Dutch Brabant, and which put the French in 
p10)" Wl pollefion of the whole navigation of the 1 
. W 


Stadtholder in Holland, who oppoſed bis intereſts, 
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threw them almoſt into deſpain. But theſe vide. 
nies, in favour of France, were counterbalanced 
with almoſt equal difappointments, In Italy, the 
French General, Marſhal Belleifle's brother, at the 
head of thirty-four thouſand men, attempted to 
into Piedmont; but his troops were put 
to the rout, and himſelf ſlain. Fhe French King 
equipped an unſucceſsful armament for the reco- 
very of Cape Breton; and not diſcouraged by this 
failure, fitted out two. ſquadrons, one to make a 
deſcont upon the Britiſſi colonies in America, and 
the other to aſſiſt the operations in the Eaſt Indies, 
Theſe, however, were attacked by Anſon and 
Warren, and nine of their ſhips were taken, 
Soon after this Commodore Fox, with fix ſhips of 
war, took above forty,French ſhips laden from bt. 
Domingo; and this loſs was ſoon after followed 
by another defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtain- 
ed from Admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of 
the line, and ſeveral frigates were taken. 
his variety of ſuccefs ſerved to make all the 
powers at war heartily deſirous of a peace. The 
States-General' had, for ſome years, endeavoured 
to ſtop the progreſs of a war, in which they could 
gain no advantages, and had all to loſe. The King 
of France was ſenſible, that, after a victory, was 
the moſt advantageous opportunity of propoſing 
terms of peace; and even expreſſed his deſire d 
general tranquillity, in a perſonal con verſationwith 
Sir John Ligonier, who had been made priſoner 
in the laſt victory obtained by the French at La 
Feldt. The bad ſuceeſs of his Admirals at ſes, 
his Generals misſortunes in Italy, the frequent 
bankruptcies of his ſubjects, the election of 3 


amy M.. — — — —_ — ru. A 


his views in Germany entirely fruſtrated by the 
clevation of-the Duke of Tuſcany to rule the Em: 


pire; 


— au 
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pite; all theſe contributed to make him weary of 
the war. An accommodation was therefore agreed 
upon; and the contending! powers conſented to a 
congreſs at Aix la Chapelle, here the Earl of Sand- 
wich and Sir Phomas Robinſon affiſted as pleni- 
potentiarĩes from the King of Great Britain. The 
treaty which takes its name from that city, was 
concluded on the ſeventh day of October, a laſt- 
ing inſtance of precipitate counſels and Engliſh» 
humility. By this it was agreed, that all priſoners, 
on each ſide, ſhould be mutually reſtored, and all: 
conqueſts given up. That the Duchies of Parma, 
Placentiaz © and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded to 
Don Philip, heir apparent to the Spaniſh throne, 
md his heirs; but in caſe of his ſucceeding to the 
crown of Spain, that then theſe dominions ſhould: 
revert to the houſe of Auſtria. That the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirłk to the ſea ſnould be demoliſhed ; 
that the ſhip annually ſent with ſlaves to the 
coaſt of Spain, ſhould: have this privilege con- 
tinued for four years; that the Kingrof Pruſſia 
ſhould: be ſecured in the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, 
which! he had: oonquered; and that the Queen of 
Hungary ſhbuld:berfecured in her patrimonial do- 
minions. But one article of the peace was more 
liſpleaſing and afflictive to the Engliſh than all the 
reſt; for it was agreed, that ſhe ſhould: ſend two 
perſons of rank and diſtinction to France as hoſ- 
tages, until reſtitution ſhould be made of all the 
conqueſts, which England poſſeſſed of the enemy, 
either in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. This was a. 
mortifying ſtipulation; but there was no mention 
made of the ſearching Engliſh ſhips in the Ame 
can ſeas, upon which the war originally began. 
The treaty: of Utrecht had long been a ſubject of 
reproach to thoſe by whom it was negotiated; 
but, with all its faults, the treaty that was juſb 

concluded 
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concluded was far more deſpicable and erroneons, 
The honour of the nation was forgotten; its in- 
tereſts left undetermined. Yet ſuch was the 
ſtrange infatuation of the multitude, that the treaty 
of Utrecht was held in univerſal contempt, and 
this was extolled with the higheſt ſtrain of pane- 
gyric. The truth is, the people were wearied 
with repeated diſgrace, and only expected an ac- 


cumulation of misfortunes by continuing the war, 


The miniſters and their emiſſaries, about this pe- 
riod, had the art of perſuading men to what they 
thought proper, and repreſented the circumſtances 


af the nation as flouriſhing, though the public was 


groaning beneath an immenſe load of debt; and 
though all meaſures were guided by an ignorant 


and unconſtitutional faction, raiſed by the power 


of corruption. | 
This ſhews the imperfections of the human 


heart, which, when inflated with the 3 of 


power, as conſtantly inverts the ceconomy of its 
deſigns, and like the camelion reflects the colour, 
to Which it is neareſt placed, or ſeems moſt to 
enjoy; how abject and diſtant from its original 
muſt that kingdom be, when its nobility, once its 
ſupport and chief ornament, only ſtem the torrent 
of corruption, when diſplaced; then mounting 
on the ſteps of popularity, turn out delinquents, 
and become themſelves contaminated with the 


__eontagion, neglecting both liberty and their coun- 


try; and to intrench themſelves, wantonly throw 
away her credit and deſpiſe” her concerns; ſhew- 


ing ſuch avidity for poſſeſſion, that when in place, 


declare all oppoſition, as machinations of. the 
reſtleſs and ſecret enemies, both of king and 
people ; and with 'the ſame breath it has been 
declared, ' when out of place, that oppoſition to mi- 


niſterial meaſures, are as ſalutary to the conſtitu- 
| y g tion, 


ous. 
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tion, as guſts of wind are to the purifying the at- 
moſphere we breathe. To ſuch a dilemma muſt 
the ſtate be brought, when in the place of Britiſh 
frugality, is ſubſtituted unlimited ſenſuality, and 
to ſuch a degree, that the natural ſupplies of a 
good patrimony are not ſufficient to ſupport it, ſo 
that her nobles are to be bartered with, they riot 


in the profuſion of thoſe places, which ſhould be 


coveted, more for the luſtre they would give, (if 
properly diſpoſed of )than for the wealth they bring. 
We are told by undeniable authority, that a houſe 
divided war 


ſupport, the happy equilibrium with which it 
ſhould be poiſed. | | 


Well might a late miniſter adopt that maxim, 


that eyery man had but his price, and that while 
he held the key of the cellar, he could at any 
time make the ſervants drunk: He iſſued his man- 
dates and ſerved his council (as the attorney does 
bis lawyer) with their briefs (the fee of retention 
they already had) which they were to ſpeak to, 
and Dy how much dexterity and ability they 
ſhewed. in the conteſt, they were allowed to add 


houſe to houſe, and to anticipate to a diſtance of 


time, when their memories will be truly offenſive, 
and when they will know the advantage of an up- 
right heart: Such are the uſe of genius and abi- 


ities, given for better purpoſes, and thus ſeduced. 


from the completion of the times; but remem- 
der, © by their fruits you ſhall know them.“ 


Jan, Oc. 
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itſelf cannot ſtand ; ſo that What 
ever may be ſaid of the permanency of the con- 
ſtitution, we have reaſon to fear its ſtability, to 


— 
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and Weſt- Indies they ſtill carried on hoſtile ope- 
rations, both ſides equally” culpable, yet each 
eomplaining of the infraction. + 

In the mean time, as Europe enjoyed a tempo- 


thoſe bleſſings which had been taken from them b 
4 long and obſtinate war. A magnificent firewo 


an uſeleſs and vain expence, ſerved: to amuſe the 
_- ſlate of the nation. 


the commerce of the kingdom; and; for this pur- 
- poſe, a bill was paſſed: for encouraging a Britiſh 
herring fiſfery, under proper regulations. From 
ſuch a ſcheme carried! into execution, great ad- 
vantages were expected to accrue; the Dutch, 
who had long enjoyed the ſole profits ariſing from 
it, conſidered the ſea as a mine of inexhauſtible 
wealth. However, experience has ſhewn that 
the Engliſh were either incapable of turning this 
fiſhery to the ſame advantage, or that their com- 
pany was not eſtabliſhed with the moſt ſtrict 
ceconomy. Private perſons have often been 
found to make fortunes by this fiſhery ; but the 
company have found themſelves conſiderable 


loſers. 
3 A ſcheme, 


* 


1 juſt made, could be termed only 
aq temporary ceſſation from general hoſtili- 

ties; though the war between England and France 
Had actually ſubſided in Europe, yet in the Eaſt 


oy tranquillity, the people of England expected, 
and the government promiſed them, a reſtitution of 


was played off upon this occaſion; which, though 
populace; and remove their attention from the 


Tue miniſtry alſo ſhewed ſome deſire to promote 
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A ſcheme, which, by many, was, thought ſill 
more advantageous to the nation, was, the en- 
couraging thoſe who had been diſcharged. the ar- 
my or navy, to become members of a new. colony 
in North America, called Nova Scotia. To this 
retreat, it was thought, the waſte of an exuberant 
nation might well be drained off; and there thoſe 
free ſpirits might be kept employed, Who, if ſuf- 
fered to remain at home, would only prey upon 
the community. This was a cold elimate, anda 
barren ſoil, where the Engliſh had a fort, and a ſmall 
garriſon, rather to intimidate the neighbouring 
French, and repreſs their encroachments, than 
to derive any advantages from the improvement of 
trade, or the cultivation of the country. It was 
here that a ſcheme was laid for the foundation of 
a new colony, which might improve the fiſhery 
upon that coaſt, and become a new ſource of 
wealth to the mother country. Thus did the na- 
tion exchange her hardy and veteran troops for 
the ex pectation of precarious wealth. Every co- 
ony taken from the parent country ſerves to leſſen 
its ſtrength; and all the wealth imported into it, 
aiter it has become moderately nich, being only 
uſed as the inſtrument of luxury, inſtead of in- 
vigorating the nation, tends to render it more ef- 
keminate, bo 

However, it was, advertiſed by authority, that 
all proper encouragement would be given to ſuch 
oficers and private men, who, being diſcharged 
from the ſervice of the government, ſhould be 
willing to ſettle in Nova Scotia. Fifty actes of 
land were granted to every private ſoldier or ſea- 
man, free from taxes for ten years, and then to 
pay only one ſhilling a year. Beſides this fifty, ten 
res more were to be granted to every individual 


of 
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of which each family ſhould conſiſt. Every off. 
cer, under the rank of enſign, was to have four- 
"ſcore acres; enſigns were to have two hundred, 
Teutenants three, captains four, and thoſe aboye 
that rank fix. Such offers failed not to induce 
numbers to try their fortunes on that deſolate 
coaſt; and, in alittle time, about four thouſand 
"adventurers, with their families, were carried thi. 
ther; a town named Halifax was built in honour 
to the nobleman who then preſided at the board 
of trade, and who had the greateſt ſhare in found- 
ing the colony ;. and the coloniſts left to glean a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence from an ungrateful ſoil. Since 
that time, notwithſtanding r 


this colony has received from the government, 
the inhabitants have cleared but a very ſmall part 
of the woods with which the face of the country 
is covered. Agriculture is quite forſaken; and 


the ſettlement entirely ſubſiſts by the ſums er- 
pended by the army and navy {ſtationed in this 
part of the weſtern world. . 
Here thoſe voluntary out- caſts of their country 
expected to live, though hardly, yet at leaſt ſe- 
curely; but, in this they found themſelves diſap- 
inted. The Indians, a ſavage and fierce people, 
from the firſt looked upon theſe ſettlements of the 
Engliſh as an encroachment upon their own liber 
ties; and the French, who were equally jealous 
fomented theſe outrages. Commiſſaries were 
therefore appointed to meet at Paris, and compro 
miſe theſe diſputes; but theſe conferences welt 
rendered abortive by mutual cavillings, and all th 
arts of evaſion- Wo 
In the mean time Mr. Pelham, who chiefly con 
ducted the bufineſs.of the ſtate, and was eſteemet 


a man of candour and capacity, laid a ſcheme fo 
lightenin 
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voc lightening the immenſe load of debt that was laid 
out- vopon the nation. His plan was to leſſen the na- 


ndred, tional incumbranee, by lowering the intereſt which 
above had been promiſed upon the firſt raiſing the ſup- 
induce plies, or obliging the lenders to receive the ſums 
efolate originally granted. I hoſe who were proprietors 
ouſant of ſtock, and received, for the uſe of their money, 
ed this four per cent. were, by royal authority ordered to 
honout ! ſubſcribe their names, ſignifying their conſent to 
e board accept of three pounds ten ſhillings per cent. a year 
found - after, and. three per cent, only about ſix years after 
plean 1 their-thus ſubſcribing; and, in caſe of a refuſal, 
Since that the government would pay off the principal. 
gement This ſcheme was attended with the deſired effect; 
-nment, though it, in ſome meaſure, was a force upon the 
all part lender, who had originally granted his money 
county upon different terms, yet it was ſalutary to the 


en; and nation ; and, as Machiavel has it, political injuſtice 
ims ex- is ſometimes allowable, in order to ſecure national 
in this benefits, Beſides this ſalutary meaſure, others 

were purſued by the miniſter at the helm, with 
countiſ equal ſucceſs. . The importation of iron from 
leaſt ſe- America was allowed, and the trade to Africa laid 


es diſap- open to the whole nation; but, at the ſame time, 
e peopfeſ o be ſuperintended by the board of trade and 
its of theW plantations. | 64 $1015) | 
wn liber But all the advantages the nation reaped from 


theſe ſalutary meaſures, were not ſufficient to coun- 
terbalance the ſtroke which liberty received (as 
1 compte ſome are of opinion) by an unuſual ftretch of the 
\ces we beivileges of the houſe of commons. As this is a 

Jl Point which deſerves the ſtricteſt attention, per- 
mit me to trace it up to the ſource. The city of 
viefly col Weſtminſter had long been repreſented by mem- 
« eſteem ders who were nominated, in ſome meaſure, by 
ſcheme ſof e miniſtry; Lord Trentham having vacated: his 
Jightenin ſeat 


- 


tive in introducing ſome French ſtrollers 


our on. This accuſation whether true or falſe, 
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ſeat in the: houſe, by accepting a place under the 
crown, he again declared himſelf a candidate; 
but met with violent oppoſition. It was objected to 
im by ſame, that he had been uncommguly ac- 
ho had 
ſſion of 


come over to exhibit plays upon the ſup 


excited numbers againſt him, who ſtyled them- 


ſelves the independent Electers of Heftminfter, and 

named Sir George Vandeput, a private gentleman, 

as his competitor. The oppoſition reſolyed to 
ſupport their candidate at their own expence. They c 
_accordingly opened houſes of entertainment, ſo- n 
Jicited votes, and propagated abuſe as uſual. At w 
length the poll being cloſed, the majority appeared ar 
in favour of Lord [I 'rentham; a ſcrutiny was de- 
© -manded by the other fide ; it was protracted by th 
the obſtinacy of both parties; but this alſo turning WI kc 
out in fayour of Lord Trentham, the independent pa 
_ electors petitioned the houſe, complaining of an {hi 


undue.eleftion, and of partiality and injuſtice in WF 1« 
the high-bailiff of Weſtminſter, who, took the WF the 
poll. To this petition the houſe paid little regard, 

but proceeded to examine the high-bailiff as to the 
cauſes that had ſo long protracted the election; 


who had laid the blame upon Mr. Crowle, who i: } 
had acted as council for the petitioners, on the reti, 
.honourable Alexander Murray, aud one Gibloa d 
an upholſterer. Theſe three perſons were ther. a 
fore brought to the bar of the houſe; Crow can 
and Gibſon, after having aſked pardon upon that t::- 
knees, and being reprimanded by the houſe, wer to : 
. diſmiſſed.” Murray was firſt admitted to bail; bah nt 
after ſome witneſſes had depoſed, that he WW that 


headed a mob to intimidate the voters, it was wow e 
that he ſhould be committed a cloſe pra ore 
| News 
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Newgate ; and, to invigorate their meaſures, 
that he ſhould receive this ſentence at the bar of 
the houſe on his knees. He accordingly appear- 
ed; but being directed by the Speaker to kneel, 
ad refuſed to comply. This refuſal threw the whole 
of houſe into. a commotion ; and it was ordered 
that he ſhould be committed. cloſe priſoner to 
Newgate, debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and pa- 


nd per, and that no perſon ſhould. have acceſs to 

n, him without permiſſion from the houſe. This 
to impriſonment. he.. underwent, ſenſible that it 
ey could continue no longer than while they conti- 

ſo⸗ nued to ſit; and, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, he 
At was conducted from priſon to his on houſe, 
red amidſt the acclamations of the people. He now 
de- was thought, by many, entirely free from all fur- 
by ther proſecution ; but, in this, they were miſta- 
ing ken; for, at the opening of the enſuing fitting of 


parliament, a motion was made, that Mr. Murray 
ſhould be again committed ' cloſe priſoner to the 
Tower, Hitherto it was ſuppoſed by ſeveral, that 
the houſe of commons had acted with a ſpirit of 
reſentment. Now it was thought, that they made 
an attempt at extending their privileges. I hough 
the delinquent, a perſon of no great conſequence 


who in himſelf, had taken the prudent precaution of 
the retiring from their reſentment, yet ſeveral of the 
blen people ſaw that the houſe conſidered itſelf rather 
nete #5 a body diſtinct from the people, than the guar- 
one dians of the people; and, inſtęead of , maintaining 
the dle libertics of the ſubject in general, attempted 
wesen do increaſe their own. Some thought they ſaw, 
ba en this meaſure, the ſeeds. of future ariſtocracy; 
i that the houſe of commons conſtituted themſelves 
voni ages of their own privileges; and that the libert 


of every individual in ſociety was at the diſpoſal 
Vol. II. N of 
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of a body who profelled acting chiefly for their 
own honour. ” | 
However this may be, another meaſure was 
ſoon after taken, which, in reality, made diſtine- 
tions among the people, and laid an unpaſſable 
line between rich and poor. This was an a0 
for the better preventing elandeſtine marriages, 
and for the more public ſolemnization of that 
ceremony. The grievance complained of, and 
which this law was to redreſs, was, that the ſons 
and daughters of opulent families were often 
fſeduced in marriage, before they had acquired 
ſufficient experience in life to be ſenſible of the 
_ diſparity of fortune in the match. This ſtatute 
therefore enacted, that the bans of marriage ſhould 
be regularly publiſhed three ſucceſſive Sundays in 
the church of the pariſh where both parties had 
* reſided for one month at leaſt, before the ceremo- 
ny. That a marriage which was ſolemnized with- 
out this previous publication, or a licenſe obtained 
from the Biſhop's Court, ſhould be void, and the 
perſon who ſolemmized it ſhould be tranſported for 
| ſeven years. This act was, at that time, thought 
replete with conſequences injurious to ſociety ; and 
experience has manifeſted fome of them; villains 
have gone about deceiving ignorant women, under 
a pretence of marriage, and then have left them 
without redreſs, he poor were thus rendered 
_ utterly incapable of making alliances with the 
rich; and the wealth of the nation has thus been 
more liable to accumulation in opulent families, 
It has been thought to impede that ardour which 
impels many to marry; and to clog a ceremony 
of the moſt infinite advantage toſociety, with pro- 
eraſtination and delay. Some have affirmed, that 


debaucheries and lewdneſs have become more fre- 
quent 
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quent ſince the enacting this law; and it is be- 
lieved, that the numbers of the people are upon 
the decline. f | 

This ſeſſion of parliament was alſo diſtinguiſhed 
by another act equally unpopular, and, perhaps, 
equally injurious to che religion of the commu- 
nity. This was a law for naturalizing the Jews. 
The miniſter boldly affirmed, that ſuch a law 
would greatly contribute to the advantage of the 
nation; that it would increaſe the credit and com- 
merce of the kingdom, and ſet a laudable exam- 
ple of political toleration. The people in general, 
however, were of very different ſentiments ; the 
ſaw that greater favour was ſhewn, by this bill, 
to Jews, than to ſome other ſects profeſſing the 
Chriſtian religion; that an introduction of this 
people in the kingdom would diſgrace the charac- 
ter of the nation, and cool the zeal of the natives 
alteady too lukewarm. However, notwithſtand- 
ing all oppoſition, this bill was paſſed into a law; 
nor was it until the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, 
that it was thought neceſſary to be repealed. 

An act, equally unpopular with the two former, 
was now alſo paſſed, which contained regulations 
for the better preſerving the game. By this none 
but men already poſſeſſed of a ſtated fortune, had 
a privilege of carrying a gun, or deſtroying game, 
though even upon the grounds which he himſelf 
rented, This totally damped all that martial ſpi- 


rit among the lower orders of mankind, by pre- 


venting their handling thoſe arms which might one 
day be neceſſary to defend their country; and gave 
the rich the ſole enjoyment of a pleaſure, which, 
before, had been conſidered as the common privi- 
lege of humanity. Such were the laws paſſed this 
leſion ; through all ir a ſpirit of ariſtocracy 
was 
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was diſcerned by ſome. The body of the rich, 6 
no longer fearing oppreſſion from the throne; or j 
an infringement of their own liberties, now be- y 
gan to lean heavy upon the poor, and to conſider b 
the intereſts of that uſeful part of ſociety, as en- v 
tirely diſtinct from their own. They never omit. y 

ted, however, the uſual addreſſes to the throne; b 
and this ſeſſion was remarkable for an addreſs of te 


thanks to his Majeſty for maintaining, and ren- te 
dering permanent, the general tranquillity of Eu- a 
rope, at a time when war was kindling in almoſt 0 
every quarter of, the world. egg p 
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8 we ſeek for the origin of that war which now ric 
threatened univerſal devaſtation, we ſhall find rH 
it kindling up in ſeveral countries, both of Europe, of 
America, and Aſia, at one and the ſame time. pe; 
Moſt other national conteſts have arifen from ſome for 
one principal cauſe; but this war ſeems to have [ 
been-pioduced by the concurrence of ſeveral, or co1 
it may be conſidered as the continuance of the late ter 
war, which had not been effectually extinguiſhed lay 
by the defective treaty of Aix la Chapelle. pol 
In Aſia, upon the coaſt of Malabar, the Eng- o 
liſh and French had never ceaſed hoſtilities. TI he anc 
claims of Pruſſia and Auſtria, upon the territories me! 
of ' Sileſia, had never been thoroughly adjuſted. alre 
T he limits'of Nova Scotia, inhabited by the Eng- on 
liſh, and bordered upon by the French, were ne— al 
ver preciſely determined; and, ſouthward, the tage 


boun- 
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boundaries of Acadia, an extended country belong- 
ing to the French, and bordering upon Virginia, 
1 uncertain. Negotiations had long 
been carried on to determine the ſ differences; but 
what could reaſon do in determining diſputes in 
which there were no certain principles to be guided 
by? The limits of theſe countries had never been 
ſettled ; for they were, before this time, thought 
too remote, or too inſignificant, to employ much 
attention.” And it was not probable that powers 
who had no other right to the countries in dif- 
pute, but that of invaſion, would. have equity 
enough to agree upon ſharing; the ſpoil. 
The rightwhich any of the contending powers 
pretended to, might, in the eye of reaſon, be 
thought very controvertible; but the convenience 
which either party was to derive from the enjoy- 
ment of their peculiar claims was not ſo uncertain. 
As the diſſenſions ſeemed to begin in North Ame- 
rica, we muſt turn to that country to conſider their 
riſe, The French had been the firſt cultivators 
of Nova Scotia, and, by great induſtry, and long 
perſeverance, rendered the ſoil, naturally barren, 
ſomewhat fertile, and capable of ſuſtaining nature 
with very little aſſiſtance from Europe. This 
country, however, had frequently changed maſ- 
ters, until the Engliſh were acknowledged as the 
lawful poſſeſſors by the treaty of Utrecht. The 
poſſeſſion of this country, by any other nation, 
would expoſe our colonies to perpetual invaſion, 
and aſſiſt them in acquiring a ſuperiority in com- 
merce, and the northern fiſheries. It has been 
already obſerved, that we had an infant colony up- 
on that coaſt, which was chiefly ſupported by roy- 
al bounty, and ſtruggled with all the diſadvan- 
tages of the ſevere climate, and the ungrateful 
ſoil. 


— 
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ſoil. But it had an obſtruction to its growth ſtil! 
more formidable than either. The French, who 
had been long ſettled in the back parts of the 
country, continually ſpirited up the Indians to re- 
pel the new comers; ſo that ſome of them were 


actually murdered, or ſold to the French at Lou- 
iſburgnh. Theſe violations were complained of, | 
and complaint produced recrimination ; ſo that ( 
the two powers of France and England were ne- f 
gotiating with, accuſing, and deſtroying each ly 
other all at one time. | 
Now alſo began to be obſerved another ſource h 

of diſpute, . which promiſed as much uneaſineſs as b 
the former. The French, pretending to have firſt I 
diſcovered the mouth of the river Mifffli pi, claim- 0 
ed the whole adjacent country towards New Mex- te 
ico on the eaſt, quite to the Apalachian moun- q 
tains on the weſt. And finding ſeveral Engliſhmen, tl 
who. had fettled beyond theſe mountains, both fr 
from motives of commerce, and invited by the na- th 
tural beauties of the country, they drove them m 
away, and built ſuch forts as could command the le 
whole country around. It was now, therefore, f 
ſeen, that their intentions were to ſurround the ſit 


Engliſh colonies which lay along the ſhore, by ſin 
taking poſſeſſion of the internal parts of the coun- 
try that lay on the back of our ſettlements; and ral 
being already poſſeſſed of the northern and ſouth- qu 
ern ſhores, thus to incloſe us on every ſide, and ant 
ſecure to themſelves all trade with the natives of we 
the country. The Engliſh, therefore, juſtly appre- [pc 
hended, that if the French were able to unite their to 
northern colonies, which were traded into by the 
river St. Lawrence, to their ſouthern, which were but 
acceſſible by the river Miflifippi, they muſt, in to « 
time, become maſters of the whole territory ; * not 
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by having a wide country to increaſe in, would 
ſoon multiply, and become every year more dan- 
| rous. S* "BS 
” The government of England having long com- 
| plained of theſe incroachments, determined, at 
length, to repel force by force, and to cut the 
knot of negotiation, which they could not untie. 
Orders» were diſpatched to the governors of the 
provinces to unite into a confederacy for their 
' mutual fecurity; and, if poſſible; tb bring the 
Indians over to their cauſe, The Indians were a 
0 heree, ſavage people, unacquainted with the arts, 
3 but from infancy trained to the practice of war. 
t It had long been the, method of the Engliſh to 


8 cultivate their friendſhip in times of danger, but 
F to ſlight their alliance in circumſtances of tran- 
- quillity z this, in fome meaſure, ſerved to alienate 
t their affections from our government; but the 
h fraud and avarice of our merchants, particularly 
1. that called the Ohio Company, who ſold them bad 
m merchandizes, and treated them with equal inſo- 
” lence and perhdy, ſerved to confirm their aver · 
e, fon. Beſides, there was ſomething in the diſpo- 
de ſition of the French ſettlers in theſe regions more 
Yy ſimilar to theirs; the French, like the natives, 
1- were hardy, enterpriſing, and poor; they natu- 
1d rally therefore joined with thoſe allies, from con- 
n- quering of whom they could expect no plunder; 
1d and declared againſt the 1 coloniſts, who 
of were rich, frugal, and laborious, and whoſe 
to ſpoils they conſequently were the more deſirous 
eit to ſhare, 

he Thus then the Engliſh had not only the French, 
ere but almoſt the whole body of the Indian nations 
in to oppoſe; yet this confederacy againſt them did 
id, not give a greater union to the different grovinces, 


by | whoſe 
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_ whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe. Some of the pro- 
vinces, who, from their frtuation, had little to 
fear from the enemy, or little advantages to ex- 
pect from victory, declined furniſhing their ſhare 
of the ſupplies ; the governors of ſome other colo- 
_ nies,” who had been men of broken fortunes, and 
had come from their native country to retrieve 
them by acts of rapacity and oppreſſion here, were 
ſo much dreaded, or hated, that they loſt all influ- 
ence in inſpiring the coloniſts with a proper ſpirit 
of defence, The miniſtry, however, at home, 
began to exert itſelf for their defence, and their 
meaſures were haſtened by hoſtilities already com- 
menced, there having been, for ſome time, a ſkit- 
miſh ing between General Lawrence to the north, 
and Colonel Waſhington to the ſouth, with par- 
ties of the French, in which the latter were victo- 
rious. It would be tedious, as well as unimport- 
ant, to relate all the preparations that now began 
to be made by either party; or to load this ac- 
count with barbarous names and inſignificant 
© marches; or to recount the alternate victories and 
defeats of either ſide; but it is fufficient to obſerve, 
that they ſeemed; in ſome meaſure, to have im- 
bibed the ferocity of the manners of the ſavage 
people, with whom they fought, and exerciſed 
various cruelties, either from a ſpirit of reptiſal 
or revenge. : e de 
Four operations were undertaken by the Engliſh 
at the ſame time; one commanded by Colonel 
Monckton, to drive the French from the incroach- 
ments they had made upon the province of Nova 
Se>tia; another to the ſouth, againſt Crown Point, 
under the command of General Johnſon ; a third 
commanded by General Shirley, againſt Niagara; 
and a foutth, {til} farther to the ſouth, againtt Du 


Queſne, 


bring up the proviſions, ſtor 
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Queſne, under the conduct of General Braddock. 
In theſe reſpective expeditions, Monckton was ſue- 
ceful-; Johnſon victorious, though without ef- 
K. Shirley was thought dilatory, and his expe- 
dition deferred to another ſeafon ; but the fortunes 
of Braddock are ſo extraordinary as to require a 
more ample detail. This General was recom- 
mended to this ſervice by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was: juftly ſenſible of his courage, and 
knowledge in the art of war. Theſe two advan- 
tages, however, which, upon other occaſions, are 
thought the higheſt requiſites of a General were, 
in ſome meaſure, conducive to this commander's 
overthrow. His courage made him obſtinate; and 


his ſkill in war was improper to be exerted in a 


country where there were no regular advances to 


be made, nor a marſhalled enemy to encounter. 


This brave but unfortunate man ſet forward u 

the expedition in June, and left Fort Cumberland 
on the tenth, at the head of two thouſand two 
hundred men, directing his march to that part of 


the country where General Waſhington had been 
defeated the year before. Upon his arrival there 


he was informed, that the French at Fort Du 
Queſne expected a reinforcement of five hundred 


men; he therefore reſolved, with all haſte, to ad- 
vance and attack them, before they became too 
powerful by this aſſiſtance. Leaving, therefore, 


Colonel Dunbar, with eight gundred men; to 
> > 
eg: and heavy. bag- 


gage, as faſt as the nature of the ſervice would per- 


mit, he marched forward with the reſt of his ar- 
my through-a country equally dangerous from its 


foreſts and ſavage inhabitants; a country Where 
Europeans had never. before attempted to pene- 


date, wild, ſolitary, and hideous. Still, howe- 
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this confidence he was marc 
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ver, he went forward with intrepidity, through 
| the deſerts of Oſwego, regardleſs of the enemy's 


attempts, taking no care previouſly to explore the 


woods or thickets, as if the nearer he approached 


the enemy, the leſs regardleſs he was of danger, 


At length, on the eighth of July, he encamped . 
within ten miles of the Fort Du Queſne, which 


he:r1tended to attack; and the next day reſumed 
his narch, without ſo much as endeavouring to 


ge intelligence of ee ere he deſpiſed. With 
diers promiſed themſelves a ſpeedy ceſſation from 
their harraſſing march, and all things ſeemed to 
promiſe ſucceſs, when the whole army was at once 
aſtonjthed” by a general diſcharge of arms, from 


an unſeen enemy, along the front and left flank, 


It was now too late to think of retreating; his 
whole body had paſſed into the defile, which the 
enemy had artfully permitted, before they attempt- 


ed to fire. His van-guard therefore fell back, in 


conſternation, upon the main body: and the panic 
ſoon become general. The officers alone diſdain- 
ed to fly, while Braddock himſelf, at their head, 
diſcovered the greateſt intrepidity, and the higheſt 


imprudence; he never thought of retreating, but 


obſtinately continued on the ſpot where he was, 


and gave orders to the few brave men who ſur- 


rounded him, to form according to the rules of 
war, and regularly advance againſt the enemy. 
An enthuſiaſt to the diſcipline of the field, he de- 
ſired to bring the ſpirit of a German campaign in- 
to the wilds of America. In the mean time, his 


officers fell thick about him, while he ſtill conti- 
nued to iſſue out orders with compoſure, though 


he had five horſes ſhot under him, and though the 
whole body of his troops was fled. At length re- 


ceiving 


ing forward; his ſol- 
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ceiving a muſket-ſhot through the lungs, he drop- 
ned, and a total confuſion enſued. All the artil- 
lery, ammunition, and baggage, of the army, 
were left ta the enemy; the General's cabinet of 
letters alſoſhared the ſame fate; and the loſs of the 
Engliſh, in this unhappy ſurpriſe, amounted to 
ſeven hundred men; and the remainder of the ar- 
my, ſome time after, returned to Philadelphia. Tt 
was in this manner the expedition of General 
Braddock terminated; from which England had 
expected ſuch advantages. In all actions, that ex- 
cite the applauſe and admiration of mankind, a 
part of their ſucceſs js owing to conduct, anda part 
to fortune. Of the latter Braddock was totally 
forſaken; he was unſucceſsful; and the ungrate- 
ful world are unwilling to grant him the former. 
Thus unfortunate were the beginnings of this 
war, with regard to England; it was reſolved 
therefore, that no meaſures were now to be pre- 
ſerved with the French; and orders were given to 
take their ſhips wherever found, tho' there was 
yet no formal declaration of war. With this or- 
der the naval commanders ve readily and wil- 


lingly - complied, ſo that the Engliſh ports were 
ſoon filled with ſhips taken from the enemy, and 


kept as an indemniſication for thoſe forts, which the 
enemy had unjuſtly poſſeſſed themſelves of in Ame- 
rica. The French complained loudly againſt the 
injuſtice of this proceeding ; they repreſented it to 
the reſt of Europe, as a breach of that faith which 
ſhould be obſerved among nations, as a piratical 
meaſure," diſgraceful to the moſt favage nation. 
Their memorials were anſwered by. the Engliſh, 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon. - However, it muſt te 
owned, that as a declaration of war was a ceremo- 
ny eaſily performed, it would have been more con- 

ſiſtent 
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ral other new members. 
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ſiſtent with the honour of the miniſtry, to have pur- 


" ſued the uſual methods of conteſt which had been 


long eſtabliſhed in Europe. The truth is, that 
the miniſtry were now divided between peace and 
war; they ſaw the neceſſity of vigorous meafures, 
but they were afraid to throw off the maſk of peace 


entirely. Henry Pelham, who had long guided at 
the helm of affairs with candour and capacity, had 


for ſome time been dead, and his place ſupplied 
by Sir Thomas Robinſon, who, though a ſenſible 


miniſter, and a favourite of the King, was of no 


great weight in council, and, conſequently, ſoon 


under a neceſſity of reſigning; and Mr. Fox was 
put in his place. The adminiſtration was alſo new 


formed, in other reſpects, by the taking in ſeve- 
Thoſe who had long 
been in the miniſtry, were, it is thought, for 
peace; thoſe, on the contrary, who were newly 


taken into the direction of affairs, expected to ſup- 


plant their rivals by an oppoſite ſyſtem, and were 
conſequently for war. The. leader of this party, 
therefore, warmly ſolicited for war, ſeconded by 
the juſtice of the cauſe, and the general voice of 


the people: thoſe who oppoſed him expected to 


effect by negotiation whatever arms could at- 
chieve. Whatever might have been the motives 


for protracting the declaration, the French ſeem- 


ed to convince Europe of their moderation upon 


this attack by ſea, by neither declaring war, nor 


making any repriſals by ſea, However, they 
threatened England with a formidable invaſion; 


feveral bodies of troops moved to the coaſts adja- 


cent to ours; their miniſters threatened Joudly in 


foreign courts; and ſuch preparations were made 


as ſhewed a reſolution of carrying the war into the 
heart of Great Britain. Theſe preparations * 
| d the 
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. the deſired effect, filling the nation with conſter- 
1 nation, turbulence, and clamour. The people 
t ſaw. themſelves expoſed without arms, leaders, or 
d diſcipline, while the miniſtry were timid, unpo- 
a pular, and wavering. In this ſituation the Dutch 
0 were applied to for ſix thouſand men, which, by 
it treaty they were to ſend England, in caſe of its 


d being threatened with an invaſion. © Which de- 
d ns | however, by affected delays, was put off 
e ſo long, that the King, unwilling to come to an 
0 open rupture with the republic, deſiſted from it; 


n WT for which they returned his Majeſty thanks. Such 
sue the advantages England is to expect, by rely- 
Wing on aſſiſtance from any other quarter, than its 
e- native ſtrength and unanimity; and every day 
ig eems to convince us of the abſurdity of political 


or aliances, which are never obſerved, as wanting 
ly WE friendſhip to bind, or force to compel. 

p- In this timid ſituation the miniſtry were eager 
re to catch at any aſſiſtance; a body therefore of 
y, Wl iicfiians and Hanoverians, amounting to about ten 
by Wl thouſand, were brought over to protect about as 
of Wh many millions of Engliſhmen, who, with ſwords 
to in their hands, were able to defend themſelves ; 
it- but ſuch was the vile complexion of this period, 
es chat the whole kingdom preſented nothing but a 
n- W picture of diſcontent, terror, and diſtruſt of their 
on leaders. The miniſtry was execrated for havin 
jor reduced the nation to ſuch circumſtances of dit 
ey WW ace, as to be thought to ſtand in need of preſer- 
n; Nation from a few German mercenaries; but what 
ja- WW could be expected from ſuch a miniſtry, who were 
in poſſeſſed neither of the arts, nor the integrity of 


ide WM government ?- L 
the . However, the French were by no means ſerious 
jad in this intended deſcent; their only deſign was to 


* 
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draw off the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry from 
an expedition which was actually going forward 
. an iſtand in ho Mekiterrdams 
| which we had formerly taken from Spain, and hai 
| been ſecured: to us by repeated treaties. But the 
- miniſtry of England were too much infected with 
the more domeſtic terror, to take ſufficient pre- 
cautions to guard this place, though. they had ear. 
F - Jy notice of the enemies intentions. Inſtead there, 
fore of ſufficiently guarding the iſland with a pro- 
per gartiſon in St. Philip's caſtle, the citadel, a 
of detaehing a ſquadron that, in all reſpects, ſhould 
| be ſuperior to the French fleet in the Mediterra- 
| nean, they only ſent ten men of war upon this ſer- 
vice, poorly manned, and as indifferently provided, 
under the command of Admiral Byng, whoſe cha. 
racter in the navy was by no means eſtabliſned, 
and ordered a reinforcement of one battalion from 
| Gibraltar*for St. Philip's; this, however, the go- 
. vernor of that place thought it unſafe to comp) 

| with. | | 
| The Admiral ſent upon this ſervice reinforced 
| | his fleet by a detachment of men at Gibraltar; 
| and; failing towards: Minorca, was joined in the 
| way by another man of war, from whom he learn- 
| ed that Minorca was actually beſieged, and the 
8 French fleet deſtined to ſupport the operations by 
| land. He ſoon. knew the reality of this informs 
tion, when, approaching the iſland, he | ſaw the 
French-banners diſplayed, and the batteries open- 
ed upon the caſtle of St. Philip's, which ſtil] dif 
played the Engliſh flag. The appearance of the 
Prench fleet, ſoon after, ſtill more ſtrongly engage 
his attention; he drew up his ſhips in line of bat 
| tle, and determined to act upon the defenive. 
| Byng had been formerly thought to be eminent i 


naval operations, to which he was early bred, " 
| 


| 
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he had hitherto exhibited no proofs of courage. 
Men are generally moſt apt to pride themſelves up- 
on thoſe talents for which they are moſt: praiſed ; 
and this was the caſe with this unfortunate com- 
mander; he ſacrificed his reputation for courage, 
to the hopes of being applauded for his conduct. 
The French, fleet advanced; a part of the Engliſh 
feet engaged ʒ the Admiral ſtill kept aloof, giving 
prudent reaſons for his remiſſneſs in coming to ac- 
tion; till, at length, the French Admiral, taking the 
advantage of the Engliſhman's heſitation, failed 
ſlowly away to * the van of his fleet, which had 
been already diſcomfited, The Engliſh, for a while, 
continued the purſuit ; but the opportunity of com- 
ing to a cloſe engagement was now Joſt, and ne- 
ver preſented itſelf. again. A Lana) 
Byng was ſtillreſolved to act with his uſual cau- 
tion; he called a council of war, wherein it was 
repreſented that he was much inferior to the ene- 
my in ſhips and men; that the relief of Minorca 
was impracticabla; and that it was moſt adviſeable 
to ſail back to Gibraltar, Which might require im- 
mediate protection. This repreſentation was al- 
moſt univerſally agreed to, and put accordingly 
in execution. His puſillanimous conduct, how- 
ever ſoon reached his native country, where it 
excited almoſt a phrenzy of reſentment. The mi- 
niſtry were alſo. thought to fan the flame, which 
ſerved to turn the public eye from their own miſ- 
conduct in ſending ſo weak an armament. Byng, 
in the mean time, remained at Gibraltar, no way 
ſuſpecting the ſtorm that was gathering over his 
head; but talked, and wrote, even as if he expect- 
ed the thanks of his King, and the applauſe of his 
countrymen ;. but he was ſoon awaked from this 
dream of infatuation, by a letter from the miniſtry, 


giving 
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giving him notice, that he was recalled ; and an. 
other ſoon after, by which directions were given 
that he ſhould be ſent home under arreſt; and, 
upon his arrival in England, he was committed 
cloſe priſoner in Greenwich hoſpital. Numberleſ 
arts were uſed to inflame the populace againſt this 
unhappy man; and, long before his trial, ſeveral 
addreſſes were ſent up, from different counties, 
crying out for juſtice againſt the delinquent. The 
Induſtry of his friends, however, was not remilz 
upon this occaſion; they expoſtulated with the 
multitude, and attempted to divert the whole of the 
_ univerſal hatred-upon the miniſtry, who, at work, 
only deſerved a ſhare. But, ſoon after the new 
of the ſurrender of fort St. Philip to the French, 
inflamed the people beyond all meaſure. This for: 
treſs had been reckoned, next to Gibraltar, the 
ſtrongeſt in Europe, the works having been plan: 
ned by the celebrated Vauban ; and, both from 
the nature of the ſoil, which was one ſolid rock, 
and the peculiarity of the ſituation, it was thought 
atnoft impregnable. In order to make themſelves 
- maſters of this important fortrets, the French, un- 
der the command of the Duke de Richlieu, had 
Janded-near'twenty thouſand men, which; by con- 
tinual aſſault, and having at length, gained an 
outwork, made themſelves maſters of the place, 
The Engliſh governor, General Blakeney, how: 
ever, had very honourable terms of capitulation, 
and marched out with all the enſigns of war, Yet, 
perhaps, in truth, the harder the conditions a gat? 
riſon is obliged to accept, the more honourablets 
the commander, as they denote his extremity i 
being redaced to accept of them. * 
The Engliſn now faw themſelves every when 
defeated ; in America their armies were - cut i 
| pieces; 
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pieces; in Europe their garriſons taken ; the peo- 
ple trembling under the dread of an invaſion,” a 
few mercenaries brought in for their defence, who 
in turn became formidable to the natives; all theſe 
circumſtances concurred to exaſperate the peo · 
ple; but there was no object on whom to wreak 
their vengeance, but the unhappy Byng, who, in 
a manner, was already devoted to deſtruction. 
War was now proclaimed with the uſual folem- 
nity, though it was now no other than a denunci- 
ation, after having ſtruck the blow. The Heſſians 
and Hanoverians were ſent back to their own 


country, and the preparations were made for try- 


ing Admiral Byng in the -uſual form. On the 
twenty-eighth = of December his trial began 
before a Court-Martial, in the harbour of Portſ- 
mouth, where, after a ſcrutiny of ſeveral days, his 
judges came to a reſolution, that he had not done 
his utmoſt, during-the engagement to deſtroy the 
enemy, which it was his duty to have engaged. 
They therefore unanimouſly were of opinion, that 
be fell under the twelfth article of war, Which po- 
tively ordered death to any perſon, who, in the 
time of action ſhould withdraw, keep back, or not 
come into fight, or who ſhould not do his utmoſt, 
through either motives of cowardice, negligence, 
or diſaffection. He was therefore adjudged to be ſhot 
en board ſuch ſhip as the Lords of the Admiralty 
ſhould pleaſe to direct; but his Judges, at the fame 
time, recommended him to mercy ; as they could 
not tel] the motives of his keeping aloof. By ſuch 
a ſentence they expected to have ſatisfied the na- 
tional Ane againſt him, and yet to ſcreen 
themſelves from the conſciouſneſs of ſeverity. 
Whatever the government might wiſh to do is 
uncertain; but the cry of vengeance was too loud 
| to 
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countenance, He thendelivered a paper, contain 
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to be diſregarded : his Majeſty therefore referred 
the ſentence to the twelve judges, who. were una- 
nimouſly of opinion that the ſentence was legal; 
wherefore the King reſolved that he ſhould ſuffer 
the ſeverity of the law. Still, however, there was 
another attempt made to ſave him. One of thoſe 


who had been his Judges at Portſmouth, and was 


alſo a member of the houſe of commons, informed 
that aſſembly, that he, as well as ſome others who 
had ſat upon the Admiral's trial, defired to be re- 
leaſed from the oath of ſecreſy impoſed upon 
Courts-Martia), - that they might diſcloſe the 
grounds on which ſentence of death had: paſſed up- 
on Admiral Byng; and, perhaps, diſcover ſuch ci. 
cumſtances as might ſhew the ſentence to be im- 
proper. To this the houſe paid little regard; but 
bis Majeſty thought fit to reſpite the execution, 


till the ſcruples of the Court- Martial ſhould be 


more fully explained. A bill therefore paſſed the 
houſe of commons for releaſing them from tbei 
eath ;. but when it came to be debated among the 
Lords, and after the members of the Court- Mar. 
tial were examined touching their reaſons, the Peers 
concluded they were inſufficient for paſſing the 
bill; and it was rejected. The Admiral being thus 
abandoned to the 0 roke of juſtice, reſolved at leaſtij 


| the bravery of his dying, in ſome meaſure, to ſhey 


the injufticeof the imputation of his beingacowarl, 
He maintained to the laſt his natural ſerenity; 
and, on the day fixed for his execution, when-tit 
boats belonging to the fleet, being manned and 
armed attended this ſolemnity in the harbour, tht 
Admiral advanced from the cabbin, where he hai 
been impriſoned, to the deck, the place appoint 
for execution, with a compoſed ſtep, and refojutt 


in! 
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ing the following addreſs : A ſew moments will 
« now deliver me from virulent perſecution, and 
« fruſtrate the malice of my enemies. Nor need I 
« envy them a life 99 85 to the ſenſations my 
« injuries, and the injuſtice done me, muſt create; 
« Perſuaded I am, that juſtice will be done to m 
« reputation hereafter. The manner and cauſe 
« of raiſing and keeping up the popular clamour 
and prejudice againſt me, will be ſeen through. 
« I ſhall be conſidered as a victim deſtined to di- 
ert the ingignationand reſentment of an injured 
and deluded people from their proper objects. 
My enemies themſelves muſt now think me in- 
„ nocent. Happy for me, at this my laſt mo- 
ment, that I know my own innocence, and am 
i conſcious that no part of my country's misfor- 
tunes can be owing to me. I heartily wiſh the 
© ſhedding my blood may contribute to the hap- 
« pineſs and ſervice of my country; but I cannot 
« reſign my juſt claim to a faithful diſcharge of 
«my duty, according to the beſt of my judg+ 
ment, and the utmoſt exertion of my ability for 
* his Majeſty's honour, and my country's ſervice. 
« I am ſorry that my endeavours were not attend- 
* ed with more ſucceſs; and that the armament 
under my command proved too weak to ſuc- 
* ceed in an expedition of ſuch moment. Truth 
* has prevailed over calumny and falſchood, and 
* juſtice has wiped off the ignominious ſtain of 
% my perſonal want of courage, and the charge 
** of diſaffection. My heart acquits me of theſe 
* crimes z but who can be preſumptuouſly ſure of 
„his own judgment? If my crime is an error of 
judgment, or differing in my opinion from my 
1 ju0ges and if yet the error'of judgment ſhould 
** be on their fide, God forgive them as I do ; 
| * 
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«and may the diſtreſs of their minds, and un. 
. eaſineſs of their conſciences, which, in juſtice 


e to me, they have repreſented, be relieved, and 
_« {ubfide,' as my reſentment has done. "They. 


© preme Judge ſees all hearts and motives, and 


% to him 1 ſubmit the juſtice of my cauſe,” 


When he had delivered theſe words, he came for. 
ward, and reſolved to die with his face uncover. 
ed; but, his friends repreſenting that his looks 
might poſſibly intimidate the ſoldiers, and prevent 
their taking proper aim, he had his eyes bound 


with an "handkerchief, and, kneeling -upon- the 


deck, the ſignal was given for the ſoldiers to fire, 
and he dropped dead inſtantx. 

Ho far this unfortunate man was innocent, ot 
cul pable, we ſtand too near the tranſaction to judge; 


if he erred in point of judgment only, it might haje 
been a proper cauſe for his diſmiſſion; but it would 
have been cruelty to condemn him for it. I hoſe 


who plead with the greateſt vehemence again 
him, ſeem,” however, at preſent, to bring their 
arguments from the neceſſity there was of making 
ſome one commander an example to give greater 
reſolution to the reſt, and from the gocd effects 
that ſeemed to attend his execution, by our repeat- 


ed ſucceſſes after it. Theſe, however, are ſuch 


reaſons as may ſilence, but not ſatisfy ; we muſt be 
contented therefore, to reflect tacitly upon this 


tranſaction, and to let poſterity do the reſt, 


— 
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| UROPE, has, often been; compared to one 


republiè obeying one law, namely, that of 
nations; and compoled of provinces, each of which 
is prevented from becoming too great by the uni- 
verſal jealouſy of the reſt. A quarrel. therefore 
between any two of theſe is apt to involve the 
whole in war; but, particularly, if the diſpute hap- 
pens to ariſe between thoſe who are reckoned the 
leading powers in this aſſemblage of nations. A 
war begun between France and: England, for 2 
deſert and trackleſs wild in the! remote parts of 
Europe, ſeemed now ſpreading faſt through the 
whole world; and the appearance of their com- 
motions revived all the ancient jealouſies and claims 
wong the reg, t n oo en ial a 
The French, at the breaking out of this new 
war, though they were ſucceſsful at its com- 
mencement, were very ſenſible that they could not 
long hold their acquiſitions againſt ſuch a ſupe- 
riority as the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of at ſea, and 
the numberleſs reſources they had of aſſiſting their 
colonies with all the neceſſaries for war. Being 
therefore appriſed that a naval war muſt, in the 
end, turn out to their diſadvantage, they made no 
(cruple of declaring that they would revenge the 
injuries they ſuſtained in their colonies, or by ſea, 
upon the King of England's territories in Ger- 
many, Which they ſecretly hoped would be a motive 
o his complying with their demands, or dividing 
the Engliſh forces, as they knew his affect ion for his 
native country. In theſe hopes they were nat 
much diſappointed ; the court of London imme- 


lately, to ſecure the Electorate of Hanover, en- 
tered 


— 


2 ” 
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tered into a treaty with the Empreſs of Ruſiz, hy 
which a body of fifty-five'thouſand men ſhoul{ 


be 3 to act in the Engtiſh ſervice, in caſe Hz. 


nover ſhould be invadad, for which the RuflianEn. 
prefs was to receive an hundred thouſand pounds 
8 to be paid in advance. 

- His Pruſſian Majeſty had long conſidered hin. 
Telf as the guardian of the intereſts of Germany, 
and was ſtartled at the treaty. This was Frederic 
III. a Prince adorned with all the arts of peace, 
and whom you have ſeen alſo acting as the mol 
confummate General. had learned to rea 
men, by being himſelf bred in the ſchool of ad- 
verſity; and to love his ſubjects, by having expe- 
Trenced their attachment. He therefore took the 
firſt opportunity to declare, that he would not ſuf- 
fer any foreign forces to enter the empire, either 
as auxiliaries or. principals, This conſummate 
politician had, it ſeems, been already appriſed of 


| "Tome ſecret negotiations between the Auſtrians, 


whom he looked upon as concealed enemies, and 
the Ruffians, for. entering his dominions, and 
ſtripping him of the province of Sileſia, which hat 
been conceded to him in the laſt treaty of peace, 
His Britannic Majeſty, whoſe fears for Hanover 

ided his pteſent councils, now ſaw himſelf in the 
very ſituation he moſt dreaded, expoſed to the g. 
ſentments of France and Pruſſia, who could at once 
invade and over- run his Electorate, while his Ruſ- 
ſian allies lay at too great a diſtance to affiſt hin. 
However, all he wiſhed was to keep the enemy 
out of Germany; and this the King of Prafi 
made a profeſſion of doing, as well as he. From 
the ſimilitude of their intentions, therefore, thel 
two Monarchs were induced to unite their l- 


tereſts; and, as they both only deſired ae 
; z thing; 
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WM thing, they came to an agreement to affiſt each 
1; WW other mutually in keeping all foreign forces out of 
2 the Empire. | - | | 

* From this alliance both powers hoped to derive 


great advantages; the preſerving the peace of Ger- 


many was the apparent good, but each had other 


n. WW pecotiar benefits in view. The King of Pruffiaknew _ 


wy, the Auſtrians to be his enemies, and; the Ruffians 
edo be in league with them againſt him; an al- 
ce, liance therefore with the court of London kept 
of W back the Ruſſians whom he dreaded, and gave him 
al WW hopes of taking an ample ſatisfaction of Auſtria, 
4. WW whom he ſuſpeted. As for France, he counted 
pes upon it as a natural ally, which, from the long 
the and hereditary enmity with the Auſtrians, could 
ſuf. not, by declaring againſt him, join them towhom 
ther they had ſuch various reaſons for political aver- 
nate fion. The Elector of Hanover, on the other hand, 
d of had ſtill Rronger expeRations of the benefits that 
ans, Wy would ariſe from this alliance. He thus procured 
a near and powerful ally; an ally which he thought 
the French, in their preſent circumſtances, would 
not venture to diſoblige; he counted upon the 
Auſtrians as naturally attached to his intereſts b 

former ſervices and friendſhip; and the Ruſſians, 
at leaſt, as likely to continue neuter, from their 
former ſtipulations and ſubſidy. Such were the 
motives to this alliance; but both were deceived 


Rul in every particular. And though this alliance 
him. WW zftoniſhed Europe at that time, it ſoon produced 
nem Wy another ſtil] more extraordinary. The Auſtrian 
roſha 


Queen had long meditated deſigns for recovering 
dileſia, which, in her exigency, the King of 


Ruſha, to effect her purpoſes. By this laſt treaty, 
however, the ſaw England joining with Pruſſia in 
fruſtrating 


Pruſſia had invaded, and expected the aſſiſtance of 
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fruſtrating her hopes; and, deprived of one ally, 
ſought about, in order to ſubſtitute, another in the 


room. She therefore applied to France; and, in 
order to procure the friendſhip of that power, 


ave up her barrier in the Netherlands, which Eng. 


and treaſure. By this extraordinary revolution the 
whole political ſyſtem of. Europe, aſſumed a ney 
face, and it pretty clearly ſhews that events guide 
the politiclan, while the politician ſeldom guide 

events; or, to uſe the words of Tacitus, thereis p 


but very little difference between the art and its - 
futility. e N 
In the mean time, this treaty between France | 
and Auftria, 'was no ſooner ratified, than the Em- he 
prefs.of Ruſſia was invited to accede to it; which 8 
propoſal ſhe ardently embraced. By concurrig M 
with their propoſals, Ruſſia had another oppot⸗ 8 
tunity of ſending her forces into the weſtern part Be 
of Europe, which was all ſhe had hoped by tis I 
| ſubſidiary treaty with England. A ſettlement u d 
the weſtern parts of Europe was what this here ,.. 
northern power long wanted an opportunity d tre⸗ 
obtaining; for, poſleſſed of that, ſhe could the did 
pour in freſh forces at any time upon the moꝶſ vate 


effeminate and contending ſtates; and, perhaps, inc 
length, obtain univerſal Empire, The intrigu , peac 
of France were alſo ſucceſsfully employed wil ons 
Sweden. A war between that nation and PrulluM (ge; 
was kindled up, though contrary to the inclinw ers-a 
tion of their Sovereign, who had the natural mg 
tives of kindred for being averſe to that me 

ä 07 | 
Thus all the alliances which England had dag 
been purchaſing upon the continent, and many“ 
the treaties which ſhe had been long making, wi 
| 
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al the buſtle of negotiation, ſeemed now deſtroy- 
ed. The forces of the contending powers there- 
fore, now drawn out on each fide, ſtood thus: 
England oppoſed France in America and Alia ; 
France attacked Hanover on the continent of Eu- 
rope. This country the King of Pruſſia under- 
took to protect, while England promiſed to fur- 
niſh him with troops and money to aſſiſt his ope- 


upon Pruſſia, and drew the Elector of Saxony in- 
to the ſame purſuits; ſhe was alſo ſeconded in her 
1 views by Ruſſia, Sweden, and France, while the 
1 reſt of the powers of Europe continued ſpectators 

| of the contention. _ | WET AL, 
ce Theſe deſigns of Auſtria, for the recovery of 
Me her loſt dominions, were too apparent not to be 
ich early diſcovered by ſo vigilant and. penetrating a 
10] Monarch as that of Pruſſia; he ſaw that prepa- 
wh rations were making. againſt him by that power in 
arth Bohemia and Moravia, while the Elector of 
che Saxony, under the pretence of military parade, 
t 10 drew together about ſixteen thouſand men, which 
c occupied the ſtrong fortreſs of Pirna. The ſecret 
a treaty alſo between the courts of Ruſſia and Auftria 
did not eſcape his penetration: by this it was pri- 
vately ſtipulated, that the treating powers ſhould, 
in caſe of apprehending any breach of the preſent 


ons of that crown between them. This he con- 
lidered as an offenſive alliance; the treating pow- 
ers alleged, that it was only defenſive. As prepa- 
rations for war, however, were carrying on with 
the utmoſt diligence on either ſide; the King of 
Pruſſia, in order to be confirmed in what he al- 
ready ſuſpected, ordered his miniſter at Vienna to 
demand a clear explication, and proper aſſurances 
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rations. On the other hand, Auſtria had deſigns 


peace, unite againſt Pruſſia; and ſhare the domini- 
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concerning the preparations he ſaw making. He 
art firſt received an equivocal anſwer ; but, order. 


blocking up every place of egreſs, thus cut 


ing his minifter to demand a categorical reply, whe. 
ther the Empreſs Queen was for peace or war; and 
to require a poſitive aſſurance, that ſhe had no in- 


"tention to attack him that year, or the next; an 
ambiguous anſwer was returned to ſo plain a queſ- 
tion, which undoubtedly manifeſted an inclination 
for war. He therefore thought proper no longer 


to ſuſpend his operations, but to carry the war into 


the enemies country, rather than to wait for it in 
bis own.” He entered with a large army into Sax 


ony, and, in the uſual ſtrain of civility, demanded 
from the Elector a paſſage through that country, 


which he well knew the poſſeſſor of it was not 


able to refuſe. In the mean time, he diſguiſed all 
his ſuſpicions of the Elector's having ſecretly 
treated with his enemies; and, upon the latter's 
propoſing to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, the King of 


Prufſia profeſſed himſelf extremely pleaſed at the 


offer; but deſired, as a proof of the ſincerity of his 


intentions, to ſeparate the army of the Electorate, 


for which there could poſſibly be no occaſion, in 
caſe of the neutrality propoſed. This, however, 
the Elector of Saxony thought it prudent to re- 
fuſe, which was Fabi what the other eagerly 


deſired; for, in conſequence of his refuſal, the 


King formed a kind of blockade about the Saxon 


camp, in order to reduce it by famine; for ſuch 


was the ſituation of this ſpot, on which the Saxons 


had encamped, that though a fmallarmy could de- 
fend it againſt the moſt numerous forces, yet the 
ſame difficulty attended leaving it, that ſerved to 


render it inacceſſible to an enemy. Of this his 
Pruflian Majeſty took the advantage; and, * 


their 


re 
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their proviſions, and the whole body was obliged 
to ſurrender priſoners of war. "A * 
In a detail oſ the tranſactions of England it will 
not be neceſſary to recapitulate the numerous 
marches, victories, ſieges, and repulſes of this great 
foreign ally. Whatever either former hiſtory had 
ſhewn, or even romance might feign, was out- 
done both by his expedition and intrepidity. King 
only of a very ſmall territory, aſſiſted by England, 
whole ſituation was too remote to give any conſi 
derable ſuccours, oppoſed and. ſurrounded by all 
the moſt- formidable powers of Europe, he ſtill 
oppoſed them on every ſide; he invades Bohemia, 
defeats the Auſtrian General at Lowoſitz, retreats, 
begins his ſecond campaign with another victory 
near Prague, is upon the point of taking that city, 
but by a e inſpired by former ſucceſſes, at- 
tacking the Auſtrians at a diſadvantage near Ko- 
lin, he is defeated, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege: 
Fortune, ſays he, has turned her back upon me this 
day. I ought to have expected it; fhe is @ female, 
and I am no. gallant; ſucceſs often" at caſions à de- 
ſtructive confidence; but another time tue will de 
. ien 4 5 . 
One misfortune ſeemed to follow another; the 
Hanoverians, who had joined with him and Eng- 
land, in the alliance, had armed in his favour, 
commanded by the Duke of Cumberland. As 
this army, which conſiſted of thirty- ſeven bat- 
talions, and thirty- four ſquadrons, was greatly 
out- numbered by the French, they were obliged 
continually to retire before them. The —.— 
of the river Weſer might have been. diſputed with 
lome hopes of ſucceſs; yet the Hanoverians per- 
mitted them to paſs it unmoleſted. Their army, 
therefore, was now driven from one part of the 
| E 2 country 


* 
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Country to another, until at length, it made x 
ſtand near a village called Haſtenback, within a 
few miles of Iammelen, where it was judged they 
would be beſt able to ſuſtain the ſuperiority of the 
enemy's numbers. However, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of diſcipline, and the advantages of 
ſituation, the weaker fide was {till obliged to retire; 
and, leaving the field of battle to the French, re- 
treated towards Stade. By taking this route they 
marched into a country, from whence they could 
neither procure proviſions, nor yet had an oppor- 
tunity of attacking the enemy upon equal terms, 
Unable, by their ſituation, to retire, or, by their 
ſtrength, to advance, they were compelled to ſign 
a a capitulation, by which the whole army laid down 
their arms, and were diſperſed into difterent quar- 
ters of cantonment. | By this remarkable treaty, 
which went by the name of the treaty of Cloſter 
Seven, the Hanoverians were quite ſubdued, and 
all the French forces let looſe upon the King of 
Pruſſia. Rb "I e 
The ſituation of this Monarch was now become 
deſperate; nor could human prudence foreſee how 
he could extricate himſelf from his diſtreſs. The 
French forces, now united, invaded his dominions 
on one ſide; the Ruſſians, who, for ſome time, 
had hovered over his dominions in another part, 
all at once haſtened on to overwhelm him, 
marking mat" wr ern laughter and cruelty; a 
large body of Auſtrians entered Sileſia, and pene- 
trated as far as Breſlau, and turning to Schweid- 
nitz, ſat down before that important fortreſs, 
which after a long ſiege, ſurrendered. Another 
army of the ſame nation entered Luſatia, made 
themſelves maſters of Zittau, and preſſing for- 
ward, laid the capital of Berlin under contribution. 
| T wenty- 
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Twenty-two thouſand Swedes pierced into Pruſ- 


fan Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and 


Demmein, and exacted tribute from the whole 
country, It was in vain that the King of Pruſſia 
faced 75 to every invader, though his enemies 
fled before him, while he purſued one body, ano- 
ther penetrated his territories in the mean time; 
and his dominions, even in the midſt of victory, 
were every day contracting. The | ry part 
were either taken or laid under contribution, and 
poſſeſſed by his enemies; and he was left without 
any alliance or a.liſtance, but what the Britiſh par- 
liament might think proper to afford. 

Theſe ſuccours could, at beſt, have been, for 
ſome time, but ineffectual ; however, it was re- 
folved by the Engliſh miniſtry, that ſomething 
ſhould be done, and accordingly an enterprize was 
planned againſt the French coaſt, which, by draw- 
ing off their attention. from their German ene- 
mies, might give the latter kingdom time to re- 
ſpire, Arg call off a part of a to the de- 
ſence of their own. Beſides this intention, Eng- 
land alſo hoped to be able to give a blow to their 
marine, by deſtroying ſuch ſhips as were laid up, 
or building in the harbour of Rochfort, the city 
againſt which this expedition was deſtined. The 
Engliſh miniſtry had kept that object of their ope- 
rations a profound ſecret; and France was filled 
with alarms, until at length, it was found that the 
feet appeared before Rochfort, where it ſpent 
ſome time in deliberating upon what manner to 
proceed. At laſt it was reſolved to fecure the 
little iſland of Aix, an eaſy conqueſt, which, while 
performing, the militia of the country had time 
to aſſemble, and there was an appearance of two 
camps upon the ſhore, The commanders. there- 

fore, 
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fore, who, by the badneſs of the weather, were, 
at firſt, prevented from landing, now feared equal 
danger from the numbers of the enemy which 
were to oppoſè them. They took into conſidera- 
tion the badneſs of the coaſt, the danger of land- 
ing, the time the city had to prepare for a vigor- 
ous defence, and their own unfitneſs for any other 
methods to reduce it but that of a ſudden attack, 
This conſideration induced them to deſiſt from 
further operations; and they unanimouſly reſolv- 
ed to return home, without making any attempt, 
Nothing could equal the diſcontent of the Eng- 
liſh upon ſeeing this expedition, of which they had 
conceived ſuch expectations, return unſucceſsful, 
It produced, as uſual, a conteſt between thoſe 
who planned, and thoſe who were ſent to execute 
it. The military men repreſented it as uſeleſs and 
raſn ; the miniſters exclaimed at the timidity and 
delays of thoſe from whoſe vigour ſucceſs was to 
be expected. A Court of Enquiry cenſured the 
commander; but a Court - Martial acquitted him, 
This, like almoſt all the former operations, ſerv- 


end to embitter party, and increaſe deſpondence. 


A great man was even heard to ſay, upon a very 
ſolemn occaſion, that he believed the command- 
ers of every military operation were reſolved up- 
on doing nothing. The tumult of the people 
_ was now ſunk from turbulent clamour into ſullen 
diſcontent ; they ſaw only gloomy proſpects on 
' every ſide, their armies deſtroyed, their fleets un- 
active, their expeditions ridiculous, and the only 
ally they had left in Europe, that would fight their 
battles, upon the point of being over nelmed by 
ſuperiority of numbers. Such were the beginnings 
of this war, from which the timid foreboded nati- 


onal ſervitude, and a total deſtruction of all mari · 
„ | time 
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time power, and even the moſt ſanguine only 
hoped for a peace that might reſtore them to for- 
mer equality, 


55 I am, Sc. 
LETTER XXII. 


. the beginning of the year 1758, after the 

many loſſes the nation had ſuffered through the 
ill conduct or incapacity of the commanders em- 
ployed, it was reſolved, that we ought to make 
the deſtruction of the French marine our great 
object, and to conſider all continental operations 
only in a ſecondary light. In conſequence of this 
reſolution two powerful ſquadrons by the latter 
end of May, were in readineſs for ſailing. The 
greater — 4 lord Anſon, the ſmaller under com- 
modore Howe, which was ſo deſigned to convoy 
the tranſports, and to favour the landing and re- 
imbarkment. France was now ein the utmoſt 
terror from the apprehenſions ſhe had conceived 
of this formidable armament, and as ſhe knew 
not what part of her coaſts they would make a 
deſcent on, ſhe was rendered incapable of pro- 
viding againſt the approaching ſtorm. The land 
torces of this armament conſiſted of ſixteen bat- 
talions, and nine troops of light horſe, and were 
commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. On 
the firſt of June they ſailed from Portſmouth; 
but as ſoon as the fleet ſet ſail, the ſquadron of 
Lord Anſon ſeparated from the reſt, and bore off 
to the bay of Biſcay, in order to ſpread the alarm 
more widely, and to obſerve the French ſquadron 
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in Breſt. The other part of the fleet, which was com- 
manded by commodore Howe, with the tranſports, 
arrived in Cancalle bay, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
city of St. Maloes. Here the troops landed without 
oppoſition, and having fortified a poſt near Can- 
calle, (a poſt by nature well fitted for defence,) 
for the ſecurity of their retreat, they marched in 
two columns to St. Maloes. When the army 
arrived there, it was ſoon viſible, that the town, 
ſtrongly ſituated on a peninſula, communicating 
with the main land only by a long and narrow 
cauſe-way, was by no means a proper object of a 
- coup de main; and though for want of outworks, 
it was IIl-qualified to ſuſtain a regular ſiege, yet 
our forces were, for want of ſtrength and artillery 
ſufficient, altogether as ill-qualified for ſuch an 
operation. They were, therefore, contented with 

- ſetting fire to about an hundred fail of ſhipping, 


many of them -privateers, which lay under the 


cannon of the town, and to ſeveral magazines 
filled with naval ſtores. Having nothing more to 
do on this fide, they retired to Cancalle; and re- 


* imbarked with as little oppoſition as they met with 


at landing; the land and ſea commanders having 
made all the diſpoſitions with great judgment. 


They reconnoitred the town of Granville, on 


the coaſt of Normandy, before the fleet returned; 
but finding that a large body of troops were en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, they made no at- 
tempt there. From thence they moved towards 
Cherbourg, and made the proper diſpoſitions for 
landing near that place ; but a hard gale blowing 
into the ſhore, and the tranſports beginning to fall 
foul of each other, it became extremely hazard- 
- ous to attempt landing. : Befides, the - proviſion 


was near cxhauſted, and the ſoldiers, by being lo 


long 
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long cooped up in the tranſports, were grown 
ſickly. It became, therefore, neceſſary to return 
home, and they arrived at St. Helen's on the 29th 
of June. | 8 8 , 8 ä 
The ſucceſs of this expedition, by which the 

French ſuffered largely, with ſcarce any loſs on 
our fide, although it ſufficiently anſwered the in- 
tention of the armament, fell ſomewhat ſhort of 
the expectations of the public, who had formed 
much greater hopes than it was poſſible for the na- 
ture of ſuch enterprizes to fulfil. In general, they 
are ſeldom fatisfied- but with relations of ſcenes of 
ſlaughter, in which humanity ſuffers, and com- 
paſhon bleeds : they attend but little to thoſe nicer . 
movements of armies and fleets, by which all the 
important advantages are derived that can poſſibly 
reſult from the moſt bloody engagements. How- 
ever, their hopes were again revived, by ſeeing 
that every thing was prepared for another expe- 
dition, and that our fleets and armies were to be 
kept in conſtant action during the fummer. The 
time was now come when we were to turn the 
tables upon France, and to retaliate by real at- 
tacks, the terrors which had been raiſed by her 
menaces of an invaſion. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, had now e taken the command of the 
Engliſh forces in Germany; and General Bligh 
ſucceeded him in this command. Prince Edward 
reſolved to go upon the expedition, and to form 
himſelf for the ſervice of his country under ſo 
brave and able a commander as Howe. It is eaſy 
to, imagine, how much the ſpirit, the preſence, 
and example of the gallant young prince, who 
went with the utmoſt chearfulneſs through all the 
detail of a midſhipman's duty, inſpired both the 
ſeamen and the troops. 5 | 

K 5 The: 
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The fleet {et ſail from St. | Helen's, on the firſt 
of Auguſt, and in a few days anchored before 
_ Cherbourg. The French had drawn à line, 
ſtrengthened by forts, along the moſt probable 
places for landing. They bad drawn down three 
regiments of regular troops, and 4 conſiderable 
body of militia to the ſhore, and had in all ap- 
pearance threatened a very reſolute oppoſition: to 
the deſcent of the Engliſh forces. But the com- 
modore diſpoſed the men of war, and bomb- 
ketches ſo judiciouſly, and kept up ſo ſharp a fire 
upon the enemy, that they never ventured out of 
theix entrenchments; ſo that the landing was 
effected in excellent order, and with very little 
loſs. The French, who made ſo poor an oppo- 
ſition to the landing, had ſtill many advantages 
ſtom the nature of the ground which they occu- 
pied; but they neglected them all; and aban- 
doning their forts and lines on the coaſt, they 
- ſuffered the Engliſh to enter Cherbourg the day 
after the landing, without throwing the leaſt ob- 
ſtacle in their Wg. wage, 1111 
Cherbourg is on the land fide an open;town; 
neither is it very ſtrongly defended towards the ſea. 
The harbour is naturally bad: but the place is 
well ſituated, in the midſt of the channel, for 
protecting the French, and annoying the Engliſh 
commerce in time of war, and perhaps, for fa- 
.cilitating an invaſion. on England. Monſieur Be- 
Iidor the famous engineer, had demonſtrated its 
importance, and propoſed a plan for the improve- 
ment and defence of the harbour, as well as for 
the fortifications: of the town! This plan was 
approved, and partly put in execution by the build- 
ing of a mole, digging a baſon, and making ſluices 
and flood- gates with excellent materials, and — 
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army having continued ten days unmoleſted in 
France. , DES, | 
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vaſt expence. The work had been for a conſi- 
derable time diſcontinued ; but in this expedition, 
that work of ſo great ingenuity, charge, and la- 
bour, was totally deſtroyed. Whilſt our humanity 
regrets the unhappy neceſſity of war, we cannot 
help thinking that the Engliſh nation was freed-by 
the ſucceſs of this expedition, from what might - 
one day be cauſe of no trivial alarms. 
When this work of deſtruction was over, all 
the veſſels in the harbour - burned; and hoſtages 
taken for the contributions levied: on the town, the 
forces re-embarked: with great ſpeed and ſafety, 
without any interruption from the a 0 e 


When the fleet left Cherbourg, it was driven 
to the coaſt of England, but the troops were not 
diſembarked; it was reſolved, that the coaſt of 
France ſhould have no reſpite; and accordingly 
they ſailed towards St. Maloes, and landed in the 
bay of St. Lunar, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
town of St. Maloes. This choice of a place for 
landing, muſt neceſſarily have ſurpriſed all thoſe 
who remembered upon what reaſons the attempt 
againſt that place had been ſo recently laid aſide. 
There was no other object of ſufficient conſiderat: 
on near it. The town was at leaſt in as good a 
poſture of defence as it had been then; and the 
force which was to attack it had ſince then been. 
conſiderably leſſened. W Sie nth 

No ſooner were the troops landed, than it be- 
came evident that the deſign againſt St. Maloes, 
was utterly impracticable. Other projects were 
then 'propoſed, but they ſeemed: equally liable to 
objection. Whilſt they debated concerningaplan 
for their operations, the fleet was in the greateſt 

2 danges.. 
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danger. The bay of St. Lunar is extremely 


rocky; and the experience of the people of the 
country, together with what the commodore ſaw 
himſelf, convinced him, that it was impoſſible to 


remain any longer in this road with tolerable ſafe- 


ty : he therefore moved up to the bay of St. Cas 
about three leagues to the weſtward. + - : 

The fleet was ſeparated from the land forces; 
but it was ſtill eaſy to preſerve a communication 
between them ; and' as no attack was yet appre- 
hended, they made no ſcruple to penetrate far- 
ther into the country. In two days they arrived 
at the village of Matignon, having had ſeveral 


7 


. , ſkirmiſhes with ſmall bodies of. the enemy, who 


from time to time appeared on their flanks, and 
who always diſappeared when they were briſkly 
encountered. By this time the Duke d'Aiguillon, 
governor of Brittany, was advanced within fix 
miles of the Engliſh army, with a body of twelve 
battalions and ſix ſquadrons of regular troops, and 
two regiments of militia. This determined the 
ee of war to retreat; they wanted but three 
miles to the bay of St. Cas. But in this little 
march a conſiderable time was conſumed, and the 
French army was cloſe upon them, before they 
could be completely re-imbarked. A very ſteep 
hill formed a fort of amphitheatre about the bay 
of St.-Cas, where the embarkation was making ; 
but before the laſt diviſion, which conſiſted of all 
the grenadiers of the army, and the firſt regiment 
of guards, could get off, the French had march- 
ed down this hill, through an hollow way, and 
formed themſelves in a long line againſt the few 
Engliſh troops that remained. In this exigency, 
there was only the expedient of aſſuming a bold 


countenance, and attacking them with * 
| 
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| The bravery. of our troops on this deſperate. oc- 
| caſion, was worthy of a better fortune. The 
| ſhips and frigates ſeconded their efforts, and made 
) a ſevere fire upon the enemy. But all was to no 
purpoſe ; their ammunition was at aſt ſpent ; the 
enemies. numbers prevailed ; our little body at- 
tempted to retreat, but they fell into confuſion, 


they broke, an horrible ſlaughter followed, many 


, ran into the water, and met their fate in that ele- 
R ment. The ſhore was covered with dead bodies. 
N General Dury was drowned. Sir John Armitage, 
d a young volunteer of great fortune and hopes, 
il was ſhot through the head. Several officers, men 
0 of large fortune and conſideration, fell. At length, 
d the firing of the frigates ceaſed, and the French 


immediately gave quarter. About four hundred 
men were made priſoners; and {ix hundred killed 
and wounded. | | . 

In the midſt of this carnage, in the midft of a 


Mil fire that ſtaggered the braveſt ſeamen who ma- 
he naged the boats, Commodore Howe exhibited a 
ee noble example of intrepidity and fortitude, by 
tle ordering himſelf to be rowed in his own boat 


he through the thickeſt of the fire, to encourage all 
ey that were engaged in that ſervice, and to bring off 
ep as many men as his veſſel could carry. | 
Ray This affair diſpirited the people of England, and 


elated the people of France, far more than an af- 
fair of ſo little conſequence ought to have done. 
It was, in fact, no more than cutting off a rear 
guard. There is often more bloodſhed in ſkir- 
miſhes in Germany, which we ſcarce hear any 
thing of, or pay the leaſt attention to. And cer- 
tainly if our expeditions to the coaſt of France, 
were planned with any judgment, on our part, 


we had rather reaſon to congratulate ourſelves, 
| that 
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that we were ible to land three times on that coaſt, 
: with ſo inconſiderable a-loſs. The French, in- 
deed; had reaſon to magnify this loſs ; and they 
did greatly magnify it, in order to conſole their 
people, who had ſeen their trade ſuffer ſo much, 


| 
and their _—— ſo long inſulted with impu- | 
nit 
"A But chis is not the only loſs awe ſuſtained about ; 
this time. In America our atmies had frequently c 
been defeated; the King of Pruſſia's affairs ſeemed 
to be but in an indifferent ſituation; and by the ! 
convention of Cloſter Seven, the Hanoverians had y 
no power to act, ſo as to make a diverſion in fa- \ 
vour of that manurch. In a word, deſpondence p 
and dejection ſeemed to reign among our people, tl 
and reproaches and altercations, took the e 0 
rms and. vigorous. meaſures. n 
Jam, Cc. te 
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VUCH Was the ill laters of the Engliſh arms, la 
- of their allies, at the beginning of this by 

| Every day the preſs teemed with: produc- bo 
1 which either reproached their cowardice, or in 

foreboded their undoing. Vet ſtill the hopes of ſo1 

the parliament roſe with their diſappointments, ſee 

and every reſource” ſeemed. to- augment with their | 

expences. Though the ſupplies for this deſtructive 

and hitherto: ſhameful war, were enormous, yet 

they were raiſed as foon as granted. The officers 

of the army ſeemed rouſed into vigour by the na- 

_ Teproaches, | Aſia, e was the coun- 

1 
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try in which ſueceſs firſt began to dawn. upon the 
Britiſh intereſt; and where we firſt learned the art 
of again conquering the enemy. A war in Europe 
could not be proclaimed? between the two great 
powers, without being felt in the remoteſt parts of 
the globe. This immenſe tract of country, which 
was the theatre of an Aſiatic war, comprehends 
the whole peninſula of India Proper. On the 
coaſts of this great territory, the Engliſh, the 
French, and ſeveral other powers of Europe, had 
built forts, with the original conſent of the Mogul, 
who claims the ſovereignty of the whole Empire. 
Whatever his right may be to this dominion, his 
power is ſcarce felt or acknowledged in manꝝ of 
the remoter provinces; and even the Governors 
or Nabobs, who were originally of his appoint- 
ment, have rendered themſelves independent, and 
exert an abſolute domĩinion over their reſpective 
territories, without acknowledging his ſuperiority, 
either by tribute or homage. In the conteſts of 
theſe Princes, therefore, inſtead of having recourſe 
to the Mogul for redreſs, they apply to the Eu- 
ropean powers, whom they can either purchaſe or 
perſuade; to aſſiſt them. The war between Eng- 
land and France, in theſe remote parts, firſt began 
by each power's ſiding with two contending Na- 
bobs, and thus, by degrees, becoming principles 
in the diſpute. The ſucceſs, on each fide, for 
ſome time after the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
ſeemed doubtful, until at length, the affairs of the 
Fngliſh ſeemed to gain the aſcendancy by the 
courage and conduct of Mr. Clive, a gentleman Who 
brſt entered into the ſervice of the company as a 
clerk,” but ſoon ſhewed his talents more adapted 
for war. By his vigilance and courage the province 
of Arcot was cleared of the enemy, the French 
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General taken priſoner, and the Nabob, whom the 
Engliſh ſupported, reinſtated in the government 
of which he had been formerly deprived. The 
French, diſcouraged by theſe misfortunes, and ſen- 
ſible of their own Iabriovity in this part of the 
world, ſent over a commiſſary with a view to re- 
ſtore peace; and a convention between the two 
companies was accordingly concluded, importing, 
that the territories taken on either fide ſince the 
laſt peace ſhould be mutually reſtored; that the 
Nabobs advanced by the influence of either party, 
ſhould be acknowledged by both ; and that, for 
the future, neither ſhould interfere in the differ- 
ences between thcPrinces of the country. This ceſ- 
ſatton, however, was not of long duration; com- 
pacts made between trading companies can never 
be of long continuance, when there is a proſpec 
of advantage to either fide from their infraction, 
In a few months after both ſides renewed theit 
operations, no longer as auxiliaries but as rivals in 
arms and commerce. What the motives to this 


inftaction were are not ſufficiently known ; where- 


ever there is trade there muſt be a degree of ava- 
rice; and that is a paſſion too often the parent of 
i juſtice and cruelty. Certain it is that the Vice- 
roy of Bengal, from motives of perſonal reſent- 
ment, declared againſt the Engliſh ; and, levying 
a numerous army, laid ſiege to Calcutta, one of 
their forts, which was in no ſituation to endure the 
attack even of barbarians. It was taken by 'al- 
fault; and the garriſon, tothe number of one hun- 
dred and forty- ſix perſons, were crowded into: 


narrow priſon called the Black Hvle, about eighteen 


feet ſquare, without any entrance for air, except 
by two iron windows to the weſt, which, by no 
means, afforded a ſufficient quantity for the ſup- 
FS Ye: on | porting 
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porting life in ſuch numbers. In ſuch a burning 


climate it is terrible to conceive the ſituation of 
wretches thus immured and ſuffocating each other. 


Their firſt effort, upon finding the danger of their 


horrid confinement, was to break open the door; 
but this being impoſſible, they endeavoured to ex- 


cite the compaſſion. or the avidity of the guard, by 
offering him a large ſum of money for his aſſiſt- 


ance, in removing them to ſeparate priſons, with 


which he was not able to comply, as the V iceroy 


was aſleep, and no perſon durſt diſturb him. They 
were now therefore left without all hopes of relief 
to periſh, and the whole priſon was filled with 


groans, ſhrieks, conteſt and confuſion, This tur- 


bulence ſoon after ſunk.into languor and deſpair; 


and towards morning all was horrid filence and 


deſolation, Of an hundred and forty- ſix who had 
entered alive, but twenty-three only ſurvived, and 
of theſe ſeveral died by putrid fevers upon their 
being ſet free. 4 5 1065471 | 

The reduction of this important fortreſs ſerved 
tointerrupt the proſperous ſucceſles of the Engliſh 
company; but the fortune of Mr. Clive ſtill van- 
quiſhed every obſtacle; a fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Watſon, conſpired with his ef- 
forts, and helped him in his victories. Angria, a 


. piratical Prince, who had long annoyed the com- 


pany's ſettlements in the neighbourhood of Bom- 
bay, firſt felt the weight of our nayal power. This 
rince maintained à large number of galhes, with 


which he would attack the largeſt ſhips, when he 
found a proper opportunity; and, oy this means, 


he exacted a tribute from every European power 
for a permiſſion to trade. To ſubdue ſuch a dan- 
gerous enemy to commerce, Admiral Watſon and 
Colonel Clive ſailed into his harbour of Geriah, 
| | through 
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though they ſuſtained a warm fire as they paſſed, 
and ſoon threw all his fleet and his fort into flames, 
The next day the fort ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
| where the:/conquerors found a large quantity of 
warlike ſtores, and effects, to the value of one hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand pounds. 1 
From this conqueſt Mr. Clive went on to take 
revenge for thetreatment of the Engliſh at Calcutta, 
and about the beginning of December arrived at 
Balaſore, in the kingdom of Bengal. There was 
but ſmall oppoſition made to the fleet, or the ar- 
my, until they came before Calcutta, the ſcene of 
former cruelty; but as ſoon as the Admiral, with 
two ſhips, arrived before the town, he received 
a furious fire from all the batteries. This, how- | 
ever, he returned withiſtill greater execution, and, 
in leſs than two hours, the place was abandoned. 
Thus, by the conqueſt of this and the former for- 
treſs, the Engliſh became poſſeſſed of the two 
ſtrongeſt ſettlements on the banks of the Ganges. 
Soon after theſe ſucceſſes, Hughly, a city of great 
trade was reduced with as little difficulty, and all 
the Viceroy of Bengal's ftore-houſes and granafies 
were deſt royed. This barbarous Prince, incenſed 
at theſe loft, aſſembled an army of ten thouſand 
horſe, and fifteen thouſand foot, fully reſolved to 
expel the Engliſh out of his dominions. U pon the 
firſt intelligence of his march, Colonel Clive beg- 
ed from the Admiral a reinforcement of men 
7 the ſhips; and ſix hundred ſeamen were ac- 


cordingly ſoon added to his little army. The nu- 
merous e of the Viceroy of Bengal appeareo, 
and Colonel Clive advanced in three columns to 
attack him. But, though the forces were ſeem- 
ingly difproportioned, with reſpect to number, the 
victory ſoon declared in favour of the Engliſh _ 

* On | mandet⸗ 


no other courage but that in 
no other fears from defeat but that of changing 
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mander.” In fact, what could the timid Aſiatic 
ſoldier do againſt European troops, hardened by 
war, and inured to all the viciflitudes of climate. 
All the cuſtoms, habits, and opinions of the Aſi- 
aties tend to enfeeble the body, and enervate the 
mind, When we conceive a body of men led up 
to the attack, dreſſed in long ſilk garments, with 
fired by opium; with 


their mode of flavery; their chief commander 
mounted on an elephant, and conſequently a more 
conſpicuous object for aim; their artillery drawn 
by oxen, impatient and furious upon the lighteſt 
wound; every ſoldier utterly unacquainted with 
that cool intrepidity which provides againſt dan- 
ger, and only taught to fight by the ſame arts that 
raiſe their paſſions * if we Snkder all theſe circum- 

ſtances, it will be no way ſurpriſing if one or two 


thouſand Europeans ſhould eaſily vanquiſh thirty 


thouſand Indians. And all the heroiſm of a Cy- 
rus, or an Alexander, in gaining fuch diſpropor- 
tioned victories, will no Br be the fubject of 
admiration. eng 

A victory ſo eaſily acquired by a foreign enemy, 
ſoon rendered the Viceroy of Bengal] contemptible 
to his ſubjects at home. His preſent cowardice 
rendered him defpicable ; his former inſolence and 
cruelty, odious. A conſpiracy was projected againſt 
him by Jaffier Aly-Cawn, his prime miniſter, and 
the Engliſh having private intimations of the de- 
gn, reſolved to feizethe opportunity of 33 
it with all their endeavours. Accordingly, Colonel 
Clive marched forward, took the town of. Cutwa- 
in his march, and ſoon came up with the Viceroy's 
amy; and, after-a ſhort conteſt, put the whole to 
fight, with terrible laughter. Aly Cawn, —4 
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had firſt incited his maſter to this undertaking had 
hitherto concealed his attachments, either through 
fear or perhdy ; but after this victory, he openly 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the Engliſh, and was there- 
fore ſolemnly proclaimed Viceroy of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oriza, in the room of the former 
Viceroy, who was as ſolemnly depoſed, and ſoon 
after put to death by his ſucceſſor. The new Vice- 
roy was nat inſenſible of the gratitude he owed 
the Engliſh, for their aſſiſtance in his promotion. 
Hie granted liberally all their demands, ſatisfied 
them even to the moſt extended wiſh of avarice, 
and took every method to demonſtrate his pride in 
their alliance. THIGH +4 
Vet not the Indians alone, but the French alſo, 
ſubmitted to Colonel Clive's aſſiduity and courage, 
ſeconded by the endeavours of the Admirals Wat- 
ſon and Pocock. Chadenagore, a French ſettle- 
ment higher up the river than Calcutta, of great 
ſtrength, and the moſt important of any poſſeſſed 
by that nation in the bay of Bengal, ſubmitted to 
the Engliſh arms. The goods and money found 
in the place were conſiderable; but the chief da- 
mage the French ſuſtained was, in the ruin of their 
head ſettlement on the Ganges, by which they had 
long divided the commerce of this part of India. 
Thus, in one campaign, the Engliſh, in ſome 
meaſure, became oeltors of an immenſe tract of 


country, ſuperior in wealth, rain & extent, and 
u 


number of inhabitants, to many of Europe. Above 
two millions ſterling were paid to the company 
and ſufferers at Calcutta; the ſoldiers and ſcamen 
ſhared fix hundred thouſand pounds, ' and the En- 
© on forces became too formidable for reſiſtance. 

et, perhaps, this remote power will, one da), 
either ſerve to drain from the mother- country ” 

| | its 
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its uſeful hands, or our victories will ſerve to teach 
the native barbarians to avail themſelves of their 
numbers, and, by being frequently defeated, they 
will, at laſt, learn to conquer. - | 
The ſucceſs of the Engliſh was not a little 
alarming to the French miniſtry at home; and it 
is believed, that even the Dutch entertained ſome 
jealouſy of their growing greatneſs. ' A conſider- 
able reinforcement was therefore ſentfrom France, 
under the command of General Lally, an Triſh- 


man, who was reckoned one of the braveſt, yet 


the moſt whimſical man in the French ſervice. 
He had been, from his earlieſt years, bred a ſoldier 
of fortune, and carried the military ſpirit of ho- 
nour to its utmoſt limits. Under his guidance, 
the French affairs ſeemed, for ſome time, to wear 
a better face; he took fort St. David's, plundered 
a town belonging to the King of Tanjour, in al- 
Jliance with the Engliſh, and after laid ſiege to his 
capital. Failing in his deſign upon this city, he 
entered the province of Arcot, and prepared for 
laying ſiege to Madraſs, the chief ſettlement of 
our company, upon the coaſt of Coromandel, In 
the ſiege of this important fortreſs, a greater va- 
riety of difficulties preſented than he had expected. 
The artillery of the garriſon was well managed, 
while, on the other ſide, the French acted with the 
utmoſt timidity; it was in vain that their com- 
mander exhorted them to proceed, though a breach 
was made, and lay open for fifteen days, not one 


of them dared. to venture out to the aſſault. Be- 


ſide this, they were ill ſupplied with proviſions; 
and the arrival of a reinforcement in the garriſon 
ſoon after, ſerved to baniſh all hopes of ſucceſs. 
After a briſk fire, they raiſed the ſiege; and this 
miſcarriage ſo entirely depxeſſed the ardor of the 

" | enemy, 
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enemy, that they appeared quite diſpirited in al: 
moſt every enſ ung engagement. In this manner, 
therefore, their affairs went on declining, not les 
by land than by ſea. There were ſeyeral en 
ments between the two fleets, in which the French, 
though ſuperior in number of ſhips and men, al- 
ways declined a deciſive engagement. T5 
But the French were not the only enemies the | 
.nglifh had to fear in this part of the world; the 2 
jealouſy of the Dutch was excited by our repeated e 
ſucceſs, and the late extenſion of our power. As | 
this diſpute, however trifling it may ſeem, map, t 
one day, be of greater conſequence than it appears 
at preſent,” I ſhall be more particular in my rela- 
tion of it. 3 Teal $105: 23 {ih 
Under a pretence of reinforcing the garriſonsin 
Bengal, the Dutch equipped an armament of ſeven 
ſhips, which was ordered to ſail up the Ganges, 
and render their fort, at a place called Chincura, 
ſo formidable, as to be able to bid defiance tothe 
power of Britain, and thus ſecure to themſelves 


the trade for ſalt-petre, which this place afforded. th 
This deſign, however, Colonel Clive thought in- to 
cumbent on him, if poſſible, to defeat; and ſend - C 
ing the Dutch commander a letter, he informed WM © 
him, that he could not permit his landing, and ma 
marching forces to Chincura. To this meſſage N: 
the Dutchman: replied, that he had no ſuch de- It 
ſigns as were imputed to him; and he only begged t 
liber ty to land his troops to refreſh them; a requeſt the 
which was readily granted. He made theſe con- and 
ceſſions, however, only until he knew that the ſhips for 
which were to ſecond his operations were come pre 
up the river, and then, throwing off the maſk; hc goy 
began his march to Chincura, and "took ſeveri . 


{mall veſſels belonging to the Engliſh, to retaliate 


for 
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tr the affront he pretended: to have ſuſtained, in 
being denied permiſſion to proceed. Whether, 
upon this occaſion, the Calcutta Indiaman Was 
ſent out to interrupt their progreſs, or was only 
purſuing its way home ward, is not clearly known; 
but certain it is, that the Dutch commander 
threatened to ſink it, if it preſumed to paſs him. 
The Engliſh captain: ſeeing them point their guns, 
25 if they really reſolved: to put their threats in 
execution, returned to Calcutta, where two other 
India ſhips lay at anchor, and reported his adven- 
ture to Colonel Clive, who inſtantly ordered the 
three Indiamen to prepare for battle. The Dutch 
feet were not remĩſs in advancing to meet them. 
After a few: broadſides, however, the Dutch com- 
modore ſtruck, and the reſt of his fleet followed 
the example. The victory being thus obtained, 
without any loſs to the Engliſh, captain Wilſon, 
who commanded in the expedition, took poſſeſſion 
of the prizes, which had greatly ſuffered, and the 
crews were ſent priſoners to the Engliſh fort. In 
the mean time their land forces, which amounted 
to eleven hundred men, were totally defeated 
Colonel Ford, ſent upon that duty by Clive. 
conſiderable part were killed, and the reſt were 
made priſonets of war. During this conteſt; the 
Nabob preſerved a ſuſpicious neutrality, ready, as 
it ſhould ſeem, to join with the conquerors. For- 
tune, however, no ſooner determined in favour of 
the Engliſh, than he offered them his ſervices, 
and profeſſed himſelf ready to demoliſh the Dutch 
fortification of Chiucura. This conteſt was re- 
preſented in very different lights to the reſpective 
governments at home; the Dutch declaimed 
againſt the Engliſh, oppreſſing all who attempted 
0 trade in their Indies; while the Engliſh, on 
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the other hand; reminded the Dutch of their for. 
mer cruelties, and of their deſire of gain, even at 
the expence of every moral obligation. However, 
_ Toon after a negotiation enſued ; the Dutch wiſely 
gave way to a power they were unable to with- 
and. A treaty was c6tluded, and peace vn 
reſtored, ſeemingly to the ſatisfaction of both par. 
ties. Such is the preſent ſituation of this conteſ, 
which, probably, contains the ſeeds of future dil. 
ſenſion. The Dutch will, upon all occaſions, 
think it allowable to increaſe their power in Indi 
to whatſoever pitch they think proper; and the 
_» Engliſh will ever find it their intereſt to repel 
them. It may thus happen, that theamity of thele 
two powers in Europe will not be ſufficient to 
preſerve unanimity in ſo diſtant a part of the 
world. In this manner, while Great Britain puts 
an end to one war, ſhe often lays the foundation 
For another; for, extended empire ever products 
an increaſing neceſſity to defend it. 
Our ſucceſs againſt the French on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, was not leſs conſpicuous: our troops 
were headed by Colonel Coote, a native of Ireland, 
a man of prudence- and bravery ; he marched 
againſt General Lally, took the city of Wande. 
waſh in his way, reduced Carangoly, a fortrei 
commanded b ColodelO'Kennods zomdat length, 
came up with the French General, who ws 
equally deſirous of the engagement. It is remark 
able enough, that the commanders, on either {id 
were countrymen; but this did not; in the lea 
abate their attachment to the different crowns th e, 
ſerved. In the morning early, the French advane 


X m 
ed within three quarters of a mile of the Englil 5 l 
line, and the cannonading began with great WWF to 
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on both ſides ; the N continued with 
much obſtinacy until about two in the afternohn, 

when the French gave way, and fled towards their 
camp; which, however, they as quickly abgn- 
doned, and left their cannon, and the field of 
battle, to the conquerors. Their loſing the city of 
Arcot was the conſequence of this victory; and 
nothing now remained to them of all thei yaſt 
poſſeſſions in India but Pondicherry, their ſtrongeſt, 
largeſt, and moſt beautiful ſettlement in that part 
of the world. This capital of the French Iggian 
power, in the mn of its proſperity, exceeded. all 
other European ſettlements there, in trade, opu- 
lence, and ſplendor ;- and was ſtill the repoſitory 
for all the French wealth, which remained after 
repeated defeats. As ſoon as the fortreſſes adja- 
cent to this important-place were reduced, Colo- 
nel Covte ſat down before it, reſolved upon the 


blockade by land, while Admiral Stevens ſhut up 


their harbour by ſea. A regular ſiege was, at that 


time, impracticable, from the periodical rains 
which, in that climate, were ſoon expected to ob- 
ſtruct ſuch operations. Theſe diſadvantages were 
even ſufficient to repreſs any attempts whatſoever ; 
but, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the cli- 
mate, the Engliſh commander continued before 
the place for full ſeven months. Neither. rains 
nor ſtorms were, in the leaſt, able to abate their 
aſſiduity; they continued the ſiege, and preſſed 
the garriſon in ſuch a manner, that they were re- 
duced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs. Lally, how- 
ever, was reſolutely bent on ſuffering every cala- 
mity, rather than yield this laſt ſtake of French 
power in India, though his ſoldiers were obliged 
to feed on dogs and cats, and even bought ſuch 
wretched proviſions extremely dear, (eight crowns 

ol, II. L "having 
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having been given for the fleſh of a dog) yet ſtil! 
he determined to hold out. In the midſt of this 
diftreſs, fortune ſeemed to give an opportunity of 
| Tehef, had it been properly a In the be- 
ginhing of January, one of thoſe terrible ſtorms, 
- which are common in thoſe climates, but of whoſe 
violence we can have but little idea in Europe, 
_ wrecked a large part of the Engliſh fleet that was 
blocking up the harbour of Pondicherry. This 
was a blow, which once more elevated the hopes 
f the deſpairing garriſon. The General now 


2 
3 himſelf with the hope of being ſupplied 


with proviſions; and, once more, animated his 
ſoldiers, long ſunk with diſeaſe, famine, fatigue, 
and uninterrupted "adverſity. He immediately 
wrote to one of the French reſidents at a Dutch 
ſettletnent for inſtant aſſiſtance; his eager impa- 
tien& appears in the letters he ſent. The Engiiſb 
Tquadron is no more, Sir. Of the twelve ſhips they 
had in our roads, ſeven are loft, crews and all; the 
other four diſmaſted, and no more than one frigate 
bath*eſcaped ſe not an inſlant in ſending boats af- 
ter boats traded with rice. Ide ſaving of Pondi- 
oo hath been in your power once already; this 
, 65 nity neglected, the fault will be all yours, 
Offer great rewards.—In four days I expect ſeven- 
teen thouſand Morattoes.— In ſhort, riſque all, al- 
Tempt all, force all, and ſend us ſome rice, ſhould it 
be but half @ garſe at a time.. T his 7 Few letter, 
however, was intercepted; and, in leſs than four 
days, he had the mortification to behold Admiral 
Stevens again appearing in the harbour, who had 
repaired his loſſes with all poſſible celerity; and 
the blockade now became as complete as ever. 
Still, however, he made no propoſal to ſurrender ; 
the ſiege was carried on by his countryman with 

redoubles 
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redoubled alacrity ; and, at length, he found his 
troops half conſumed with fatigue and famine, a 
breach made in the rampart, and not more than 
one day's proviſion of any kind remaining, He 
was now reduced to an extremity that would ad- 
mit of no heſitation; a ſignal was therefore made 
to ceaſe hoſtilities ; the principal of the Jeſuits, 
together with two civilians, came out, and offered 
terms of capitulation. Lally, however, could not 
be prevailed upon to offer any terms; he ſent a 
paper, filled with reproaches, againſt the Engliſh, 
to Colonel Coote ; and alleged, that he would 
not treat with an enemy u the honourable 
terms of war, who had already forfeited his ho- 
nour in ſeveral inſtances. He therefore ſuffered 
the Engliſh troops to take poſſeſſion of the place, 
but refuſed to ſurrender it in the uſual forms. 
This conqueſt terminated the power of France in 
India; the whole trade of that vaſt peninſula, from 
the Indus to the Ganges, became our own. The 
Princes of the country knew the Engliſh force, 
and learned to fear it. Since that time nothing 
conſiderable has been done againſt us. Our Eaſt- 
India company have become the arbiters of 
Empire. The Mogul himſelf has been defeated, 
and taken priſoner. The Britiſh Empire begins 
to vie even with that of ancient Rome; the extent 
of its dominions on land is as wide, and its force 
at ſea is infinitely greater. Happy, if we know 
when to bound our ſucceſſes! happy, if we can 
diſtinguiſh between vidtories and advantages ! if 
we can be convinced, that when a nation ſhines 
brighteſt with conqueſt, it may then, like a waſt- 
ing taper, be only haſtening to decay. 
1 am, &c. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


27 h JicTORy, which thus firſt dawned upon us, 
=. 


from the Eaſt, ſeemed to extend even to Eu- 
rope and America. But ſome ſteps led to theſe 
ſucceſles which had been long wiſhed for; and, at 
length, were effected. The affairs of war were 


directed by a miniſtry, which ſeemed utterly un- 


equal to the weight and importance of ſuch 2 
charge; they were but 2 held together among 
each other, and clamoured againſt by the united 
voice of the people. It had long been their me- 
thod to rule by party; and, furrounding the throne, 
it was ſaid, they attempted only to fill the royal 
ear with whatever _—_—_ they thought moſt 
to their intereſts. hen any new meaſure was 
propoſed, which could not receive their approba- 
tion; or any new member was introduced into go- 
vernment, whom they did not nominate, it was 
their method to throw up their places with a ſe- 
cret view of reſuming them with greater luſtre, 
Thus all hope of preferment was to be expected 
only from them; public favours were conferred 
only for private ſervices; they were thought to 
govern in the ſenate and in the field; the ſtrength 
of the crown was actually declining ; that of the 
people was ſcarce any, while ariſtocracy filled up 
every avenue to the throne with pride, ignorance, 
and faction. | 
- Theftate of the King and nation, at that time, 
was truly deplorable ; the defeat of Braddock in 
America; the loſs of Ofwego ; the delay of arma- 
ments; the abſurd deſtination of fleets and armies, 
all ſerved to reduce the people almoſt to a ſtate of 


deſperation, and brought addreſſes to the throne 
front 


% 
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from every part of the kingdom. The general 
voice was, at length, too loud not to reach the 
throne; and the miniſtry were, at length, obliged 
to admit ſome gentlemen into a ſhare of the go- 


vernment, whole talents and integrity might, in 


ſome meaſure,counterbalance their owndeficiency. 
At the head of theſe newly introduced were Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge; the former of theſe was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, the other Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. To draw the characters of 
men ſtill living, would neceſſarily ſubject me to 
the imputation of adulation or ſatire ; it is enough” 
to ſay, that the people had high expectations both 
of their integrity and abilities; and, in the end, 
they were not diſappointed. * 

he pleaſure of the nation, however, was but 
of ſhort continuance; a miniſtry compoſed of ſuch - 
jarring principles, could ue continue united, 
being conſtituted of perſons eſpouſing different 


meaſures, and actuated by different motives. The 


old junto courted the Sovereign's favour by their 
pretended attachment to his foreign dominions; 
the new clamoured againſt all continental con- 
nexions as utterly incompatible with the intereſt 
of the nation. Both, perhaps, miaht have been 
wrong; but it is obvious, that theſe ſentiments 
were ſufficient to ſink the latter in the royal eſ— 
teem ; and this 'diſhke was artfully kept up, and 
increaſed by their old rivals in power. A few 
months,. therefore, after Mr. Pitt had been put 
into office, he was obliged to reſign the ſeals, Y | 
his Majeſty's command; and Mr. Legge was diſ- 
miſſed from being Chancellor of the — 
The old miniſtry now thought themſelves ſecure 
in the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of former power; but 
this very ſtep which they took for their own ſecu- 


rity, 
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rity, turned out to them as unfortunate, as thoſe 
they planned for the public were unſucceſsful, 
The whole nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man, 
in vindication of that part of the miniſtry that 
was lately excluded. And the King, at length, 
thought proper to comply with the general ſoli- 
citation. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge were again 
reſtored, and a train of ſucceſſes foon began to 
dignify their deſigns. | | 
For ſome time, however, the meaſures planned 
by the former miniſtry, were purſued in America; 
and though the Engliſh were ſuperior to the ene- 
my, yet ſtill they felt all the inconvenience of ir- 
reſolute councils, and ill- planned operations. Our 
women and children in that part of the world were 
expoſed to the unparalleled cruelty of the Indian 
ſavages; and, what is ſtil] more remarkable, two 
thouſand Britons, with arms in their hands, con- 
tinued tame ſpectators of their inhumanities. Bad 
ſucceſs ever produces complaint on all ſides; and 
England now heard nothing but invective and 
accuſation. The Generals ſent over to manage 
the operations of war, loudly accuſed the timidity 
and the lowneſs of the natives, who were to unite 
in their own defence; the natives, on the contra- 
ry, as warmly expoſtulated againſt the pride, ava- 
rice, or incapacity of thoſe ſent over to command 
them. General Shirley, Who was appointed to 
that command, had been ſuperſeded by Lord 
Loudoun; and this nobleman ſoon after return- 
Ning to England, three ſeveral commanders were 
put at the head of ſeparate operations; the molt 
important, being that deſigned againſt Cape Bre- 
ton, was commanded by General Amherſt. The 
taking poſſeſſion of this iſland, and its fortrels, 


was a conqueſt greatly wiſhed by all our colonies, 
as 
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as it had always been a convenient harbour to.the 
enemy, which from thence annoyed our trade with, 


| impunity. It was alſo a convenient ſituation for 


* 


carrying on their fſhery ; a branch of commerce 
of the utmoſt benefit to the French nation. The 
fortreſs of Louiſburg was ſtrengthened with all the 
aſſiſtance of art; the garriſon was numerous, the 
commander vigilant, and every precaution taken 
to prevent a deſcent. An account of the operations 
of a ſiege is tedious ; be it ſufficient to ſay, that the 
Engliſh ſurmounted every obſtacle with the · moſt 
amazing intrepidity ; their former timidity ſeem- 
ed now converted into perſevering reſolution; the 
place was ſurrendered by capitulation; and our 
troops, long uſed to diſappointment and repulſe, 


| began to. boaſt of victory in their turn. 


wo other operations were carried on in Ame- 

rica at the fame time; the one under General A- 
bercrombie, againſt Crown-Point and Ticondera- 
o; the other, more to the ſouthward, againſt fort 
Du Queſne. The latter expedition was ſucceſs- 
ful; but that againſt Crown-Point and Ticonde 
rago, was attended with its uſual bad fortune. 
This was now the ſecond time that the Engliſh 
army had attempted to penetrate into thoſe hide- 
ous wilds, by which nature had ſecured the French 
encroachments in that remote part of America; 
Braddock had fallen in the attempt; his raſhneſs 
contributed to his defeat; and too much caution, 
perhaps, was the fault of his ſucceſſor. Much 
time was ſpent in marching to the place of action; 
and the enemy were thus perfectly prepared to 
give the Engliſh troops a warm reception. They 
were found intrenched under the fort of Ticon- 
derago, behind a breaſt-work raifed eight feet 
high, and ſtill farther ſecured by felled tfees, with 
their 
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their branches pointing outwards. Theſe diffi- 
culties, however, the Engliſh attempted to ſur- 
mount; but as the enemy, being ſecure them- 
ſelves, took aim at leiſure, a terrible carnage of 
the aſſailants enſued, and the General, after re- 
peated efforts, was obliged to order a retreat. The 
Engliſh army, however, was ſtill ſuperior to that 
of the enemy, and might, it was ſuppoſed, have 
gone onward with ſucceſs, if ſupported by their 
artillery, which had not yet arrived; but the Ge- 
neral felt, too ſenſibly, the terrors of the late de- 
feat, to remain in the vicinity of a victorious ene- 
my; he therefore reimbarked his troops, and re- 
turned to his camp at Lake George, from whence. 

he had taken his departure. 8 
The ſucceſs of this campaign, however, was, 
upon the whole, greatly in favour of the Engliſh, 
The taking of Fort Du Queſne ſerved to remove 
from our colonies the terrors of the incurſions of 
barbarians, and interrupted that continued cor- 
reſpondence, which, by a chain of forts, one part 
of the French ſettlements had with the other, 
The miniſtry too diſcovered a ſpirit of vigorous 
reſolution hitherto unknown, in this part of the 
world; and the next campaign promiſed more 
brilliant ſucceſſes, 
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LETTER: UN 


N the mean time, France had ſo often felt the 
effects of Britiſh valour, that ſhe now ſeemed 
to act like a perſon of deſperate fortune, and 
venture all upon one fingle ſtake, With this 
view all her ports were filled with preparations for 
an invaſion of the Britiſh dominions ; men of war, 
tranſports, and flat-bottomed. boats, now almoſta 
term of ridicule, were prepared with the greateſt 
diligence.. They talked of a triple embarkation. 
M. Thurot was to command a ſmall ſquadron, 
and ſeveral tranſports from Dunkirk, which was 
believed to be intended for Scotland. This man, 
from being the maſter of a merchant ſhip, became 
a Captain of a privateer, in which capacity he 
greatly annoyed the trade of England, and acquir- 
cd a great reputation for courage and conduct ; 
accompliſhments which, at a time that France 
did not abound with great men, recommended 
him to a command in the King's ſervice. 

The deſign againſt England was to have been 
attempted from Havre de Grace, and other ports 
in Normandy, in flat-bottomed boats. The third 
embarkation, which was ſuppoſed againſt Ireland, 
was to be made from Vannes, in Lower Brittany, 
where a large body of troops were aſſembled, un- 
der the command of the Duke d*Aquillon, Go- 


, Yernor of that province. This embarkation was 


to be covered by a fleet under M. de Conflans, 
then fitting out at Breſt. Had this deſign been 
ſuch as was repreſented, and put.in execution in 
the manner intended, there is no doubt but ſuch 
an attempt upon both kingdoms, at three different 
places, at one and the ſame time, muſt have thrown 

Ls5 the 
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the nation into great confuſion. But ſuch mea- 
ſures were taken to fruſtrate their deſigns, what. 
ever they might be, that there was little probabi- 
lity of their being executed with any kind of ſuc- 
ceſs. Commodore Boys, with his ſquadron, was 
ſtationed before Dunkirk ; and Admiral Hawke, 
with a ſtrong ſquadron, blocked up the French 
fleet in Breſt; while a ſmaller ſquadron, under 
the command of Captain Duff, kept a watch on 
the port of Vannes. 

With regard to the preparations at Havre, Ad- 
miral Rodney was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron of 
ſhips and bombs, not only to prevent the French 
flat · bottomed boats from ſailing, but even to de- 

feat the project by bombarding the place. He 
arrived before Havre on the ſecond of July, and 
with a favourable wind, and moderate weather, 
anchored the next day in the great road, where, 
aſter making the proper diſpoſitions, the bombs 
proceeded to place themſelves in the narrow chan- 
nel of the river leading to Honfleur; where they 
began the bombardment, and continued it for fif- 
ty-two hours with ſuch ſucceſs, that the town 
was ſeveral times in flames, and their magazine 
of ſtores, collected for the uſe of the flat-bottom- 
ed boats, burnt with great fury for {ix hours, not- 
withſtanding the continual efforts of ſeveral hun- 
dred men to extinguiſh it. Many of the flat-bot- 
tomed boats were overturned and deſtroyed by the 
exploſion of the ſhells, and the conſternation of 
the inhabitants was ſo great, that they forſook 
the place, - which was ſet on fire in ſeveral parts, 
and burnt with great fury. 

Anengagement ſoon after happened on the coal 
of Barbary between Admiral Boſcawen and M. de 
la Clue. The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of fourteen 


fail 
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fail of the line, and two fire-ſhips, fell in with: 
that of the French, which conſiſted of ſeven large 
ſhips, and three frigates, and, after a very ſhort 
diſpute, compelled them to fly, with the loſs of 
the Centaur, a ſeventy- four gun ſhip; which ſtruck. 
The Engliſh General purſued the flying enemy all 
night, but in the morning four ſai} only were ſeen 
ſtanding in for land, the others having altered 
their courſe in the night, and deſerted their com- 
mander. About nine, the Ocean, the ſhip in 
which M. de la Clue had hoiſted his flag, ran 
among the breakers, and the Redoubtable fol- 
lowed her example, and both endeavoured to land 
their men; but the roughneſs of the ſea rendered 
this a difficult and tedious taſk. - 24 
Admiral Boſcawen ſtood in very near the land, 
and ſent two of his ſhips to deſtroy the Ocean, 
which ſtruck, after having one broad- ſide fired into 
her. M. de la Clue, who had one leg broke, and 
the other wounded, had been landed about half 
an hour; but her Captain M. le Comte de Came, 
and ſeveral officers and men, were on board. It 
was, however, found impoſſible to get the Ocean 
off, and ſhe was therefore ſet on fre. Captain 
Bentley, of the Warſpight, was ordered againſt 
the Temeraire, of ſeventy-four guns, and brought 
her off with very little damage. At the ſame 
time Vice-Admiral Broderick with his diviſion, 
burnt the Redoubtable, which was bulged, and 
abandoned by her officers and men; and brought 
off the Modeſte of fifty-four guns, very little 
damaged. a 


This victory was obtained by the Engliſh at the 


| expence of fifty-ſ1x men killed, and one hundred 


and ninety- ſix wounded ; but the carnage on boa d 
the enemy muſt have been much more conſidei - 
able, 
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able, as one hundred men were killed, and ſeven 
dangerouſly wounded on board the Ocean only, 
But the moſt: ſevere circumſtance of this diſaſter 


attending the French, was the loſs of four capital 
ſhips, two of which were deſtroyed, and the other 


two brought home in triumph, to augment the 


formidable number of the Britiſh navy. 
We have already obſerved, that the French mi- 


niſtry had projected an invaſion of Great Britain, 
and that preparations were carrying on for that 
purpoſe in ſeveral of the ports of France. The 


defeat of M. de la Clue, though it retarded the 
intended invaſion, yet the preparations for it were 
ſtill continued. The object of it indeed was 
changed, and they now determined to land, if 
poſſible, a body of forces in Ireland. With this 
view T hurot received orders to ſail the firſt oppor- 
tunity from Dunkirk round the northern coaſt of 
Scotland, in order to alarm the coaſt of Ireland, 


and make a diverſion from that part where Con- 


flans intended to diſembark his forces. The tran- 
ſports and ſhips of war were aſſembled at Breſt 


and Rochfort, having on board a train of artil- 


lery, with ſaddles and other accoutrements for 
cavalry to be mounted in Ireland. A body of 
F 00 troops, including the Iriſh brigades, was 
kept in readineſs to embark; and the young Pre- 
tender having agreed to the terms propoſed in 


France, remained in the neighbourhood of Vannes 


incognito, in order once more to hazard his per- 
ſon, and countenance a revolt in the dominions 
of Great Britain. 

Sir Edward Hawke, however, prevented the 
execution of this ſcheme, by blocking up the har- 
bour of Breſt with a fleet of twenty-three capital 
ſhips; while another ſquadron of ſmaller ſhips, 

com- 
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commanded by Captain Duff, continued eruiſing 
along the French coaſt, from Port POrient in 
Bretagne, to the point of St. Giles in Poĩtou. But 
in the month of November, the Britiſh fleet, com- 
manded by Hawke, was driven from the coaſt of 
France by ſtreſs of weather, and anchored in Tor- 
bay. The French Admiral, being informed that 
the Engliſh were driven from their ſtation, deter- 
mined to embrace the opportunity of ſailing from 
Breſt with twenty- one ſail of the line, and four 
frigates, in order to deſtroy the ſquadron com- 
manded by Captain Duff, before the larger could 
return from the coaſt of England. Sir Edward 
Hawke, on hearing that the French fleet was failed, 
immediately ſtood to ſea in order to purſue them, 
and, on the twentieth of November, came up 
with them, they being then in chace of Captain 
Duff's ſquadron ; but on diſcovering the Engliſh 
fleet, they made off with all the fail they could 
carry, and Duff, with ſome difficulty, joined Sir 
Edward Hawke. The Admiral perceiving the 
French were endeavouring to eſcape, threw out a 
ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips that were neareſt the 
enemy to chace, and endeavour to detain them, 
till they could be properly reinforced by the 
reſt of the ſquadron, which were ordered to 
form into a line of battle a-head, while they pur- 
ſued the French Admiral, that no time might be 
loſt. About half after two, the yan of the Eng- 
liſh, began the engagement with the rear of the 
enemy, in the neighbourhood of Belleifle. They 
did not, however, ſtop the purſuit, but having 
poured in a broad-ſide on the ſternmoſt of the 
French, continued their-courſe towards the van, 
leaving the rear to the ſhips that followed. Sir 
Edward Hawke, in the Royal George, of one 

hundred 


— 
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hundred and ten guns, reſerved his fire in paſſin 
through the rear of the enemy, and had almoſ 
come up to the Soleil Royal, in which Conflans 
commanded, when the Theſée, feeing his danger, 
ran in between the two commanders, and received 
the fire that had been reſerved for the Soleil 
Royal. It proved, however, fatal to her com- 
mander, who endeavouring to return the rough 
ſalute, the ſea ruſhed-in at the lower-deck ports, 
and ſent his ſhip to the bottom. The boiſterous 
weather did not prevent a conſiderable number of 
the ſhips on both fides from fighting with equal 
Fury, as their force was nearly equal, the Engliſh 
Admiral having but one ſhip of the line more than 
the enemy, and with regard. to. men. and metal 
the French Admiral was ſuperior. The battle 
continued for ſome time with doubtful ſucceſs 
but victory at laſt declared for the Engliſh. About 
four in the afternoon the Formidable ſtruck her 
colours; and, about the ſame time, the Superbe 
ſhared the ſame fate with the 'Theſce in going to 
the bottom. The Heros hauled down her colours 
in token of ſubmiſſion, and came to an anchor; 
but the wind was ſo ſtrong, and the ſea fo vio- 
lently agitated, that no boat could be ſent to take 
poſſeiſion of her. Soon after, the retreat of the 
French, now covered by the obſcurity of the 
evening, put an end to the engagement; a happy 
circumſtance for the enemy, as one hour more of 
day-light would have brought on their total de- 
ſtruction. | : 
The wind continuing to. increaſe, and darkneſs 
coming on apace, the Engliſh fleet came to an an- 
chor in a very dangerous road, alarmed by the fury 
of the ſtorm, and the continual firing of guns of 
diſtreſs, without knowing whether they proce 
8 E 
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ed from friends or enemies. The Soleil Royal, 
ſheltered by the darkneſs of the night, came to an 
anchor in the midſt of the Britiſh fquadron ; but 
as ſoon as the dawn appeared, M. de Conflans or- 
dered her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove on ſhore. 
Hawke no ſooner ſaw the French Admiral, than 
he made a ſignal to the Eſſex to ſlip her cable and 
purſue the flying Frenchman. The Captain of 
the Eſſex readily obeyed, but ran on a ſand- bank, 
where ſhe was loſt, together with the Reſolution, 


another ſhip of the Britiſh ſquadron. The greater 


part of their ſtores, together with all their men 


were, however, ſaved, and the wreck ſet on fire 


to prevent their falling into the hands of the ene- 
my. In the mean time the Soleil Royal lay beat- 
ing on the ſhore, and the French obſerving the 
Engliſh preparing to deſtroy her, ſet her on fire, 
The Engliſh, therefore, returned, and reduced the 
Heros, which was alſo aground, to aſhes; and the 


Juſte, another of their large ſhips, periſhed in the 


mouth of their river Loire, 
The next morning, the Admiral perceiving fe- 
ven ſhips of the enemy riding at anchor between 


Point Penvas and the river Vilaine, made the 17 
e 


nal to weigh, in order to attack them; but t 

fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
he was obliged to remain at anchor, and even or- 
dered the top-gallant maſts to be ſtruck. In the 
mean time the French ſhips threw overboard their 
cannon and ſtores, and, the weather being more 
moderate under the land, took the advantage of 
the flood to paſs the bar at the mouth of the river 
Vilajne, where they came to an anchor within half 
a mile of the entrance, and were protected by two 
frigates moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour, 
with 


— 
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with ſeveral occaſional batteries erected on the 
| ſhore. 5 

In this battle, which may juſtly be conſidered 
as one of the moſt dangerous and important that 
ever happened in any war between the two nati- 
ons, only one lieutenant and thirty- nine men were 
killed, and about two hundred wounded. By this 
defeat, the projected invaſion, that had ſo long 
alarmed the apprehenſions of Great Britain, was 
rendered abortive, and a finiſhing ſtroke given to 
the naval power of the enemy. | | 

Hawke continued cruiſing along the coaſt of 
Bretagne for a conſiderable time after he had defeat- 
ed Conflans, and took particular care to block up 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the ſeven 
French ſhips might not eſcape, and join the ſhatter» 
ed remains of their ſquadron, which had found 
means to reach Rochfort. At length the brave En- 
8 Admiral was recalled, and preſented to his 

overeign, who gratified him with a conſiderable 
penſion, for the courage and conduct he had ſo 
often and ſo eminently diſplayed in the ſervice of 
his country. 


T am, &c. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


5 ſignal ſueceſfes greatly animated the 
hopes, and rouſed tus ſpirits of the peo- 


ple. In the opening of the next ſeſſion, 1759, 


the 18 ſeemed ſenſible that a fingle effort 
carried in ſuch wide extended dominions, would 
never bring the enemy into ſubjection; it was 
therefore reſolved to attack them in ſeveral dif- 
ferent parts of this extenſive empire at once. Pre- 
parations were therefore made, and expeditions 


went forward againſt three different parts of the 


northern continent of America. eneral Am- 
herſt, commander in chief, with a body of twelve 
thouſand men, was to attack Crown- Punk that 
had hitherto been the reproach of the Engliſh ar- 


my. General Wolfe was, at the oppoſite quarter, 


to enter the river St. Lawrence, and undertake the 


ſiege of Quebec, the capital of the French do- 


minions in this part of the world, while General 
Prideaux and Sir William Johnſon were to attempt 
a fort near the cataract of Niagara. This laſt ex- 
pedition was the firſt ſucceſsful. The fort of Nia- 
gara was a place of great importance, and ſerved 
to command all the communication. between the 
northern and weſtern French ſettlements. T he 
liege was ſoon commenced by the Engliſh, but 
General Prideaux was killed in the trenches b 

the burſting of a cohorn; ſo that the whole ſucceſs 
of the expedition fel] to General Johnſon, and his 
good fortune. He omitted nothing to promote the 


Vigorous meaſures of his predeceſſor, but added 


all his own popularity. The French knew the 
importance of this fort, and attempted to relieve it. 
Johnſon attacked them with his uſual Py 
an 
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and ſuceeſs; in leſs than an hour their whole ar- 
my was put to the rout, and the garriſon, behold- 
ing the defeat of their countrymen, ſurrendered 
priſoners of war. Nor was General Amherſt leſs 
ſucceſsful, though, without meeting an enemy, 
upon his march to Crown-Point, he found both 
that fort and Ticonderago deſerted and deſtroyed, 
There now, therefore, remained but one grand and 
deciſive blow to put all North America in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh. This was the taking of Quebec, 
a city handſomely built, populous, and flouriſhing. 
Admiral Saunders commanded the nayal part of 
the expedition; that by land was committed to 
the conduct of General Wolfe. This young ſol- 
dier, who was not yet thirty-five, had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf on many former occaſions, particularly 
in the fiege of Louiſburg, a part of the ſucceſs of 
which was juſtly aſcribed to him, who, unindebted 
to family or connexions, had raiſed himſelf by me- 
Tit to his preſent command. The war in this part 
of the world had- hitherto been carried on with 
extreme barbarity ; and each ſide ſeemed to have 
adopted the ſavage manners of the Indians, whole 
country they diſputed. Wolfe, however, diſdained 
thoſe baſe proceedings, and carried on all the 
terrors of war with the humanity of a truly civi- 
lized European. A deſcription of the ſiege of this 
city may inſtruct a ſoldier, but can ſcarcely inform 
a citizen; be it ſufficient to obſerve, that its be- 
5 ginning appeared extremely unpromiſing to tie 
eſiegers; and repeated repulſes even ſerved to 
abate the hopes of the commander. I know, faid 
he, that the affairs of Great Britain require the muſt 
vigorous meaſures; but then, the courage of an hand- 
ul of brave men ſhould be exerted only where thert 
is fome hope of a favourable event. At preſent, ile 
drfficultie? 
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difficulties are ſo various, that I am at a leſs how to 
determine. However, he reſolved, though now 
ſinking under fatigue and ſickneſs, to make one 
vigorous attempt before he gave up all; and ac- 
cordingly, in the night, part of his troops, with 


great difficulty, made themſelves maſters of an 
hill that commanded the town. A battle enſued; 
Montcalm, the French commander, reſolved not 
to ſurvive the defeat of his country. Wolfe, on 
the other ſide, reſolved to conquet or die. Both 
commanders had their wiſh ; both fell; but the 
Engliſh. were victorious. The circumſtances at- 
_— the death of Wolfe, ſerved to give an 
example like that of the noble Theban. He, in 
the beginning of the engagement, received a 
wound in the hand, which he difſembled, wrap- 
ping it round with his handkerchief, to ſtop the 
effuſion of blood ; he advanced with unconcern : 
a ſecond ball, was more fatal; it pierced his breaſt, 
ſo that, unable to proceed, he leaned on the ſhoul- 
der of a ſoldier who was near him. Now, ftrug- 
gling in the agonies of death, and juſt departing, 
he heard a voice cry, they run; he ſeemed to re- 
vive a moment at the ſound ; and aſking who ran, 
was informed the French; exprefling his wonder 
that my ran ſo ſoon, and unable to gaze any 
longer, he ſunk on the ſoldier's breaſt, and his laſt 
words were, Then I die happy. Perhaps the loſs of 
ſuch a man was greater to the nation, than the con- 
quering of all Canada was advantageous ; but it is 


the misfortune of humanity, that we can never 


know true greatneſs until that moment when we 
are going to loſe it. - 

It cannot be thought, but that the death of this 
gallant commander was a national loſs, and uni- 


verſally lamented. He feemed by nature * 
| or 
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for military greatneſs : his memory was retentive, 
his judgment geep,and his apprehenſion amazingly 
quick and car His conſtitutional courage was 
not only uniform and daring; perhaps to an ex- 
. treme, but he poſſeſſed that higher ſpecies of it, 

that ſtrength, ſtead ineſs, and 3 of mind which 
no difficulties could obſtruct, and no dangers de- 
ter. With an unuſual livelineſs, almoſt to impe- 
tuoſity of temper, he was not ſubject to paſſion : 
with the greateſt independence of ſpirit he was 
free from pride. Generous almoſt to profuſion, 
he contemned every little art for the acquiſition of 
wealth, while he ſearched after objects for his 
charity and beneficence : no deſerving ſoldier ever 
went unrewarded ; and the inferior officers often 
taſted of his bounty. Conſtant and diſtinguiſhing 
in his attachments; manly and unreſerved, yet 
gentle, kind, and 5 in his manners. He 

enjoyed a large ſhare of the friendſhip, and almoſt 
the univerſal good- will of mankind; and to crown 
all, fincerity and candor, a true ſenſe of honour, 
juſtice, and public liberty, ſeemed the inherent 
principles of his nature, and the uniform rule of 
his conduct. | 
The ſurrender of Quebec was the conſequence 
of this victory, and with it, the total ceſſion of all 
Canada. The French, it is true, made in the 
enſuing ſeaſon, a vigorous effort to retake it ; but, 
by the good conduct of our Governor, the town 
held out until relieved by an Engliſh fleet, under 
the command of Lord Colville. Thus did this 
campaign make ample reparation for all the loſſes 
that had been hitherto ſuſtained by the Engliſh. 
The French had now no force capable of making 

any reſiſtance; they held out the war now, not 


with hopes of victory, but honourable capitula- 
| | tion; 


\ 
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tion; one place after another was invaded ; Mon- 
treal, at laſt, ſurrendered ; and, in a ſhort time, 
a country, which their own writers have repre- 
ſented as being more extenſive than the Roman 
Empire, fell totally under the power of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty. hh 1 
How far the extending dominions tends to the 
increaſing the ſtrength of a nation, is an object 
worthy conſideration, The ſplendor of victory 
ſhould never dazzle the eye of reaſon. No people 
ever could call their country powerful, if it were 
not populous. For political force depends upon the 
ſmall frontier to be defended ; and the vicinity of an 
army to every place that might be invaded ; but 
extended Empire takes away both theſe advantages, 
and, before the ſoldier can traverſe half his proper 
territories, his country may have already felt all 
the horrors of invaſion. hatever joy, there- 
fore, our country might have felt at theſe immenſe 
acquiſitions, 'of remote agg. I own it gives 
me no very pleaſing proſpect. The manufactures, 
the trade, and the riches of theſe diſtant coun- 
tries, can never recompenſe for the continual drain 
of uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects, that muſt be 
derived from the mother country to people them. 
Wherever the lower ſort of pepple in any king- 
dom can fly from labour, they will be ready to 
go; yet, upon the induſtry, and the valour of theſe 
alone, every kingdom muſt hope for ſecurity. Not 
the effeminate, and the luxurious, can defend their 
country in the day of battle; they may increaſe 
timidity by their example, but opulence can ne- 
ver give true relief. The Spaniards and the Por- 
tugueſe were much more powerful before they 
divided their ſtrength into all the torrid climates of 
Southern America. The ſtate thus got riches, but 


loſt 
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loſt men; they had gold, but could not regain 
induſtry. Thus are their nations now incapable 
"of ng themſelves againſt powerful foreign 
invaſion. The immenſe wealth of the Indies that 
every year comes home to their ports goes to en- 
rich a few; their ſubjects are either in the extremes 
of wealth or poverty; the rich have only flayes, 
beneath them, who hate thoſe for whom they 
muſt labour; the poor have no acquiſitions, nor 
property, to defend; ſo that their armies are com- 
poſed either of wretches preſſed into the ſervice, 
who only ſeek for opportunities not to fight, but 
to fly; or of men, rich and noble, courageous from 
pride, yet weak from luxury. Such is not, as yet, 
the l England, nor ever will be, if a paſſion 
for conqueſt is not miſtaken for national pro- 
ſperity. | 

It was but a very ſhort time after this victoꝶ 
gained by our military, that another was gained 
by a ſmall ſquadron of our naval forces under the 
command of Commodore Elliot z which though 
neither ſo glorious in the atchievement, nor ſo ſig- 
nal in its effects, is yet too conſiderable to be pal- 
ſed over in ſilence. | ROSES 

Me have already mentioned Thurot's ſailing 
from Dunkirk, and the alarm cauſed thereby on 
the coaſt of Scotland. His ſquadron conſiſted 
originally of five fail; the Belleifle of forty-eight 
guns, the Begon and Blond of thirty-ſix each; 
the Terpſichore and the Amaranth of twenty-four 
guns each; having on board ſeven hundred ſea- 
men, and twelve hundred and ſeventy land forces, 
The men embarked at Dunkirk in the preceding 
year; where the ſquadron remained forty days 
blocked up by Commodore Boys, during which 
two hundred men were put on ſhore ſick ; but the 
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night of the fifteenth of October being hazy, 
Thurot took advantage of the weather to ſlip out, 
and got ſafe to Oftend, where he anchored. Next 
morning, the weather being tempeſtuous, the 
Begon broke her cable, and was driven out to ſea, 
the reſt of their fleet therefore cut their cables 
and followed her. After beating about ten days, 
they all arrived at Gottenburgh. In a few days 
after, a briſk gale ſpringing up, they made Gi 
for Ireland, and in a few days diſcovered the coaſt, 
upon which preparations were made to land the 
next day; but a violent ſtorm ariſing in the night, 
Thurot found it expedient to make ail for Derry, 
which he might have reached the next day ; but 
being unwilling to land in the night, he kept off, 
and made preparations for landing in the morning: 


in the night they continued to approach the ſhore, 


but as they were doubling the point of Derry, the 
wind changed, and they were once more Aren 
out to ſea, oe RE: | 

The ſtorm increaſed with ſuch violence, that the 
whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger; the Blond 
was obliged to throw four of her guns overboard, 
and the Begon and Amaranth being ſeparated 
from the ſquadron, Thurot ſaw them no more, 
but they afterwards got ſafe to France. 

On the 16th of February the ſhips were diſ- 
covered from the iſland of Ilay, and the people 
miſtaking them for Engliſh veſſels, that wanted 
pilots, two gentlemen went out in a ſmall boat, 
and were received on board the Belleiſle, before 
they diſcovered their miſtake.. They were im- 
mediately conducted to Thurot*scabbin, who was 
fitting at a table with about twelve officers, and 
who treated them with the utmoſt civility and 

politeneſs, 


| bought ſome freſh proviſions, 


Her guns were brought to one fide to make her 
heel, and carpenters were at work all day in re- 
pairing her. Thurot knew nothing of the defeat 
of Conflans until this day at dinner, when the 


ſquadron weighed anchor, and failed to Carrick. 


caſtle; the reſt of the men continued in the held 


taken and detained two fiſhing boats, and, with 


bled in the macket-place, Lizutenant Hall went 
off with a reconnoitring party, and took poſt ona 
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politeneſs. They ſoon landed at this place, and 


* 


On the 18th, the Belleiſle being very leaky, al 


whole company was ſo ſtruck with the news, that 
they laid down their knives and forks, and looked 
at each other with expreſſions of the utmoſt con- 
ſtærnation and diſappointment. The next day the 


fergus. On the 21ſt, they anchored at about 
twelve, and at three in the afternoon they landed 
their forces, which were reduced by ſickneſs, and 
the loſs of the Begon and Amaranth, to ſix hun- 
dred men. SIN. | 

While the fleet were coming to an anchor, they 
were diſcovered and ſuſpected to be enemies, by 
the people on the ſhore. The ſmall number of 
troops belonging to the garriſon, being then ex- 
erciling about half a mile on the road to Belfaſt, 
the guard was turned out, made up, and marched 
off to relieve that on the French priſoners in the 


of exerciſe, Where an account was ſoon brought, 
that the three ſhips, juſt come to an anchor, had 


ſeveral others, were plying on and off between the 
ſhore and the ſhips : on which immediate orders 
were ſent to the caſtle, to continue both guards 
under arms, double the centries over the French 
priſoners, and to be particularly ſtrict and watch- 
ful over them. After the troops had aſſem- 


riſing 
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ning ground, where he could plainly perceive 
cight boats landing armed men, who drew out in 
detachments... He therefore gave orders to his 
non-commiſhoned officers and men, to watch their 
approaches, and take particular care that they did 
not get round. them, by going along the foot of 
the hill; to prevent which, he poſted them him- 
ſelf, and ordered them, as ſoon as the enemy's 
advanced guard came within ſhot, to fire upon 
them, and. continue ſo to-do, until they repulſed 
them, or were obliged to retreat. He then went 
to the town, . where he found Lieutenant-colonel 
Jennings, and acquainted him with what he had 
done; upon which Jennings, with the troops on 
the parade, ordered detachments to be made to 
defend the gates, and avenues of the town, Soon 
aſter this had been done, the reconnoitring party 
retired, having ſpent all their ammunition; but 
in the mean time, the lieutenant-colonel ſent or- 
ders to convey the French priſoners of war, with 
all ſpeed to Belfaſt, By this time, the enemy 
were in full march for the town ; and two or 
three ſtraggling huſſars, mounted on horſes they 
had picked up after landing, attempted to enter 
the gates: they retired on the firſt fire, but were 
ſoon ſupported by parties of foot, who attempted 
both the North and Scotch gates, and the walls 
of Lord Donnegal's garden ; but thefe were alfo 
repulſed and kept back as long as the men had 
ammunition: when that was ſpent, Col. Jen- 
mngs ordered the whole to retire to the caſtle. Be- 
fore the gates of the caſtle were ſhut, the enemy 
appeared in the market-place, and might then have 
been deſtroyed, if our forces had not been without 
ball; but finding the fire grow ſlack, they attacked 
the gates ſword in hand; and, at length, having 
VOL 1 > M forced 
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forced them, marched in. ' The enemy, however, 
met with a ſmart reception, and were beat back, 
After a ſhort conſultation, finding it impoſſible to 
make a ſally for want of ammunition, and that 
the caſtle was not tenable, a breach near fifty feet 
long having been made in the wall, they ſurren- 
.dered. _ | 
In the mean time Captain Elliot, commander 

of his majeſty's ſhip the ZEolus, of thirty-two 
guns, and two hundred and ten men, who was 
ſtationed at Kinſale, having received advice from 
the Lord Lieutenant, that three French ſhips had 
appeared off Carrickfergus, ſailed with the Pallas 
and Brilliant, two frigates of thirty-ſix guns each, 
in queſt of them. On the evening of the 26th, 
he made the entrance of Carrickfergus ; but the 
wind blowing contrary, and the weather being 
bad, he found it impoſſible to get in. On the 
28th, however, he got {fight of the enemy, and 
gave chace: about nine o'clock, Captain Elliot 

came along ſide of Thuͤrot, and a fierce engage- 
ment enſued. It continued about an hour and a 
half, when the enemy's ſhips ſtruck their colours, 
The brave Thurot was unfortunately killed, at- 
ter he had ordered his colours to be ſtruck. 

The loſs of the Engliſh in this engagement, 
amounted but to five men killed, and thirty- one 
wounded; but the number of the enemy killed, 
was not leſs than three hundred; their ſhips too, 
were much damaged in their maſts and rigging, 
and were brought by Captain Elliot into Ramſay- 
bay, in the Iſle of Man, to refit. The Belleiſſe 
loſt her bowſprit, mizen-maſt, and main-yard; 
and it was with the utmoſt difficulty ſhe was pre- 
ſerved from ſinking. £ 
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LETTER XXVII. 


HE ſucceſs of our arms in America was at- 
chieved by moderate efforts; on the con- 
trary, in Europe the efforts we made, and the 
operations of our great ally the King of Pruſſia, 
were aſtoniſhing, yet produced no very ſignal ef- 
fects. Safety was all that could be expected; and 
this was ſecured contrary to all human expecta- 
tion. You have juſt ſeen this Monarch ſur- 
rounded by enemies; the greateſt and moſt for- 
midable powers of Europe; you have ſeen almoſt 
the whole power of the continent united againſt 
and hovering over, his devoted dominions ; and the 
only allies that remained to him bound by treaty 
to retire, and give him no aſſiſtance. In this for- 
lorn ſituation he ftill adhered to his fortitude, and, 
relying on his natural ſubjects alone, reſolved 
never to abandon his claims. Such was the deſ- 
perate condition of his affairs; yet they were ren- 
dered ſtill more hopeleſs, when he was informed 
that his only friend, the Monarch of that gene- 
rous people which had hitherto ſupplied him with 


money and ſtores, was going to förſake him, and 


leave him to irremediable ruin. It was thus he 
expoſtulated with the doubting Monarch upon this 
occalion : Is it poſſible that your Majeſty can have 1 
little fortitude and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited by a 
ſmall reverſe of fortune. Are our affairs ſo ruinous 
that they cannot be repaired? Conſider the ſtep you 


have made me undertake, and remember that you are 


the cauſe * all my misfortunes. I ſhould never have 


abandoned my former alliances but for your flattering 
aſſurances, I do not not ent of the treaty con- 


ciuded between us; but I intreat you will not inglo- 
Mz rrouſly 
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viouſy leave me at the mercy of my enemies, - 6 
having brought upon me all the powers of Europe. The 
French and Imperialiſts, after a ſucceſsful ſummer 
campaign, were, at this time, which was the 
depth of winter, beſieging the city of Leipſic. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty dreaded the capture of this 
important place, and ſoon, unexpectedly, feemed 
. to riſe up before it. Such was the terror of his 
arms, even vanquiſhed as he had been, that his 
approach raiſed. the ſiege, and the French, though 
ſuperior in number, retreated. He, at length, 
overtook them at a village called Roſbach, and 
gained ſo complete a victory, that night alone 
ſaved their whole army from deſtruction. The 
Auſtrians were, in another part of the Empire, 
ſtill victorious, and had taken the:princeof Bevern, 
his generaliſſimo, priſoner: - The King, after a 
5 — march of two hundred miles, in the depth 
of winter, came up with them near Breſlau, diſ- 
poſed his inferior forces with his uſual judgment, 
and obtained another bloody victory, in which he 
took not leſs than fifteen thouſand priſoners. Breſ- 
lau, with a garriſon of ten thquſand: men, ſurren- 
dered ſoon after. Theſe ſucceſſes diſpirited the 
enemy, and raiſed his allies to new hopes. 

After the capitulation of Cloſter-Seven was 
ſigned, between the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Duke of Richelieu, both ſides began to complain 

of infractions, The Hanoverians accuſed the 
rapacity of the French General, and the inſolent 
brutality of his ſoldiers; while the French re- 
torted the charge of inſurrection againſt them, and 
began to think of treating as a-conquered enemy 
thoſe whom. they had only bound by treaty as neu- 
trals. Treaties have never been preſerved longer 


than intereſt or compulſion bound them; 2 
ai 
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faith is a word without meaning; the French op- 
preſſed the Hanoverians; the latter reſumed their 
arms; and each fide complained, as uſual, of in- 
fraction. A General was not long wanting to aſ- 
femble the collecting army. Prinee Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick putting himſelf at their head, began by 
kirmiſhing with ſucceſs; and, at laſt, they were 
in a capacity of becoming formidable to their late 
victors. From this time the King of Pruſſia fought 
the enemy upon more equal terms than ever; often 
victorious, ſometimes repulſed; but ever active and 
formidable. To name his victories, the towns 
he took, the dangers he eſcaped, and the loſſes he 
ſuffered, would take up more time than I would 
chuſe to grant to ſuch accounts, or you ſhould 
beſtow. Never was the art of war carried on to 
ſuch a height as by him. In this war Europe ſaw, 
with aſtoniſhment, campaigns carried on in the 
midſt of winter; great and bloody battles fought,. 
yet producing no viſible advantage to the victors. 
At no time, ſince the days of heroiſm, were ſuch. 
numbers deſtroyed, ſo many towns taken, ſo 
many ſkirmifhes-fought, ſuch ſtratagems practiſed, 
or ſuch intrepidity ſhewn. Armies now were con- 
ſidered as compoſing one fingle machine, directed 
by the General, and animated with one will. 

rom the commentary of theſe campaigns, ſuc-' 
ceeding Generals will take their leſſons for devaſ- 
tation, and improve in the arts of ãncreaſing hu» 
man calamity. | | 

But I cannet diſmiſs the affairs of Germany, 
where ſo many battles, ſieges, and ſtrokes of ge- 
neralſhip were undertaken, without obſerving 
lomething concerning the two great generals who 
conducted them. | 

by They 
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They-are certainly in reputation the firſt in Eu- 
rope, which probably, never produced two greater 
men ; though ey differ as much in their charac- 
ters, and in the kind of talents they. poſſeſs, as 
| they agree in the greatnefs of their abilities for 
war. The king of Pruſſia, rapid, vehement, im- 
patient, often gives deciſive blows ; but he often 
miſſes his ſtroke, and wounds himſelf. Prince 
Ferdinand is cool, deliberate, exact, and guarded; 
he ſees every poſſible advantage, he takes it at the 
moment; purſues it as far as it will go; but never 
attempts to puſh it farther. Nothing in the may 
diſturbs the commander. In him, we do not ſee 
a perſon who is a great ſoldier ; it is the idea of 2 
perfect general; it is a general in the abſtract. 
Ferdinand ſuffers his temper to be guided by his 
buſineſs. He never precipitates matters; he takes 
them in their order and their courſe, and truſts 
nothing to fortune. The King, on the other hand, 
leads, and even forces circumſtances; he does not 
endeavour to remove, but to overleap obſtacles; 
he puts all to the riſque; and by ſuffering fortune 
to play her part, in his deſigns, he acquires a 
ſplendor and eclat in his actions, which mere wii- 
dom could never give him. Prince Ferdinand is. 
famous for never committing a fault. The King 
of Pruſſia is above all the world in repairing thoſe 
he has committed. Like ſome of the great maſ- 
ters in writing, whenever he makes, or ſeems to 
make a miſtake, it is a ſignal to the obſerver, to 
prepare for ſome great and admirable ſtroke of 
ſpirit and conduct. His errors ſeem to be ſpurs to 
his abilities. He commits an error; he repairs it; 
he errs again, and aſtoniſhes us by his manner of 
eſcaping. We ſhould often condemn the commander, 


but that we are always forced to admire the hero. 
England 
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England was, all this time, happily exempted from 


the calamities which drenched the reſt of Europe 


in blood; yet, from her natural military eager- 


neſs, ſeemed deſirous of ſharing thoſe dangers of 


which ſhe was only a ſpectator, This paſhon for 
carrying on a continental war, was not leſs pleaſ- 
ſing to the Monarch from his native attachments, 
than to the people from their natural propenſity to- 
arms. As ſoon as it was known that Prince F er- 


dinand had put himſelf at the head of the Hanove · 


rian army, his Britannic Majeſty, in a ſpeech at 
the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, obſerved, 
that the late ſucceſſes in Germany had given an 
happy turn to his affairs, which it would be neceſ- 
fary to improve. The commons therefore granted 
liberal ſupplies both for the ſervice of the King 
of Pruſſia, and for enabling the army formed in 
the Electorate of Hanover, to act vigorouſly in 
conjunction with him. Soon after it was conſider- 
ed, that men would be a more grateful ſupply 


than money. The miniſter who had firſt come 


into power and popularity, by oppoſing ſuch mea- 
ſures, was now prevailed upon to enter into them 
with greater ardor than any of his predeceſſors. 
The hopes of putting a ſpeedy end to this war, by 
vigorous meaſures, his connexions, and perhaps 


the pleaſure he found in giving his Majeſty plea- 


ſure, incited him eagerly into a continental war; 
to which may be added, that as the ſituation of 


affairs was greatly chang 


poſed the German war to the period we are now 


treating of, and as money and troops had been 
lent by his predeceſſors in office for the ſervice 
of his Pruſſian Majeſty, and that they had en- 
tered into engagements to ſupply him with both, 
it became impoſſible for the preſent miniſter to 


violate thoſe engagements the former miniſters. 
X had 


ged, from the time he op- 
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had entered into. Neither, indeed, would it have 


been conſiſtent with the national faith to have 
done it. Mr. Pitt, therefore, conſidered in this 
light, is not in the leaſt blameable, in changing 
his meaſures,” when a change of circumſtances 


made it neceſſary; but had he deſerted the cauſe 


of ſo magnanimous a Monarch, contrary to treaty, 
and in violation of Britiſh honour, he had been 
zuſtly reprehenſible. It is certain, no miniſter 
could more powerfully ſecond a warlike Monarch's 
intentions; that ſpirit of enterprize, which had, 
in a meaſure, taken birth with his adminiſtration, 
hie could now direct at will. The paſſion for mi- 
litary honour ſeemed diffufed through all ranks of 
people; and it only wanted a channel in which to 
flow. In order to indulge this general inclination, 
the Duke of Marlborough was ſent into Germany 
with a ſmall number of Britiſh forces to aſſiſt Prince 
Ferdinand, where they behaved with bravery, and 
conſpired in promoting that Prince's ſucceſſes. 
Each victory they gained, however, only ſerved 
as a pretext to call for new forces from Britain, 
while the Engliſh miniſtry were taught to believe 
that every battle would be deciſive. 

The ff battle of any importance that was 
fought by the troops under Prince Ferdinand af- 
ter ſigning the convention of Cloſter-Seven, was 
at Crevelt. The Prince found it impoſſible to pre- 


.= vent the French from paſſing the Rhine, where- 


fore he cantoned the allied army in the biſhopric 
of Munſter. At the latter end of May, he or- 
dered a detachment to "paſs the Rhine at Duyſ- 
burg, under the command of Colonel Scheither, 
who executed his orders without loſs, defeated 
' three battalions of the enemy, and took five pieces 
of cannon. On the ſeventh of June the whole ar- 
my paſſed the Rhine, on a bridge conſtructed an 
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that purpoſe, defeated a body of French cavalry, 
and obtained ſeveral other advantages over the ene- 
my. The flattery of the laſt age ſaw with aſto- 
niſhment, a French Monarch paſs the Rhine un- 
oppoſed, at the head of a powerful army. We 
ſaw that river . paſſed by the enemies of France, 
in the preſence of an army of that nation, com- 


poſed of fifty thouſand men. 


The French army tetired as the Prince advanc- 
ed, till the Count de Clermont, in order to ſtop, 
if poſſible, the progreſs of the allies, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of an advantageous camp near Rhinefeldt, 
which he fortified with ſtrong intrenchments, and, 
determined to wait'for their reinforcements, which 
ſoon after arrived. | 

Prince Ferdinand finding it impracticable to at- 
tack the French camp, found means to turn their 
left flank towards the convent of Campe, which 
obliged the enemy to quit their advantageons poſt, 
and retire to Nuys, a little higher up the river, 
whence de Clermont detached a conſiderable corps, 
under the command of the Count de St. Germain, 
to take poſt at Crevelt, fituated on a plain be- 
tween his army and the camp of the allies, which 
fronted the town of Meurs. Prince Ferdinand 
now made a diſpoſition for attacking the enemy, 
with his uſual vigour and prudence. He carefully 
reconnoitred the ſituation of their camp, and found 
that their right extended to the village of Viſche- 
lon; their left towards Anrath, where it was co- 
vered by a wood; and that Crevelt, which was in 
the front of their right, was occupied by a party, 
of their troops. . | 

Having made theſe obſervations, and.the pro- 
per diſpoſitions for an attack; he put himſelf at 
the head of the grenadiers, and in order to divide 
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the enemy's attention, and keep them in ſuſpence 
with regard to the nature of his principal attack, 
he directed the Generals Sporcken and Oberg to 
advance againſt them by the way of Crevelt and 
St. Anthony, and to be particularly careful in mak- 
ing. the moſt of their artillery ; that, by being 
alarmed in three different places at the ſame time, 
they might be prevented from ſending any rein- 
forcement to the left, where the chief” attack was 
intended. Theſe precautions being taken, he 
continued his march, at the head of the grena- 
diers, to the village of Anrath, where he fell in 
with an advanced party of the French, who, after 
a2 few diſcharges of muſquetry, | retired to the 
camp, and gave the alarm. In the mean time both 
armies were drawn up in order of battle; the 
troops of the allies in the plain between the vil- 
lages of Anrath and Willich, oppoſite the French 
forces, whoſe left was covered with a wood. About 
one in the afternoon the action began with a ſevere 
cannonading on the part of Prince Ferdinand, 
which, though well ſupported, proved ineffeQual 
for anſwering the purpoſe intended, the driving 
the French from their cover : he therefore deter- 
mined to. diſlodge them from the wood by a cloſe 
attack of the infantry. - The Hereditary Prince 
_ accordingly advanced with the whole front, anda 
very obſtinate action enſued. In the mean time 
the cavalry on the right attempted in vain to pe- 
netrate through the wood on the other fide, where 
the enemy had raiſed two batteries, which were 
faſtained by forty ſquadrons of horſe. In this 
manner the action continued ' till five in the after- 
noon, when the grenadiers collecting all their 
ſtrengtk, forced the intrenchments in the wood, 
which were lined with the French infantry. These 
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ivinz way, abandoned the wood in the utmoſt 
disorder ; but the purſuit was checked by the con- 
duct and reſolution of the enemy's cavalry, which 
maintained their ground, and covered the foot in 
their retreat to Nuys, notwithſtanding a dreadful 
fire from the artillery of the allies, and the vigor- 
ous attacks of the Hanoverian horſe, who had by 
this time found means to regain the plain. The 
ſucceſs of the day was in a great meaſure owing 
to the artillery on the left, and in the centre, 
which did prodigious execution, while Prince Fer- 
dinand proſecuted the attack on the other quarter. 
But though the right wing and centre of the French 
army had ſeverely ſuffered by the cannonading, 
yet they were never broken, and continued their 
retreat towards Nuys in the moſt perfect order. 
Seven thouſand of the French troops were kill - 
ed, wounded, and taken priſoners; and ſeveral 
ſtandards, colours, and pieces of cannon fell into 
the hands of the allies, who loſt about fifteen hun- 


dred men. The Count de Giſors, only ſon of the 


Duke de Belleifle, and the laſt hope of that noble 
family, was mortally wounded at the head of his 


_ regiment, which he brought up with the moſt.in- 


trepid courage, and inſpired by his example to 
make incredible efforts. Thus the unhappy fa- 
ther, at that time ſecretary at war, ſaw his pri- 
vate misfortunes keep pace with the public cala- 
mities, and the tears of his family mingled with 
thoſe of his country. „Ar 

The victory gained at Crevelt by Prince Ferdi- 
nand did honour to his military capacity, and the 
bravery of his troops; but it was neither entire 
nor deciſive, The French army indeed took re- 


fuge under the cannon. of Cologne, without tak- 


ing any ſtep to relieye Duſſeldorp, which 1777 
| erdi- 
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Ferdinand immediately inveſted, and, in a few 
days reduced, the garriton being allowed to march 
-Out with all-the honours of war, on condition of 
not ferving __ the allies during the ſpace of 
one year. The French General, however, found 
means to fend a very conſiderable reinforcement 
ro the Prince of Soubiſe, who was encamped on 
the other fide of the Rhine. 

_ After this battle, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened 
between detachments on either fide, which gene- 
rally terminated in favour of the allies, till in the 
month of June, Retberg was ſurpriſed by the 
Duke of Broglio, who allo took Minden by aſ- 
{ault, where a garriſon of fifteen hundred men 
were made priſoners, and immenſe magazines fell 
into his hands. D'Amentiers, one of the French 
Generals, likewiſe advanced againſt Munfter; and 
attempted to take the place by aſſault; but though 
he failed in his attempt, and ſuſtaineda very con- 
ſiderable loſs, he did not deſiſt. On the twenty- 
fifth of July he drew up his cannon from Weſel, 
and, after a ſhort ſiege, made himſelſ maſter of 
the city, and took four thouſand men priſoners of 
War. 1448, 7 YT Hog 4 
Nothing ſeemed able to withſtand the rapid tor- 
rent with which the French over-ran the whole 
country: they no longer hoped the conqueſt of 
Hanover; they eonſidered it as an abſolute certain- 
ty. Elated with the fair appearance of their for- 
tune, they kept no bounds, and propoſed the moſt 
rue] and unwarrantable expedients for ſecuring 
their conqueſts, and preventing a ſecond expulſi- 
on from Hanover. 'Theallies now feemed deject- 
ed, Thearchieves and moſt valuable effects were 
ſent from Hanover to Stade; from whence, in 
caſe of neceſſity, they might be conveyed. by fea 
to England. 4 . In 
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In the midſt of this general 2 that over- 
ſpread the fortune of the allies, Prince Ferdinand 
kept himſelf unmoved and attentive to his defigns. 


He did not ſuffer himſelf to be diſconcerted by 


misfortunes which he had, probably, foreſeen, 


and the ill confequences of which he knew how 


to prevent, T he body of the French army, after 
the taking of Minden, had poſted themfelves:near 
that city, to which the right of their army ex- 
tended : their left was protected by a very ſteep 
hill; in their front was a large moraſs; and a ris 
vulet covered their rear. The allied army now 


began to advance, and fixed their camp at Peter- 


ſhagen, a place about three leagues from the 
enemy. 

Nothing but a battle could now hinder the 
French from taking up their winter quarters in 
Hanover; and there was no attacking them with 
any hopes of ſucceſs in the camp they occupied. 
The difficulty therefore was to draw them from 
that poſt into the plain. The operations of Prince 
Ferdinand on this occaſion diſplayed fo penetrat- 
ing and uncommon a genius, ſuch a guarded bold - 
neſs, ſuch a certainty of the principles which in- 
fluenced his conduct, and ſuch a perfect poſſeſſion 
of himſelf, that perhaps there are few inſtances 
in hiſtory of ſo complete and finiſhed a piece of 
generalſhip. 

On the twenty-ninth of July the Prince left 
his camp un the Weſer, and marched towards 
Hillen with the greater part of his army. He had 
the day before detachet the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick, with fix thouſand men, to make a 
compaſs towards the enemy's left flank, and to 
poſt himſelf in ſuch a manner as to cut off the 
communication of their convoys from Paderborn; 


and 
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and he left on the bank of the Weſer, a number 
of forces, under the command of General Wan- 
2 which extended to the town of Thorn- 
auſen, where they were intrenched, and ſup- 
ver by a conſiderable train of artillery. The 
rench, not inattentive to theſe motions, deter- 
mined to attack Wangenheim, who they knew 
had only a ſmall body of troops, and who, they 
thought, was at fo great a diſtance from the reſt 
of the army, as rendered it impoſſible for him to 
be relieved. Could they rout this body, as they 
thought they eaſily might, they ſhould be able to 
place themſelves between Prince Ferdinand's ar- 
my and the Weſer, and by that means cut off his 
communication with that river ; the great object 
at which they aimed through the whole campaign, 
and which, 2 they effected, muſt have involved 
the allies in certain deſtruction. n 
Full of theſe ideas, they left their advantage- 
ous poſt on the firſt of Auguſt; and, having pal 
the moraſs in eight columns, advanced into the 
plain. The Duke of Broglio was to lead the at- 
tack, by falling upon that body that lay near the 
river, and which ſeemed to promiſe him an aſſured 
and eaſy victory. He marched on therefore with 
great confidence; but, as ſoon as he had gained 
an eminence which lay along his front, he was 
ſtruck with the utmoſt ſurpriſe, when, inſtead of 
a few poſts weakly guarded, he beheld the whole 
army of the allies drawn up in excellent order, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Weſer quite to the 
moraſs, in the front of the late French camp. This 
was a fight entirely unexpected: they believed the 
Prince to have been at Hillen; but he had march- 
ed up, and the whole army was joined in the 


night, This diſcovery for a time put a ſtop to the 
; motions 
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motions of the French; they were hemmed in 
between the allies, the moraſs, and the river. 


Their ſituation was diſagreeable, but it was im- 
ſſible to recede. | 172 
The allies now advanced to attack the enemy's 

centre, which' was almoſt wholly compoſed of 

horſe 3 but it was the flower of the cavalry who 
anticipated the ſhock of the allies, by beginning 
the engagement. The weight of the battle was 
chiefly ſuſtained by the Engliſh infantry, and ſome 
corps of Hanoverians; who ſtood the reiterated 
charges of ſo many bodies of horſe, the ſtrength 
and glory of the French army, with a reſolution, 
ſteadineſs, and expertneſs in their. mariceuvres, 
which was never exceeded, perhaps never equal- 
led. They cut to pieces, or entirely routed, theſe 
bodies. Two brigades of foot attempted to ſup- 


port them; but they ſoon vaniſhed before the 
Engliſh infantry. Waldegrave's and Kingſley's 


regiments diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular 
manner; nor were their commanders leſs conſpi- 
cuous. The enemy's horſe, which compoſed their 
centre, being entirely defeated, and their right, 
which attacked Wangenheim, unable to make the 
leaſt impreſſion, they thought of nothing but a 
retreat. | N 

At this critical monient, the Prince ſent orders 
to Lord George Sackville, who commanded the 
whole Britiſh, and ſeveral brigades of German 


cavalry, to advance. The cavalry formed the 


right wing of the allies, extending to the moraſs; 
and if that powerful body could have charged at 
the inſtant of 'the enemy's retreat, fuch a ſhock 
at that time, and in that ſituation, would, in aH 
probability, have left the French without an ar- 
my in Germany; but the orders were not ſuffici- 

| ently 


command of the Britiſh cavalry; for had he com- 
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ently preciſe, ot not ſuffic.entfy underſtood by the 
ngliſh commander, ſo that there was fome de- 
lay in waiting for an explanation: the critical 
minute paſled away; the Britiſh cavalry loſt their 
Mare in the glory of the action; and the French 
retreated in ſome order, favoured by the ſpirited 
and well-judged efforts of the Duke of Broglio, 
and the ons which reſulted from their be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of Minden. | 
he loſs of the French in this action amounted 
to about ſeven thouſand men killed, wounded, and 
_ Priſoners; among whom were many officers of 
conſiderable rank. The loſs of the allies did not 
exceed two thouſand. The Engliſh, as they gain- 
ed the greateſt glory» ſo they were the greateſt 
ſufferers. The Prince, on the day after the bat- 
tle, thanked thoſe illuſtrious corps who had be- 
haved fo gallantly ; but there were ſome expreſſi- 
ons in the orders for the rejoicing, which were 
ſuppoſed to convey a very ſevere reflection on the 
commander in chief of the Britiſh forces. The 
Prince mane, with an emphaſis, which ſeemed. 
particularly pointed, that his orders by his aid- de- 
camps ſhould, for the future, be more exactly 
obeyed. In a manner ſtill leſs capable of being 
miſunderſtcod, he expreſſed his concern, that the 
Marquis of Granby had not been iriveſted with the 


manded, his Highneſs made no doubt that the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day would have been much more com- 
plete and brilliant. This ſevere infinuation con- 
cerning the diſobedience to orders and the jhvi- 
dious compliments to a ſubordinate officer, were 
clear declarations “. : After 


#* The following is the ſentence of the General Court-Martial, 


beld dn the trial of his tordMip, | 
«The 
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After theſe two victories it was ſuppoſed, that 
ene reinforcement more of . Britiſh forces would 
terminate the war in our favour; a reinforcement 
was therefore ſent. The Britiſh troops in Germa- 
ny now amounted: to about thirty thouſand men, 
yet no advantage of any conſequence was the re- 
ſult of this formidable aſſiſtance. War was the 
trade of ſome Generals, and, it ' maſt be allowed, 
a gainful trade it was. Let me, therefore, here 
again, paſs over this continued repetition of march- 
ings, ſkirmiſhes, and rencounters, nor load the 
page with names of German generals, too diffi- 
cult to be pronounced by an Engliſh tongue, and 
equally grating to a patriot ear. The vidories of 
either lide might, in fact, be conſidered as a com- 
pact by which ſomething was to be loſt on either 
ſide, and no advantage to be acquired. The Eng- 
liſh, at length, began to open their eyes to their 
own intereſt ; nor could all the ſplendors of vic- 
tory ſo far blind them, as not to ſee they were 
waging unequal war, and aſſuming new loads of 
taxes for conqueſts they could neither preſerve nor 
enjoy. Such were the growing diſcontents of the 
people, when the King, who had inſpired theſe 


© The court, upon due conſideration of the whole matter be- 
fore them, is of opinion, That lord Gecrge Suckvilte is guilty of 
having diſobeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
whom he was by his commiſſion and inſtructions directed to obey, 
as commander in- chief, according to the rules of war; and it is 
the farther opinion of this court, That the faid lord George Sack - 
ville is, and he is hereby:adjudged, unfit to ferve his majeRty in 


any military capacity whatever.” 


Which ſentence his majeſty was pleaſed to confirm. 


It is his majeſty's pleaſure, that the above fentence be given 
out in public orders, that -officers being convinced that neither 
high birth, nor great employments, can ſhelter. offences of ſuch a 
nature; and that ſeeing they are ſubjeQ to cenſures much worſe - 
than death, to a man who has any fenſe of honour, they may 
avoid the fatal conſequences ariſing trom diſobedience of orders. 


meg» 
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meaſures, unexpectedly died at his palace at Ken- 
ſington. On the twerity-fifth day of October, 
George II. without any previous diforder, was 
found by his domeſtic ſervants, expiring in his 
chamber. He had arifen at his uſual hour, and 
obſerved to his attendants, that as the weather was 
fine, he would walk out. In a few minutes after 
this, being left alone, he was heard to fall upon 
the floor. The noiſe of his fall brought his at- 
tendants into the room, who lifted him into bed, 
where he deſired, in a faint voice, that the Princeſs 
Amelia might be ſent for; but before her arrival 
he expired. George II. died in the 77th year 
of his age, and the 33d of his reign, in the 
midſt of victory; and, at that very period, when 
the univerſal enthuſiaſm of conqueſt began to ſub- 
ſide for more ſober reflexions. If any Monarch 
Was happy in the peculiar mode and time of his 
death, it was he. The factions which had been 
nurſing in his reign, had not yet come to matu- 
rity ; and all their virulence threatened to fall up- 
on his ſucceſſor. He was himſelf of no ſhining 
abilities; and, conſequently, while he was ſuf⸗ 
fered to guide his German dominions, he entruſt- 
ed the care of Britain to his miniſters at home. 
However, as we ſtand too near this Monarch to 
view his real character without -partiality, take 
the following characters of him, by two writers 
of oppoſite ee a 
As to the extent of his underſtanding (ſays 
Dr. Smollett) or the ſplendor of his virtue, we 
rather with for opportunities of praiſing, than 
_ © undertake the taſk ourſelves. His public cha- 
„ racter was marked with a predilection for his 
native country, to which he ſacrificed all other 
© motives,” | 0 
1 
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On the other hand, ſays his panegyriſt, Mr. 
Campbell, When future hiſtorians come to 
« ſpeak of his majeſty, they will find both in bis 
« fortune and his virtue abundant matter for juſt 
and unſuſpected panegyric. None of his pre- 
« deceſſors on the throne of England lived to fo 
« great an age; few of them enjoyed ſo lang a 
e reign. His ſubjects were {till improving under 
« him in commerce and arts; and his own ceco- 
* nomy ſet a prudent example to the nation, 
„which, however, they did not follow. He 
« was, in his temper, ſudden and violent; but 
( this, though it influenced his behaviour, made 
« no change in his conduct, which was generally 
guided by reaſon, He was plain and direct in 
{© his intentions, true to his word, ſteady in his fa- 
*« your and protection to his ſervants ;/nor parting 
«even with his miniſters till compelled to it by 
{© the violence of faction. In ſhort, through the | 
*© whole of life he appeared rather to live for the 
cultivation of uſeful virtues than ſplendid ones 
and, ſatisfied with being good, left others their 
** uncnvied greatneſs.” 


7 am, Se. 
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1 Am ſorry that praiſe beſtowed on living merit 
is often found to injure the goodneſs it applauds, 
The. character of the ſucceſſor of George the 
ſecond deſerves the warmeſt panegyric; and all 
Who love their country wiſh for a continuance of 
that ſpiĩrit, and that virtue which have hitherto ap- 
peared in him. Never did Monarch come to the 
throne at a more critical period; the nation, fAluſh- 
ed with conqueſt, yet tired of u ar; expecting the 
loweſt ſubmiſſion from their humbled enemies, yet 
murmuring under the immenſe load of their taxes. 
One part of the people acquiring immenſe wealth 
by the continuance of hoſtilities ; another reduc- 
ed almoſt to bankruptcy. Beſides this, he ſaw the 


krone ſurrounded” by ignorance and faction, men 


intent only on their own intereſts, and willin! 
to perſuade Monarchy that whatever condu 

to their own wiſhes was directed for the wel- 
fare of the kingdom. It was in this diſpoſition uf 
things, that George III. came to the crown. T tte 
kingdom began to divide into two parties; or, 
more properly ſpeaking, the very ſame individuals 
ſeemed to wear, at once, a face of joy and diſcon- 
tent. They felt all the triut ons of their ſucceſ- 
ſes, but juſtly dreaded the conſequences of an ex- 
penſive continuance of them. The numberleſs 
victories they gained by ſea continued to keep them 
in ſpirits, and induced them to ſupply the immenſe 
expences of the year with chearfulneſs. During 
the whole period of the war ſucceeding the execu- 
tion of Admiral Byng, nothing could be carried 
on with mort ſpirit and reſolution, than all our 


naval engagements. In every enterprize the ſupe- 
| | rior 
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rior bravery, and {kill of the Engliſh were obvi- 
ous. Often with forces very much diſpropor- 
tioned, . they took their adverſaries ſhips, and ef- 

fectually diſabled their forces by fea. 
' No, hiſtory: can furniſh: examples of ſuch nu- 
merous fleets, or more active commanders. "Fhis 
deſire for victory ſeemed even to diffuſe itſelf to 
the loweſt officers; and the captains of privateers 
ſeemed as much enamoured of conqueſt as with 
a defire of gain. The Admirals Hawke, Howe, 
Boſcawen, Pocock, &c. were always victorious ; 
the Captains Tyrrel, Foſter, Gilchriſt, Lock- 
hart, and others, often fought: at a diſadvantage, 
but never without honour, As an inſtance of the 
intrepid ſpirit of our ſeamen in this war, I ſhalt 
mention one action which poſterity, if it were on- 
ly ſingly ſupported, might look upon as incredible. 
The annals of mankind cannot ſhew an effort of 
more deſperate courage than was exerted under 
the command of captain William Death, com- 
mander of the Terrible privateer. He had, in 
the beginning of his cruize, made prize of a rich 
merchant - ſhip, and with this was returning home 
to England in triumph, when he had the misfor- 
tune to fall in with the Vengeance privateer of St. 
Malo, much his ſuperior in force, he having but 
twenty-ſix guns, the enemy thirty-ſix, and a pro- 
portionable number of men. The Terrible's prize 
was ſoon taken, and converted againſt her; but; 
though ſo unequally matched, captain Death 
maintained a furious engagement that cannot be 
paralleled in the annals of any country. The 
French commander and his ſecond were killed, 
with two-thirds of his company; but much more 
dreadful was the laughter on board the Terrible. 
When the enemy boarded it, they only — one 
cene 
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ſcene of ſlaughter, ſilence and deſolation. Of two 
hundred men only ſixteen were found remaining, 
and the ſhip itſelf ſo ſhattered as ſcarcely to be 
kept above water. | 
Such were the dear-bought naval victories of 
France; and ſuch was the obſtinacy of the Engliſh, 
even when defeated, that the court of Verſailles, 
at length, ſeemed to entreat peace at any rate. To 
this requeſt the Engliſh were ready to accede, and 
Plenipotentiaries were ſent from either court tqne- 
gotiate ſo wiſhed- for a reconeiliation. France ſent 
to London Mr. Buſſy, a man rather ſkilled in the 
arts of negotiation, than the open integrity becom- 
ing the miniſter of a great nation, - England ſent 
over, in exchange, Mr. Stanley, to Paris, 
It ſeemed to be a fundamental principle in this 
treaty, which, however, proved ineffectual, that 
each country was to be conſidered as pdſſeſſors of 
their reſpective conqueſts; and that if any ſuch 
were to be given up on one fide, it was to be only 
in exchange for ſuch as had been made by the 
other. Upon theſe terms it is obvious, that the 
- Engliſh were likely to be great gainers by a treaty, 
as they had taken ſeveral places and dominions 
from the French, and had loſt only Minorca. 
Whether the French had a real deſire to proceed 
upon ſuch terms is uncertain; however, they ſoon 
gone the Engliſh miniſtry ſufficient reaſons to be 
iſſatisfied with their proceedings. Mr. Pitt, who 
had for a long time been ſucceſsful, and actuated all 
the Engliſh meaſures, and guided their councils, 
had ever diſdained that pedantry of political re- 
finement, of which others ſo vainly boaſted; he 
negotiated, therefore, in a plain ſimple manner; 
his guide, fincerity; and his only object, his 
country's good. Several points were agreed on 
| | between 
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between each nation, that gave great hopes that 
an accommodation might ſpeedily be the reſult, 
The French agreed to give up all Canada, a fort 
upon the river Senegal in Africa, and. to reſtore 
Minorca. The chief abjects in debate were, 
the privilege they claimed of continuing to. fiſh 
upon the banks of Newfoundland, and of having 
the damages repaired which they ſuſtained by the 
taking of their ſhipping before a declaration of 
war. Theſe two points were warmly negotiated 
on either ſide, not without hopes of ſpeedy ad- 
juſtment, when, unexpectedly, the whole treaty 
was, at once, ſet aſide by the interpoſition of the 


Spaniſh miniſter, who deſired to have the intereſts 
of Spain alſo included in the treaty. Mr. Pitt 


very juſtly conſidered, that as Spain had no part 
in the war, ſo it was impertinent in that power to 
intermeddle in a treaty of peace ; and he regarded 
this interpoſition in its true light, namely, that 


of a confederacy between France and Spain mu- 


tually to ſupport each other's intereſt. Confident 


therefore of his own integrity, and, perhaps, alſo, 


too much elated by popular applauſe, he began to 
treat the French negotiator with a great ſhare of 
haughtineſs, of which he complained to his court 
at home, and he was ſoon recalled. | 
This conduct of Mr. Pitt might have juſtly incur- 
red reproach, had he received no private intimati- 
ons of a ſecret alliance between TI rance and Spain. 
The laſt named power had actually entered into a 


gaged to carry on a war in conjunction, Of 
this the Englith ſecretary had been previouſly ap- 
prized, and propoſed in the privy council to anti- 
cipate the deſigns of Spain by an immediate decla- 
ration of war againſt her, V igour, diſpatch, and 


reſo- 


en with France, by which they en- 


— — — 
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taken into favour in this; neither were diſpleaſed 
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reſolution, characterized all the plans of this mi. 
niſter; he found, however, in the privy council 
men who were willing to act with more delibera- 
tion, and who defired a certainty of offence before 
they demanded a reparation. Spain, they ſaid, 
has yet given no certain proofs of her hoſtile in. 
tentions; and the Engliſh miniſter at the court of 
Madrid ſtill continues to affure us of their pacific 
intentions. "Theſe remonſtrances were anſwered 

by the ſecretary, but without producing the deſir- 
* ed conviction; ſeeing himſelf therefore almoſt ſin- 
gular in his opinion, no one concurring with him in 
opinion but Earl Temple, he was reſolved to leave 
an aſſembly where he knew himſelf ill treated; 
and he threw up the direction of meaſures, which, 
to uſe his own expreſſion, he was no longer allow- 
ed to guide- The council was, at that time, di- 
vided between two parties, who were both equal - 
Iy pleaſed at his refignation. One part conſiſted 
of thoſe who were at the head of affairs during 
the preceding reign; the other, ſuch as had been 


at the removal of a man whoſe popularity threw 
them into the ſhade, and whoſe firmneſs con- 
trouled their moderation. But the removal of 
this popular miniſter, did not reftore unanimity 
to the council. The parts which were held toge- 
ther by his preſence, now diſunited, and a diſſen- 
tion began, which ſtill continues to ſubſiſt. 
The declaration of war with Spain, ſoon after, 

ſhewed how well-grounded Mr. Pitt's meaſures 
were, when he propoſed a former rupture. How- 
ever, the union of France and Spain, and the diſ- 
union of our own. miniſtry at home, did not ſeem 
to retard the progreſs of our arms. The iſland of 
Martinico was conquered by Admiral RY _ 
3 | ener 
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General Monckton ; the iſland of St. Lucia ſur- 
rendered foon after to Captain Harvey ; Grenada 
was taken by Brigadier Walſh; and all the neu- 
tral iſlands ſubmitted. to the Engliſh dominion, But 


a bolder blow was ſtruck againſt the Spaniards; 2 : 


powerful fleet, and an army of fifteen thouſanc 

men, was ſent againſt the Havannah, the key of 
all their poſſeſſions in South America. It made a 
noble G but in the end was taken. And, 
now the.enemies of 'Great Britain were humbled 
on every fide ; the French left without trade or 
ſhipping ; the ſource of Spaniſh opulence inter- 
rupted ; nothing remained for them, but to aſk 
for peace, upon ſuch terms as we were pleaſed to 


grant. A negotiation was accordingly once more 


begun between the three powers, by the interven- 
tion of the King of Sardinia's ambaſſador ; the 
Duke of Bedford was ſent over to Paris, and the 
Duc de Nivernois came to London; and, at 
length, the definitive treaty was ſigned at Paris by 
the Duke of Bedford, the Duc de Praſlin, and the 
Marquis de Grimaldi, and arrived in London Fe- 
bruary 19, 1763. In order to purchaſe peace, the 
French gave up all Canada, their right to the neu- 
tral iſlands, the fort of Senegal, and their right of 
hſhing on the coaſts of Newfoundland and the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, but at a certain diſtance 
trom ſhore. Spain alſo gave up, on her part, the 
extenſive country of Florida; ſo that the Engliſh 
empire was thus greatly enlarged; and, it we 
compute its ſtrength by the quantity of land in- 
cluded in its dominions, it can now boaſt of more 
power than eyen the great Roman empire. - 

But no country ſhould build upon remote 
ſtrength; true power muſt always ſubſiſt at home. 
When the branches of a large empire become more 

Vol. II. N pow- 
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powerful than the ori al am ſtem, inſtead of aſſiſting 
its growth, the overload and exhauſt its 
| nouriſhment. he . therefore, which 
many have expreſſed at the concluſion of the late 
peace, that we did not inſiſt upon harder terms, 
| | and increaſe our poſſeſſions, were ill founded, ſince 


it is probable we are already poſſeſſed of more than 
government cam manage. There is ever a certain 
extent of empire which politics are able to wield; 

beyond this her magnificence is but empty pomp, 
\ Aid yon hze! Wt corpulence. 
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Oo F THE 
KINGS of ENG LAND, &c. 

TABLE I. 

Of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
A. D. 
V firſt K ing of Kent, — 455 
Ella, firſt King of the South Saxons, 488 
Ethelwolph, firſt Chriſtian King, 

3. Cherdick, firſt King of the Weſt Saxons, $19 


Hingels, firſt Chriſtian King. 
4. Ella and Ida, the firſt Kings of Northumberland, $27 
Edwin, firſt Chriſtian King.. 


8. Cerdan, firſt King of Mercia, — 582 


Peada the firſt Chriſtian King. | 
6. Utfa, the firſt King of the Eaſt-Angles, — 775 
Redwald the firſt Chriſtian King, and 


Edmond the laſt, N 2 | TABLE 
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T ABLE II. 
Of the chief Britiſh Princes who contended with the Saxons 
for their country's right. 
1. Vortigern, Vortimer his fon, and Aurelius Ambro- 
ſius from 393, to — — 497 
2. Uter Pendragon, — — 5 
3. Arthur, ſon of Pendragon, — 2 
4. Conſtantine, ſon of Cador, _— pe 
F. Aurelius Conanus, — — — 
6. Vortiporus, — — — 
7. Malgo Conanus, — — 
8. Caractacus, — — 
9. Cadwin, —— 
10. Cad wal lo, or Cadwallin, his ſon, 


63 
Gulielmus and Fauſtinus archibiltops ane. 
11. Cadwallader, ſon of Cad wallo, 


TAB E E III. 
N The moſt noted Kings of the Saxon heptarchy were 


1. Hengiſt, King of Kent, &c. — — 155 
. Edwin the Great, King of Northumberland, 626 


TABLE IV. 


Due Saxon Monarchs. 

* Egbert, 8 at Weſtminſter, — 819 
2. Ethelwolph, ſon of Egbert, — — 836 
3. Etlelbert, firſt Chriſtian King, — 86⁰ 
4. Ethelred, — — 865 
5. Elfred, or Alfred, fourth fon of Ethel wolph, 672 
6. Edward, the elder ſon of Alfred, crowned at 

Kingſton, | 901 
7. Ethelſtan, crowned at Kingſton, — 924 
8. Edmund, fifth fon of Edward, crowned, 940 

Stabbed, and buried at Glaſtenbury. — 946 
9. Edred, flxth ſon of Edward, — 


945 
10. Edwy, eldeſt ſon of Edmund, crowned atKingfton, 955 


11. Ed- 


455 
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A. Dr 
11. Edgar, furnamed le peaceable, 38 at King- 
ſton by Otho, — 959 
12. Edward, furnamed the Martyr, cronnedarKingflon, 975 
13. Ethelred, crowned at Kingſton, 978 
14. Edmund, e * crowned at | King- | 
ſton, | 1016, 
N 
/e Danes. 
1. Cauute, crowned at London by Livingius, 1017 
2. Harold, bafe ſon of Canute, ſurnamed Harefoot, 
crowned at Oxford, = 1035 
3. Hardicanute crowned at Londen, — 1040 
TABLE vi. 
Of the Saxons between the Danes and William the con- 
queror. 


1. Edward, called the Confeſſor, crowned at Win- 


cheſter, — 1042 
2. Harold, ſon of Earl Goodwin, crowned, 1066 
William, 4 duke of Normandy landed in Suſſex, 
pt. 28 


Battle at Haſtings i in Suffex, Saturday, OR, 14. 
TABLE vn. 
of | the Normans, &c. 
1. William the Conqueror crowned, — 
2. William Rufus crowned, — 1087 


Shot by aceident by Sir Walter Tyrrel, Aug. 1. 1100 
3. Henry I. named Beauclerk, crownedatWeſtminſter, 1100 


4. Stephen, crowned at Wincheſter, . 
TABLE VIII. | 
| The Saxon line reflored. a 
1. Henry II. called Plantagenet, crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, . —— — 1154 


2. Ri- 
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2. Richard I. crowned at Weſtminſter, — 2 
3. John, crowned at Weſtminſter, >> 1199 
le ſurrenders the crown to the Pops's nuncio. 1199 
4. Henry III. crowned at Canterbury, — 1216 
5. Edward I. ſurnamed Longſhanks, crowned at 
| Weſtminſter, —— — 1272 
6. Edward II. of Caernaryon, crowned, =— - 1307 
7. Edward III. crowned eight days after his father's 
relignation, © WS 1327 
$. Richard II. crowned in the eleventh year of his 
age, _ Ho. Sts 1377 
Richard dzpoſed, — — 1399 


422, 2 + - % yt » SR 
© Of the line of Lancaſter. 
Henry IV. ſon of John 'of Gant" third ſon of Ed- 


bu 


ward III. crowned at Weſtminſter,  — 1399 
2. Henry V. crowned at Weſtminſter, — 1413 
Richard Plantagenet's conſpiracy, — 1415 


The King lands in Normandy with ten thouſand 
| men, and kills ixty thouſand at Agincourt. 
3. Henry VI. of Windſor, crowned about the eighth 
| month of his age, — — 1422 
King Henry crowned at Weſtminſter, 1431 
James Stuart (firſt of the name) King of Scotland, 
murdered by his ſubjects, — — 


TABLE X. 
; . * Line of York. 


1. Edward IV. eldeſt ſon of Richard Duke of York, 

crowned at Weſtminſter, — — 1461 

The oe crowned at Weſtminſter, and deliver- 

ed of a daughter named Elizabeth, afterwards 

married to Henry VII. by which the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter were united, — 1466 
King Henry reſtored by parliament, and Edward 

___ deemed an uſurper, — —— 
Prince Henry, his ſon, killed at Tewkſbury, by 

order of Edward. 

King Henry ſtabbed in the Tower by Richard 


1447 


1471 


duke 
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A. D. 
duke * Glouceſter, about. the ffiiech year of his 
age. 
2. Eduard V. fucceeded his father in the eleventn 
year of his age; 1483 
Richard Duke of Gloucatioe, by his nie 
made protector. 
3+ Richard III. uſurped the throne, and crowned. ar 
Weſlminſter, | 40 3 


He cauſes his nephews: Edward V. ad. Richard 
to: be murdered, and buried obleurel i 
Tower, — — 14 


TAD 1 XI. 
The Ffemilies of York and Lancaſter united, 


r: Henry VII. grandſon of John of Gaunt, fourth ſon 
of Elward HI: crowned at Weſtminſter, Oct. 30, 14889 
2. Henry VIII. crowned at Weſtminſter, — 150g - 
Princeſs Mary (afterwards Queen) born Feb. 18. 1516 
The King abandons * One, and is cited 
to Rome, but refu = 1531- 
The King marries Anne Bullen. 
The Queen. brought to bed of a · daughter, named 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen. 
King Henry jealous of Anne Bullen; dee 
divorces her. 
She is executed in the Tower, May 19. 
The King marries Jane Seymour, May 20. 
Queen Jane delivered of a ſon, afterwards Edward 
VI. and Jane died the third day, 1537 
The King marries Anne, ſiſter of the Duke of 
Cleves, and divorces her in fix months, by the 
inſtigation of Archbiſhop Cranmer, &c. 1540 
The King marries lady Catharine Howard. 
Queen Catharine Howard accuſed by Cranmer of 
incontinence, and, without any teal, beheaded - 
on Tower-hill, Feb. 13. — — 1542 
The King marries lady Catharine Parr, — 1543 
An act was made, that in caſe of failure of the 
iſe of Edward his ſon, the ſueceſſion to Mary | 
aid Elizabeth, —— — 1544 


TABLE 
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» A 
TABLE XII. | 


1. 2 VI. fon of Henry VIII. crowned at Weſt- 
minſter, — —— 15. 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, protector. 15 
A, 8 eldeſt daughter of Henry V III. — 1553 
Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, July 10. N | 
Mary vrockitized guly uly 19. | 
. 3. ahbeth ſucceeded her half. ſiſter Mary by right, 15 58 
1 oem of of Scots married to the Dauphin, 1559 
The Queen of Sd 3 to Henry Stuart (Lord 


Darnly) 1565 
She i is brow to bed of a * «fterwards James 
I. of England, — 1566 
Prince James crowned King of Scotland, 1567 
Queen of Scots beheaded at Fotheringhay Caſtle, | 
aged 46, 1587 
Prince Charles, afterwards aa Charles I. born at 


Dunferling caſtle, | — 1600 
TABLE XIII. 

Of the union of the da crowns. 

1. James I. of England (and VI. of Scotland) ſon of 


Henry Stuart, Lord nu ie and Mary Queen 
of , 1603 | 
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TABLE XIV. . 


1. Charles I. only ſurviving ſon of 3 — 1625 
His Queen Henrietta Maria lands at Dover, and the 
marriage conſummated at . J une 13, 
and arrive at London the 16th. | 
Charles, afterwards King, born June 21. 1630 
Prince James (afterwards King) born and ns 5 
gat Somerſet houſe, Oct. 15. 
Princeſs Anne, born March 17. — 1636 
The Scots begin the war, and Leſley ſeizes Edin- 
burgh, the regalia, &c. Feb. 20. 
Thomas, Viſcount Wentworth, ſubſcribes twenty, 
and the Duke of Lenox forty thouſand pounds, 


to carry on the war againſt the Scots, Jan, 12. 699 
| L 11s 


1 
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I 546 
1553 
1558 
1559 
1565 


1566 
1567 


589 


600 


603 


625 
630 


636 


539 
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The * lands in Burlington bay in Yorkſhire, 


with money, arms, and ammunition, Feb. 28. 1642 
Scotch and Engliſh army join under r 

of Lord Fairfax, April 26. 
The battle. of Marſton-Moor, by the Carl of — 


cheſter, Fairfax, and Leſley. , 
Fairfax and Cromwell new model nn April 
the 19th. - 1645 


Fairfax defeats the a King at Naſeby, Juana 14. 
Fairfax returns to London in triumph, Nov. 12. 
The Scots deliver the e to the Engliſh, Ja- 
nu I 
The Kinds taken at Holmby houſe in Northampron- 
ſhire, dy cornet Joyce, Feb. 16. * 
The King made cloſe priſoner, Jan, 17. 1647 
Lord Fairfax died at Vork, March 13. 
The Duke of Vork eſcapes to Holland, April 22. 1648 
my King brought from Windſor to St. ** 8. 
an. 15. 
The King brought to a trial, Jan. 2). 
Beheaded, Jan. 30, in the forty-ninth year of the 
King' s age, and twenty- fourth of his reign. 


TABLE XV. 


Charles IT. arrives at Jerſey, — 1649 
The King arrives at Seorland N 28. — 1650 
The King proclaimed at Edinburgh croſs, July 15.. 
Cromwell invades Scotland, July 22. 
Charles II. enters England 'by Carliſle, at the head 
of * thouſand men * is proclaimed King, 
Aug. bes 
At Viorechter the K King's — routed, 4, Sept. Ze 
The Speaker of the Houſe, &c. meets Cromwell at 
Ada, and conducts him to London in triumph, 
Sept. 12. 
The King arrives at Forſean near Havre de Grace 
in France, Oct. 22. 
A ſea fight in which Blake beats De Wit the Dutch 
Admiral, Oct. 28. 
Cromwel!'s members chuſe Rouſe for their Speaker, 
July 4 and 5. 
— proclaimed. Lord Protector in London, 
Weſtminſter, &c. &c. December. Ws 
N-5 Cromwell 


The King proclaimed in London and Weſtminſter, 


. Princeſs Mary married to the Prince of Orange at 
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Cromwell taken ill, Aug. 1a, and died Sept. 3, af- 
tter being protector four years, N months, and 
eighteen days; aged ſixty, 1658 

Rich. Cromwell proclaimed Lord Protector, Sept. 4 
Prince Henry (the King's 9 created Duke of 
Glouceſter, May 13, 1659 
The city of London, and the ; fleet, declare for his 
Majeſty, May 3, 1660 


May 8. 

The King proclaimed.in Ireland, May 14. 

"The King lands at Dover, and is received by gene- 
ral Monk, May 25. 

Regicides executed, from the cook to the 19th of 

October. — 

Princeſs Mary, eldefi daughter to the Duke of York, 
(married afterwards to William Henry Naſſau 
Prince of Orange) barn April 30, — 1662 

Lady Anne, fecond daughter to whe Duke of York, 
(afterwards _ of England) born at St. 
James's, Feb 


St. James's, Nov. 4, 1677 
The commons order a bill to „ diſable the I Duke of 

York to ſucceed to the crown, May 15 1679 
Lord Stafford convicted of high creaſon, an and be- 


headed, Dec. 29, 1630 

William lord Ruflel, and the Earl of Efſex, with 
Walcot, Hone, and Rouſe, are convicted of high- 
treaſon, and ſenteneed to death, Jays. 

Lord Ruffel beheaded in Lincoln —un-hields, J uly 
the 21ſt, 

Algernon Sidney convicted of being in the plot, and 
beheaded on Tower-hill, Dec. 5 

The King died at White-hall in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, and the thirty- ſeventh year of his reign ; 


buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
„ TABLE XVI. 
James II. proclaimed King, Feb. 3 — 1684 
The Duke of Monmouth h proclaimed King at Taun- 
ton, June 20, — 1685 


The Duke of Argyle beheaded at : Edinburgh, June 
the zoth. , The 


662 


677 


679 - 


680 


The Duke of — defeated near Bridge wa- 


The King publiſhes a declardion for men of con- 


The — and ſeven other * ſign the 
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ter, July 6, — 168 5 
Monmouth beheaded on Tower-hill, in the thirty- 
ſixth year of his age, July 15. 


ſcience to all ſets, Aprit 4, — 1687 
The King ſends his 2 to Magdalene college, 
Oxon, to elect Mr. Anthony Farmer, (a Roman 

Catholic) their preſident, April 11. 

The Pope's nuncio admitted to an audience of * 

Majeſties at Windſor, July 3. | 
The Prince of Orange lands at Torbay, Nov. 1. . 
Bbrd Cornbury, Lord Churchill, the Juke of Graf- 

ton, and many other Lords join the Prince of 

Orange, Nov. 22. | 
'The Prince'of Denmark, and the Nuke of Oritund, | 

deſert the King, Nov. 24. | 
my een and the young Prince, embark for France, 
The Kiag ſends orders to the Earl of Feyerſham to 

diſband the army, and takes water at White-hall 

{tairs for France, Dec. 10. 

The Prince of Orange arrives at Windſor, 

The King returns to White-hall, Dec. 16. 

The Prince of Orange iſſues a declaration for all of- 

_  ficers, magiſtrates, &c. to keep their places (except 
Papiſts) till further orders, Dec. 30. 


aſſociation, Jan. 16, — 1688 

. ry Commons reſolve that the throne i is . 

an. 31. 

The Lords agree to the ſame, Feb. 2. 

K. James II. reigned three years, nine e months, ant 
eleven days; the throne vacant two months and 
three days. 

The Princeſs of Orange artives at White-hall, Fe- 1 
the r2th, { 


5 TABLE XVII. 


William Henry and Mary, Prince NOR: Princeſs of 
Orange, proclaimed King and Queen with the 
uſual ſolemnity, February 13. 


The 
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The Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, the; Biſhops of 
Glouceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath, Wells, and Pe- 
© terborough, - refuſe to take the oaths to King 
William, March 1. +. 1 10 
King James ſails from Breſt with a body of French 
2 Nog to Ireland, March 53. $1097 
The King and Queen crowned at Weſtminſter, by 
the Biſhop of London, April 1. — 
War declared againſt France, May 7. | 


A. D. 


1689 


Princeſs Anne delivered of a ſon, Who was chriſten- 


ed William, and afterwards. created Duke of 
Glouceſter, July 4. | 
King William embarks for Ireland, June the x1th. 
The King enters triumphant into Dublin, July 3. 
Limerick, in Ireland, ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 


% 


which puts an end to the wars there, Oct. z, 1691 


Queen Mary taken with the ſmall-pox at Kenſing- 
ton, Dec. 21. 44720 

a died in the thirty-third year of her age, 
and in the ſixth year of her reign, Dec. 28, 


WILLIAM III. 


The maſſacre at Glenco, by the Earl of Argyte's 
regiment, May 9. 


1 


1694 


1695 


Peace with France laimed in London, Oct. 19, 1697 


A fire at White-hall which 8 the whole, ex- 
cept the banquetting-houſe, Jan. 4. Mr 
| 4 5 of Muſcovy came to London, Jan, 11. 
King James II. died of a lethargy at St. Germain's 
— France, in the eighty-ſixth year of his age, 
ept. 6, — —— — 

An at paſſed the royal Aſſent for the attainder of the 
pretended Prince of Wales of high treaſon ; and 
from this he was called the Pretender in common, 
March 2. vs 

King William died at Kenfington, in the fifty ſe- 
cond year of his age, and fourteenth of his reign, 


1703 


and was buried in Henry the VIIth's chapel in 


Weſtminſter- abbey. 
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| TABLE XVIII.. 
Queen Anne, the only furviving child of James II. 


y the lady Anne Hyde, eldeſt A e of Ed- 
ward Earl of Clarendon.. 


| The Queen crowned at Weſtminſter, April 23, 1702 


War declared againſt France by theQueen, the Em- 
peror and the States-General. 

The confederate fleet, under the Prince of Heſſe, 
land a large body, of troops in the bay of Gi- 
braltar, and attacked W July 21, and it. 
ſurrendered, July 24. — 17 703 

The Duke of — obtained a complete 
victory over the Elector of Bavaria and Marſhal 


Villeroy, at Ramilies, May 12. 1706 


Articles of Union between England and Scotland, 
142 by the conkmaifſibners of both eons, 

uly-32, - 

George Auguſtus, eleforal Prince of Hanover, ere 
ated. Baron of Tewkſbury, Viſc. Northallerton, 
Earl of Milford-haven, e and Duke of 
Cambridge, Oct. 5. Y 

The French and Spaniards intirely defeat the con- 
federates at Almanza, April 14. _ 1709 

The firſt parliament of Great-Britain met, Oct. 23. 

The Duke of Marlborough levels all the French 
lines between Vpres and Lys, and puts all Picar- 
dy under contribution, July 29. 

The Illand of Minorca, with the commodious hare 
bour of Port-Mahon, taken by General Stanhope, 
and forced to pay obedience to Charles III. of 
Spain, Sept. 30. 

Ghene furrepdered to the Duke of Marlborough, 


Dec. 30. 

Thy Duke of Marlborough turned ger of all his 
places, poſts, or employments, Dec. 30. 1711 

The Dukcof G Ormond conſtituted Ca in-Generat 
Oo all ber. ers forces in reat- Britain, 

an. 1. 

Spain, by the weaty of peace ſigned at 8 
acknowledges the Proteſtant fucceſſion, an ields 
Gibraltar, Mizorca, and Port Mahon, — reat- 
n &c. July 13. 1 57 7 


1 
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The un of the harbour, and alſo the cita- 


del of Dunkirk, entirel rely demolihed, April 26, 1714 
Queen Anne died in the Sftieth year of her age, an 
the thirteenth of her reign, Aug. 1. 1 
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"GORGE 15 Ran e 
George, Elector of Brunfwick: and Lunenburgh, 
ſueceeded to the crown, Aug. 1: 1914 
King George crowned at Weſtminſter, Od. 20. | 
9 XIV. King of France, died Aug 1715 
harles XII. King of: Sweden, killed a at Frederick- 
ſhall, Nov. 20. — — 115 1918 


War declared againſt Spain, Dec. 16. 


Lewis XV. of France, crowned at Rheims, OR: 15.1722 


Philip V. King of Spain, reſigns his crown to his 


eldeſt ſon, Don Lewis, Jan. 4. denn; 
Pope Innocent XIII. died Feb n 


George I. King of Great-Britain, Elector of Brunſ- 


wick Lunenburgh, &c, died at Ofnabrugh'i in Ger- 
many, being in the ſixty-eighth. year of his age, 
"0 a year of his reign, June 1. 1727 


0 "TABLE XX. 


is IL. Fs BR King the 25th of June; 1727 


The Spaniards continue their Yepredations'i in Ame 
riea, Ian. — — 
The Princeſs of Wales delivered of a Prince the 24th 
of May, who was chrittened George, our preſent 


moſt gracious ſovereign, 1438 
Admiral Vernon took Porto- Bello, Nov. 8. 1539 
Lord Cathcart and Admiral Vernon take fort Chagre 

from the Spaniards, March 24, — 1740 


The Spaniar invade Georgia, and are repulſed, 1742 
The Earl of Stairs ſent into Flanders. The battle 
of Dettingen, June 16. | 1743 
The unſucceſsful engagement off Toulon, between 
Admiral Matthews's fleet and the combined ſqua- 
drons of France and Spain, 18744 
War declared againſt France, March 1oĩ9, — 1745 
The battle of Fontenoy, April 30. 8 | T% 
0 
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The Chevalier lands in Scotland, July 27, 1745 
Enters Edinburgh, Aug. 17. - 
Defeats Sir John Cope, Sept. 21, 
Takes Carhile, Nov. 15. 
The battle of Falkirk, Jan. 14. - 
The deciſive victory over the rebels at Culloden, | 
April 15. | 
An unſucceſsful attempt againſt Port VOrient, 1746 
Anſon and Warren intercept the French fleet, 
Ma 
The Rs of Val, June 21, 
The general peace by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle 
proclaimed at London, Feb. 22. 1749 
Forts erected at the back of the Britiſh ſettlements 
in America, 
Attempts to ſeize Nova Scotia, — 1754 
Boſcawen ſent to protect that province, — 1755 
Braddock defeated, July 9. . 
King George II. dies OR. 25, aged 77, after a 
reign of 34 years, — — 1760 


TABLE XXI. 


1747 


Our preſent Sovereign George III. ſucceeds to the 


throne, Oct. 25. — 1760 
His nuptials with the Princeſs Charlotte of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, ſolemnized, Sept, 11, 1761 


His coronation, Sept. 22. 

Preliminary articles of peace ſigned at Fontainbleau, 
Nov. 3. 

Definitive treaty ſigned at Paris, and arrives in Lon- 
don, Feb. 19. 

Peace proclaimed, but not received with that De- 

monſtration of Joy, uſually expreſſed on ſuch 

occaſions, March 23. 


1763 


1752 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS 


By JAMES ANDERSON, and other AUTHORS, 


155. PHE City of Dublin anciently called Aſhcled, 


took its preſent name from Alpinus, a King, or 


rather a great Lord or chief among the Iriſh: he loſt his 
ſou in battle, and his daughter, whoſe name was Auliana, 
was drowned in the river Liffey, at the ford where the Old 
Bridge now ſtands; but in order to perpetuate her memo- 


ry, he changed the name of Aſheled to that of Auliana, 


which having a reſemblance to Ptolomy's Eblana, was 


corrupted into Dubliana. Alpinus is the firſt mentioned 
in Hiſtory to have formed the rude hill into a town, about 


— 


the year of Chriſt 155. Some writers have called Dublin 


by the name of Bala-Ath-Cliath, or the town upon the 
Ford or Hurdles. 1 
162. No other law in Ireland, but that of Retaliation, 


viz; an Eye for an Eye, -&c, 
- 394+ St. 


* 


* 
- 


2 -. Chronological Series: of Events. 

394: St. Patrick taken by pirates and brought into Ire- 
land at 16 years of age, where he lived 6 years tending a 
herd of cattle near the mountain Miſs in the county of An- 
trim ; but being ſet at liberty, he was again taken in about 
two years, and brought a ſecond time into Ireland, where 
he remained but 6 days, as he went ona pilgrimage to Rome. 
He was born in Tibernia now part of Scotland, near the 
caſtle of Dunbritain, in the year of our Lord 378. 

432. Palladius firfi-preached the goſpel in Ireland, but 
Without ſucceſs. | 

St. Patrick arrived in Ireland by commiſſion from Pope 
Celeſtinus I. to complete the converfion of the Lriſh, He fix- 
ed his reſidence at Armagh, of which he was the firſt Biſhoſ, 

is original name was Succathus, that is, valiant in war. 
455. The cathedral of Armagh was founded by St. Pa- 
trick, on a ſcite granted by one Dair. | 
City of Venice founded. . 
488. St. Mela, the firſt biſhop of the cathedral of Ar- 
dagh ; he was a ſiſter's ſon of St. Patrick. 
492. St. Patrick died the 12th of March, in the abbey of 
Saul, which he built, and where he was buried, about two 
miles diſtance from Down, being 114 years old. 
496. The French receive Chriſtianity, ,. + +» - 
800. St. Bridget's church at Kildare built. * 
he famous men of the fifth century in Ireland; St. 
Albe, Dubtach, Fiach, Benigne, Sedulius, Ferdeline, St. 
Cataid, Kienan, cc. TOW: 
501. The archiepiſcopal church of Tuam was founded 
ſometime before this period by St. Jarlath. | - 

Foz. Fergus; brother to Mortough king of Ireland, in- 
vaded North-Britain, founded the famous kingdom of Scot- 
land, and was the firſt king crowned there, and upon the 
famous Iriſh ſtone which he borrowed from his brother the 
king of Ireland ; which was removed to Weſtminſter by 
Edward I. in 1296, where it remains incloſed in a wooden 
chair, in which the kings of England receive the Crown. 
In the days of ſuperſtition it was faid that this ſtone groan- 
ed on the coronation of a king. 

530. St. Finian eſtabliſhed a fchgol at Cleonard on the 
river Boyne, - - «> 

545. The monaſtery of Derry built by St. Columbe. 

546. The Abbey of Londonderry built. 

560. St. Mary's church in the King's County built. 

Forty Benedictine Monks with Auguſtin at their head, 
arrived in England to convert Ethelbert. 


599. 


Chronological Series of Events. 3 
599. Mahomet, the falſe” prophet, born at Mecca. _ 
600. Aghave church in the 2 built. 
Eminent perſons who flouriſhed in the 6th century in 
Ireland; St. Columbe Cille, St. Finian, St. Jarlath, St. 
Brendan, St. Congal, St. Kenny, St. Colman, St. Bridget, 
St. Ita, with many others. | « 
The Epiſcopal church of Roſs built by St. Fachnan. 


| 604. The epiſcopal church of Cloyne founded ſome- 


time before this. period by St. Colman. - 
Clocks firſt uſed in churches. 
622. Mahometanifm commences. | 
630. The cathedral of Cork founded by St. Finbarr. 
636, The cathedral of Liſmore built by St. Carthagh, 
its firſt biſhop. 
639. The epiſcopal church of Killaloe was founded about 
this time, by the contribution of different kings. | 
670. Building with ſtone, and glaſs firſt uſed. 
684. TheEngliſh invade Ireland, but retire with great loſs. 
* A great peſtilence which held eleven years. 
728. Maſonry, painting, and dale dxt/brought into 
England by Bendech. | 


732. When the firſt Round Towers began to be built in 


Je hich from their fituation being frequently in val- 
lies, and from the manner of conſtructing them, theirdeſign 
ſeems to be no other, than to perpetuate ſome remarkable bat- 
tle, and that where they are bailk, is the * 0 of the flain, 
795. The Danes firſt invaded Ireland. 
828. Egbert firſt ſole monarchy of England. 
235. The Norwegians under the command of Turgeſius, 
deſtroyed almoſt all Leinſter, Connaught, and Meath. 
840.” Extirpation of the Picts out of England. 
852. Armagh deſtroyed by the Danes on Eafter-day, 
$72. The univerſity of Oxford founded; that of Pais 
about the ſame time. 2 oY x TT 
901. The cathedral of Caſhel, is ſaid to have been built 
ſome time before this period. 212 
902. The Danes with a vaſt fleet were overthrown by 
the people of Dublin, with a great ſlaughter. 


— 


908. The Pſalter of Caſhel is ſaid to be compiled by. 


Cormac, king and biſhop there. 
912. The Danes invade England. 
938. The bible tranſlated into the Saxon or old Engliſh, 
by order of Athelſtan. | 25 
948. St. Mary's abbey near Dublin built for monks of 
the Benedictine order. 0 
N 95 6 
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4 Cbronological Series of Events. 
956. A great battle fought between the people of Dub- 
lin and thoſe of Leinſter wherein the latter were defeated. 
1002. The Danes in England deſtroyed by a commiſſi- 
on from the King, on the zoth of November. 
1029. Bryen Boiroimhe, elected King of Ireland. This 
great monarch repaired the monaſteries and churches the 
Danes had deſtroyed ; and ſettled religion upon its anci- 
ent footing; he built public ſchools and libraries, and ere&- 
ed new academies. - | | | 
1038. Chriſt-Church, Dublin, built by Sitricus the ſon of 
Amlave, King of the Oſtmen of Dublin, and Donat, its 
firſt Biſhop, who intended it for ſecular canons ; but in the 
year 1163, it was poſſeſſed by the regular order of Arras. 
1039. 'The famous battle of Clontarf fought on Good- 
Friday between the Iriſh and Danes: after a long and 
bloody engagement, victory declared for the Iriſh. Bryen 
Boiroimhe ſoon after died of his wounds. In this battle 
fell his ſon Murchard, and many of the nobility : the 
Danes loſt 11,000 men. After the battle Sitricus with 
ſuch of the Danes as remained, retired to Dublin. 
1052. The Cathedral of Kilkenny ſuppoſed to have been 
duilt about this time by St. Canice. 
1084. Dublin erected into a biſhopric; whoſe firſt biſhop 
was one Patrick an Eaſterling, and'choſen by the city, who 
ſenthim to England, to be conſecrated by Lanfranc Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; and in 1152, had the Archiepiſcopal 
dignity added to it, as well as to Armagh, Caſhel and 
Tuam by Pope Eugene III. | 
1087. Doomſday- book compiled. 
1089. An univerſity in Armagh of confderable ſplen- 
dor, erected by St. Patrick. 
1ogr. Five hundred houſes in London, were blown 
down by a tempeſt. | . 
1096. The cathedral of Waterford built by the Oſtmen, 
and Malchus its firſt bithop. | 
The firſt Croiſade or Holy-War undertaken by the 
Chriſtian princes, with three hundred thouſand men. 
_ 1099. Weſtminſter-hall built by William Rufus, who 
ſent to Turlough, then King of Ireland, for the timber, 
Which was granted. ? 
- 1146. The firſt Nunnery was erected in Dublin. 

1155. London-bridge built of wood. 
1164. The cathedral of Derry was built by Flathbert 
O-Brolcan its firſt biſhop ; in this he was aſſiſted by Mau- 
rice M Loghlin, King of Ireland. jy 

1100. 


- 
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1166. Dermot King of Leinſter, founded the pri ory of 
All-Souls near Dublin for Canous of the order of real. roaſia. 

1168. Roderic O Connor put Der mot, King of Leinſter to 
flight, for committing a rape upon the wife of Teighernan 
O'Rourke, King of Breifne. Dermot being expelled his king- 
dom, fled to Eng land to ſolicit affiſtance from Henry II. who 
being engaged in a war with France, referred him toStrong- 
bow, Earl of Pembroke, then at Briſtol, who, on a promiſe 
of the King's daughter (Eva) i in marriage, raiſed men, and 
came over with him, and ſoon recovered his territories. 
\ 1140, The Engliſh firſt land in Ireland. | 

1171. Henry II. grants to Srongbow the whole province 


of Leinſter. 


Dublin taken by Reymond le Groſs. 

1152. Henry II. lands in Ireland with four hed 
knights and five thouſand men at arms, on the 18th of 
October at Waterford, and is crowned King of Ireland. 

The clergy confirm the kingdom to him. 

Henry II. on his arrival in Ireland, after receiving ths 
homage of the Kings, made a Circuit, and on his return to 
Dublin, directed a royal palace to be built near St. An- 
drew's church, which was executed with wattles, and is 
ſaid to be without the town of Dublin. 

Thus ended the Monarchy of the Mileſians, or ancient 
Iriſh, which commenced aboye two thouſand five hundred 
years ; before, in the perſons of Heber and Heremon, two of 
the ſons of Mileſius King of Spain. 

Ireland divided into counties, when the office of ſheriff 
was appointed. 

The Engliſh laws introduced into that Fa en. 

1173. Richard de Clare, ſurnamed Strongbow, appoint- 
ed Lord Warden of Ireland, with Raymond de Groſſe. 

A res from Na ſettles in Dublin, to whom it was 
granted by Henr 

Henry II. em -- for England, leaving Hugh Lacy 
at Dublin to govern the iſland in his name, with the title 
of juſticiary of Ireland. 

1174. Richard, Strongbow erected the * of Knights 
Templars at Kilmainham near Dublin. 

The Earl of Strongbow died in Dublin of a mortifica- 
tion in his foot, and was buried in Chriſt Church. 

1197, John Earl of Moreton, ſon of King Henry, land- 
ed in Ireland. 

Almarick de St. Laurence, and his ſon Nicholas were 
wounded in an engagement with the Ulſter Iriſh in the coun- 
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ty of Down, - under the command of John Courcy, when 
_ 15,000 were killed; he was anceſtor to the barons of 
Howth, and to him K. John, then Earl of Moreton, grant- 
ed the lands of Howth, - £7 
Canons of St. Victor erected in Dublin. 

1178. Arelic called Jeſus's ſtaff brought from Armagh 
-to-Chriſt Church; Dublin, which was very profitable to the 
canons, 13 Lhe 
The Abbey at Monaſtereven built by Dermot O'Demp. 

- ſy, king of Offaly. © | 
1185. John de Courcy, earl of Ulſter, firſt lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. | bond 
1186. Stephen Riddel, the firſt Lord Chancellor appoint- 
ed in Dublin. 
1188. Priory of St. John in Thomas-ſtreet, without 
Newgate founded by Alured de Palmer. 

1190. St. Patrick's in Dublin began to be built by James 
Comyn, Archbiſhop of Dublin, where ſtood the old paro- 
chial church, $4: 5 
Great part of Dublin conſumed by an accidental fire. 
1192. The cathedral of Kilkenny built. 

- Richard I. taken priſoner by Leopold Duke of Auſtria. 
Caſtles of Kilkenny and Kingſale built. 
1200. The Abbey of St. Peter and Paul in the county 
of Clare built. | | 
13201. The republic of Piſa aſſumed the ſovereignty of 
the neighbouring ſeas, which they ſoon loſt to the Genoeſe, 
The Kings of France were without ſhips or ſea ports. 
Antwerp fortified, and ſeveral cities founded in Holland 
and Flanders. | | | 
Aſtronomy and Geography brought into Europe by the 
Moors of Barbary. 
Carters granted to ſeveral towns in England. 
1204. The Danes enriched by a vaſt herring-fiſhery on 


the coaſt of Schonen. x 
Where Amſterdam now ſtands, there was only a ſmall 


_ caſtle and village. | 

The Plague carried off numbers in Dublin. 
- 1205. The word Parliament firſt uſed. ' And the com- 
mons were admitted at this time, though the people were 
not regularly repreſented; ſee 1266, 1283. 
Henry de Londres, archbiſhop of Dublin, began the 
building of the caſtle of Dublin. | 

1027. The firſt mayor and ſheriffs of London. 
1208. London's firſt free Charter for electing its own 


Magiſtrates. | 1209. 
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1209. Venice gains the Silk-manufactures from Greece, 
Black Monday; ſo called on account of the ſlaughter 
committed by the Iriſh, on a great number of the Briſtol 
people, who inhabited Dublin, and went out to divert them- 
ſelves in Cullen's wood on Eafter Monday, when the moun- 
tain enemies fell upon them, and deftroyed five hundred 
men, beſides women and children. * 
1210, Pence and Farthings were coined in Ireland by 
order of King John. | | 
Courts of judicature erected in Dublin; as were Judges 
of Aſſiaze, to whom an Abſtract of the Engliſh laws were 
delivered for their government, appointing twelve Engliſh 
ſhires with Sheriffs and other Officers to rule. 
1212, London Bridge built of ſtone. 
1213. Thecaftleof Dublin completed by biſhop Cummin. 


1216, Magna Charta ſigned by King John and his ba- 


rons on the th of June at Runingmede near Windſor. 
_ Caſhel erected into a borough by Donchad O'Lonargan, 
Archbiſhop there. | | 55 12 

1218. Black Priory of St. Andrew in Ardes, county of 
Down, built, | 13 

1223. Wheat in England at 11. 16s, of our money per 
quarter. | | 

1224. The cuſtoms paid in Dublin, were three pence for 
every ſack of wool, ſix-pence for every laſh of hides, and 
two-pence for every barrel of wine. 

Cathedral of Drogheda built. 
1227. St. Mary's priory at Molingar built. 

1228, Yarmouth becomes conſiderable for its fiſhery. 
1234. Freſh-herring paſties good for Kings. 

Straw uſed for the King's bed. 
1236. Antelamus made biſhop of Armagh, and primate 
of all Ireland. 


1237. Water conveyedin leaden pipestoLondon, through 
Tyburn-fields. | 

1240. England miſerably drained of its money by the 
Popes, tothe amount of 120,0001. per annum of our mo- 
dern money, equal inpaintof expence of living to 20,0001. 
in our days. a 

Hugh de Lacy, Earl of Ulſter, was raiſed to the dignity 
of an Earl by King John, with the ceremony of girding 
ontheſword; he was alſo the founder of a friary in Down. 
1246. Wheat ſold for 2s. per quarter, i. e. 6s. of our 
money, 


. Moſt of the houſes of London covered with thatch. 
ee 


% N a 


taz. A marvellous and ſtrange earthquake over Ire. 
land, England, and all the Weſtern world, which held 
near three months. | SP | 
13248. Aicompany of wool-merchants ſettled in London, 
1250. Norwich becomes conſiderable, | 


- 


| 
| 
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nl 1532851. A new Coinage in Dublin. Y 
_ 1252. Dominican friary at Sligo built. 
=_ 1253. Some fine linen made in England, 
= 1255. Church of Longford built. | 
i 1257. The firſt College erected in Cambridge. 
| j | 1258. Stephen Longſword; Lord Juſtice of Ireland gave 
battle to O'Neill; and the rebels of Ulſter at Down, when 
i} he ſlew three. hundred and fifty-two, with O'Neill. 
| 1262. The petty Kings of Ireland own themſelves vaſ- 
| ſals to the Engliſh crown. LET it | ; 

1263. Baliol college in Oxford founded. 

A great commotion between the prior of Chriſt-Church, 
Dublin, and the commonalty of the City, about the tythe 

of the river Liffey. 
112366. The Citizens of Dublin excommunicated by bell, 
book and candle, for encroaching on the Church: and from 
whom the Church required a ſum of money for a public fin; 
and if repeated to be cudgelled about the church. 
Cities and Boroughs firſt repreſented in parliament. 

1267. Fryers Preachers arrive in Ireland and ſettle at 
Roſs and Wexford, and the Minors at Kilkenny, and in 
two years after at Clonmell. 

1268. The annual cuſtoms paid at the Port of London 

_ amounted to little more than 20001. of our money. | 
- 1274. The firſt commercial treaty between England and 
Flanders. | 
1275. London lends the Crown 16,0001, of our modern 
money. | mat 
1276. The Caſtle of Roſcommon taken by the Ic:h, and 
a great overthrow giyen to the Engliſh. = if 
1279. The famous Mortmain-Act paſſed in Parlament, 
which limited os foundations and corporate ſocie- 
ties in the extent of their Revenue, wn 
The Italians were at this time the Coiners of Engliſh 
money. as | he 
Two hundred and eighty Jews hanged for clipping and 
coininggg. | = 
Four- penny pieces, pence, half-pence,and farthings, were 
coined, and directed to paſs current in England and Ireland. 


1283. The Engliſh Parliament conſtituted of Knights, 
| : Citizens, 


* 
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Citizens, and Burgeſſes, as well as Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral. But the Repreſentatives' of cities and towns fat in a 
chamber ſeparate from the Barons and Knights. Yet ſeve- 
ral counties had no parliament-towns, . Cheſter petitioned 
for this privilege in 1544. | 

A great part of Dublin and Chriſt-Church burnt. 

1285. Murders, robberies, riots, and burning of houſes 
very frequent in England. 

London's Water-conduits completed. ? 

1288. Wheat in England at four-pence the buſhel. 

1290. Fifteen thouſand Jews baniſhed England. 

1295. Firſt inſtance of Letters of Marque and Repriſal. 

1296. Hull in Yorkſhire founded and fortified, by King 
Edward I. | | $4 

1297. Firſt mention of the office of Admiral of the Eng- 
liſh ſeas. 8 | 17 5 

1299. Fine Earthen-ware invented in Italy, Specta- 
cles, - and Windmills. 

The King's palace at Weſtminſter burnt. 


zoo. From this time to 1500, the Merchandize of the 


Faſt-Indies was brought into Europe by way of the Re4- 
ſea and the Nile, and ſometimes up the Euphrates, and by 
Caravans to Aleppo. . ' | 
The Venetiansalone hadtheart of making looking-glaſſes. 
Some few clocks were uſed in Italy 
In the towns of France, Germany, and England, they 
had ſcarce any but thatched houſes: and the ſame. might be 
ſaid of the poorer towns in Italy. | 
And although theſe countries were over-run with woods, 


they had not as yet learned to guard againſt the cold by 


the means of chfmnies [the kitchen excepted] an invention 
to uſeful and ornamental to our modern apactments. The 
cuſtom then was, for the whole family to fit in the middle 
of a ſmoaky hall, round a large ſtove, the funnel of which 
patted through the cieling. 


Lafflamma, (ſays Voltaire) who wrote in the fourteenth 


century, complains that frugality and implicity-had given 
way to luxury. He therefore regrets the times of the Em- 
peror Frederic Barbarofla, of the twelfth century, and of 


the Emperor Frederic II. of the thirteenth century, when in 
Milan, the capital of Lombardy, they eat fleſh-meat but 


three times in a Week. 

Wine was very ſcarce, 

They had no idea of wax candles, and even thoſe of tal- 
low were deemed luxury: inſomuch, that even ths better 
fart of people uſed ſplinters of wood inſtead of candles. 

Vol. II. O They 
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to Chronological Series of Events. 
They wore woollen ſhirts. 
'The moſt conſiderable citizens gave not above one hun- 
dred livres: for their ' daughter's portions. But now, fays 
Lafflamma, we wear linen. 

'The women dreſs in filk gowns, ſome of which are em- 
broidered with gold and filver, and they have two thouſand 
tyres for their poctions, and have their ears adorned with 

gold pendants. | | 

Table-linen, was ſcarce in England. r 

Wine was fold only by Apothecaries as a cordial, 

Private men's houſes were all of wood in Paris as well 
as in London. | 
It Mas reckoned a kind of luxury to ride in a two-wheel- 
ed cart in the ill- paved and dirty ſtreets of Paris, it being 
forbidden to citizens wives, by Philip the Fair. 

Let no one preſume (ſays an Edict of Charles the Sixth) 
to treat With more than a ſoop and two diſhes. © 

The uſe of filver knives and forks, ſpoons, and cups, was 

a great piece of luxury. Ty | 
Money was exceeding ſcarce in many parts of Italy, and 
much more in France, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, The Florentines and Lombards, who were 
then the only people that carried on any trade in France 
and England, together with the Jews their brokers, uſually 
extorted twenty per cent. for the intereſt of their money. 
Great uſuty is the infallible ſign of public poverty. 

Vet ĩt was quite otherwiſe with the great trading cities of 
Italy, where alone the people enjoyed convenience and opu- 
lence; whilſt the people of the northern parts of Europe, 
and alfo of Spain, had only barbarous feudal cuſtoms, un- 

certain, tumultuous, and ſuperſtitious witchcrafts, &c. 
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FoURTEENTH CEXTURY. 


1301. A great part of Dublin burnt with St. Werburgh's 

church ; buildings continued to be made with wattles aud 
thatch. 
1302. Mariner's Compaſs invented by an Italian, and 
improved by the Portugueſe and Engliſh; by which a voy- 
age could be performed in three months, which before 
took up three years. 

1303. The Swiſs republic firſt formed. 

1304. The firſt inſtance of the maritime ſtrength of the 
Hollanders. Forty men a ſufficient compliment for the 


largeſt ſhip of war, 8 FE 
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zog. The city of Louvain in Flanders, with the adjacer t 
villages, was ſaid to contain above an hundred and fifty 
thouſand Journeymen weavers, 8 
306. Money fo fcarce, that one ſhilling (equal to three 
of ours) per day, defrayed the expence of a buhop in pri- 
ſon, with a chaplain and two ſervants. ; 
1307. Bills of Exchange firſt in uſe. 
1308. Firſt commercial 2 between England and 
Portugal, and likewiſe between England and Spain. 
The firſt mayor and bailiffs in Dublin. 
1309. Lord Jeffrey Genvil became a friar at Trim. 
1310. The Bakers of Dublin drawn on hurdles, through 
the itreets, tied at horſes tails, for uſing falſe weights. 
The knights hoſpitaleers of St. John of Jeruſalem take 
Rhodes, and there eſtabliſhed the principal ſeat of their 
order | 1 | | 
1313. The firſt bridge was built at Ballybough, by John 
Necar of Dublin. 2 * 
1316. England trades to Norway, Brabant, and Bre- 
tagne, Sar : 
The ſteeple of Chriſt-Church demolithed by a greatſtorm, 
1320. Gold firſt began to be coined in Chriſtendom. 
Ihe firſt College in Dublin was erected in- St. Patrick's 
Dublin. 0 ; | | a 
1323. Ships from Genoa, Sicily, and Venice come to 
England; but no Engliſh ſhips as yet traded to the Medi- 
terranean. | J a 
1325. England's firſt treaty of commerce with Venice. 
1326. Firſt mention of two Admirals in England. 
1327, The firſt broad-cloth made in England by Jack 
of Newberv. 2 65 | | | 
Saffron firſt brought into England. 
Trades incorporated in London. | 
Ireland as yet affords no matter for commercial hiſtory, 
1328. Southampton becomes a conſiderable port. 
1330. Gunpowder invented by a Monkat Cologn, nam- 
ed Schwaitz. 2 
1331. King Edward III. reſolves to promote a woollen 
manufactory in England; and to this end brings ſeventy 
families of Walloons into England. | K 
Cuſtoms of the port of London amount to 24,0001, of 
our modern money. | 
A great famine in Ireland. ] | 
The bible tranſlated into French by order of Charles V. 
| 0 2 . Slaps - 
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The caſlle of Arkloe taken by the Iriſh, and a great 
number of the Engliſh ſlain. 
1333. Wheat fold in Dublin at fix-pence a buſhel. 

1336. The Genoeſgimport Eaſt-India commodities into 
England. 

Tuo Brabant weavers ſettle at Vork, with the King's 
Protection; as it may Wa ſaid the King, of great bene- 
fit to us and our ſubje 
On St. Laurence's day the Connaught Iriſh were put to 
flight by the Engliſh, when they killed 10,000, with the 
> loſs of one man only. 

1337. Laus enacted Bpenssuraging che woollen manu- 

facture in England. | 

Holland gains part of the ſaid manufacture from Flan- 
ders and Brabant. 

1338. Edward III. ſeizes the tin and wool in England, 

and ſells it in Flanders, in order to pay his army. 

A great froſt in Ireland, the Liffey in Dublin ſo frozen 

as to have all manner of diverſions on it. 

1339. Looms fet up in Briſtol for woollen cloth. 

Copper coins introduced into Scotland and Ireland. 

Ihe Cinque-Ports guard the ſea-coaſts, in lieu of all 

taxes. 

1340. The Parliament n the King thirty thouſand 

ſacks of wool. 

Venice, - Genoa, and Spain, have the len ſhips in 

Chriſtendom. 

Poland had no ſilver coin. 

Oxford contained thirty thouſand 8 

1342. Amſterdam becomes conſiderable. | 

Wool is fold per Ib. 18. 3d. halfp. of our moneys - Shrop- 

ſhire wool bears the beit price. . 

1344. Ireland hath ſome ſhipping. 

Gold firſt coined in England. 

The Iſland of Madeira diſcovered. 

1346. Four great guus firſt uſed by the Engliſh in the 
battle of Creſſ 

Holbourn a bad deep road, and a toll paid at the bars for 

repairing it. 

Calais taken by the Engliſh. | | 

1347. Seven hundred Land thirty-eight Engliſh ſhips, 

twenty men to each ſhip on an average, employed | in the, 

ſiege of Calais. 

Yarmouth has more Ward than any one port in Eng- 

land. Doubtful whether London is to be excepted. 


K. 
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St. Stephen's chapel, the preſent Houſe of Commons built. 
1348. A remarkable peſtilence raged in Ireland (which = | 
came from the Suracens) in Dublin 14,000” people were f 
carried off from the beginning of Auguſt to Chriſtmas; | 
and from the Month of May to the trauflation of St. Tho- . 
mas, $0,200 bodies were buried in the Seminary, called | 
after that ſaint, FE . | 
Noc wich eminent in the worſted manufacture. f 0 
Great peſtilence at Nor wich, and at Florence in Italy. . ni 
French 7 introduced into England. 3 
1349 reat plague in England. 
. The Order of 8 inſtituted, April 23. | 
1350. The Engliſh going to the Juvilee at Rome, drain vi 
England of money. [DT | 
The Turks get footing in Europe. 
1351, Foreign weavers numerous in London. 
Groats and half Gcoats the largeſt ſilver coin. 
Spaniards permitted to. fiſh. an the Engliſh coaſts. 
1352. No trade from England to the Mediterranean. 
1353. The Strand not built. | 
A little village at Cliaring-Croſs. 
Gauging of wines, &c. introduced. 8 
1354. Exported from England to the value F. 
of — _ _ — — 294,184 
Imported during the ſaid year . — _ 38,970 
Ihe Balance multiplied by 3, is, in modern mo- 4 
* 7 7 2 2 "= 755 1644 4 
ur only exports were wool, felts, coarfe cloths, with 1 
ſome leather. | | wt 1 
Iron made in England from the time of the Romans, 


now forbid. to be exported, 3 
1355. Paris now a large city, though not ſb ancient as ot 
London. Y 


The battle of Poitiers, Sept. 19. : 
1356.. The Germanic Conſtitution eſtabliſhed by the 
Golden Bull. | | 
1357. Coals firſt. exported. from Newcaſtle to London. 
112 -/ 1 at Yarmouth. . a 
1359. A ſecond juſtice appointed in Dublin, at the ſalary 
of gol. He had liberty to practiſe as a Lawyer, notwith- 
{landing he was on the bench. F 
1360. Italy rich, and France poor. | h 
The famous John Wickliffe, ſo remarkable for the op- 
pofition he gave the Pope, and the order of Mendicants, 
was in high reputation at Oxford, © 
Leather= 
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Leather-money coined in the latter. 
1361. A great plague in Ireland and England. 
Lionel, Ear] of U liter, third fon of Edward III. the firft 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
1362. Law-pleadings enacted to be in Engliſh. 
1363. Eight ſumptuary laws . paſſed in one ſeſſion of 
parliament. 
1365. Boroughs of Lancaſhire ſo poor, they could not 
afford to fend any members to Parliament. 
1367. A thouſand Citizens in Genoa appear in robes of 
ſilk, at the Pope's public entry into that City. | 
5 I 368. Toll paid to Denmark from ſhips Pak the 
oun 
The firſt . in England. 
1379. The ſteeple of St. Patrick's, Dublin, began to be 
built by Thomas Minot, Archbiſhop of Dublin, who alſs 
repaired the Church which had been much injured by an 
accidental] fire in 1362. 
1379. A more violent peſtilence than the former, carri - 
ed off numbers of the people of Ireland. 
A froſt from September to April. 
1371. Tonnage and Poundage firſt laid in England. 
1374. N large and populous. | 
F 1375. The common working people e in England ſtill in 
ave 
| 1376. Woollen-cloth made in Ireland. 
| 1377. A great rebellion'in Kent, headed by Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw, at the head of more than 100,000 T 
1379. London has many woods and copſes round it 
1380. The city of Louvain loſes its manufacture, by an 
inſurrection of the Journeymen Weavers. 
The firſt uſe of Guns found out by the French. 
138 1. Firſt Act of Navigation made in England. 
1383..A peſtilence in Ireland. 
1385. Dublin Bridge fell. 
1 1386. A company of ever eee in Lon- 
on. 
1387. Firſt Admiral of all England. 
1390. Coarſe cloths made at Kendal. 
Another Navigation Act, binding Engliſh merchants to 
freight | in Engliſh ſhips only. 
1391. Playing Cards invented in France for the King 5 
am uſement. 
Two Crowns of Gold, ſet with precious ſtones, with ſome 
rich 9 imported into England from Lucca. 


1393. 
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1393. Canary iſles diſcovered. | 
1394. King Richard II. lands at Waterford in Ireland, 
Sept. a. attended with 30,000 foot and 4000 horſe, ho ar- 
r:ving at Dublin, granted the city a Tax of a pen ny to be 
paid annually by every houſe. 

A plague in London which carried off up wards of thirty 
thouſand inhabitants. 7 
1397. The gilling and pickling of hercings invented, 
which before were all ſalted and dried for red-hersings. 

1398. Foreign Woollen-cloth firſt prohibited in England. 

Au Engliſh ſhip at Newcaſtle of 200 tons. 

1399. Richard II. accuſed of violating his obligation 
with his people, (his coronation oath) and committed to 
the Tower by Henry Duke of Lancaſter, and was depoſed. 
So obſervant were they in thoſe eacly times of thecompaR, 
made between king aud people. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Though ſuch was the ignorance of this age, (ſays our 
Author) that learning was looked on as a ſort of hereſy, and 
there were biſhops who did not know their letters; inſomuch, 
that in their 8 to ſynodal acts, the following 
words are to be found, namely, as I cannat read myſelf, 
N. N. hath ſubſcribed for me;—or, as. my Lord Biſhop 
cannot write himſelf, at his regue/# Ihave ſulſcribed; yet 
many viſible traces are to be diſcerned of the increaſe of real 
knowledge; cities and towns became more populous, and 
there were many excellent inventions and improvements. 

1401, Wickliffe's doctrines ſpread in England. 

1402. Bajazet the Great Turk, taken by Tamerlane. 

1403. Henry IV. coneludes treaties of peace and com- 
merce between England and Caſtile, Flanders, Portugal, 
and France. { "7 97S RE 

1404. The ſtatutes of Kilkenny and Dublin were con- 

rmed in a parliament. held in Dublin, under the earl of 
2 the fifth of Henry IV. as was the charter of Ire- 
and. | 


1405. Great guns firſt uſed in England at the ſiege or 


rwick, 
The Iriſh invaded Wales, and brought from thence the 
ſhrine of St. Cubius,and placed it in Chriſt-Church, Dublin. 
Chaucer, the poet, died, aged 72, 
1407. The Mayor of Dublin had the privilege of having 
a gilded ſword borne before him, in return for the many 
{ervices he did the King, | 
| Guild- 
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; Guild-hall built as it now ſtands: an iuſtance of the 
wealth of London at that tim. 
A great plague in London. ; 
1410. Painting in oil colours invented at Bruges, 
The arts of architecture, carving, graving, baking fine 
colours into glaſs, naming the points of the compaſs, mak- 
ing watches, clocks, and ſun-dials, ſpread by the Nether- 


lands in Europe. 


1413: Sir JohnOldcaftleproſecuted for hereſy, was burnt 
at St. Giles's in 1418. 

1414. The Clergy gave largely to the Crown, for the 
horrible pleaſure of burning the Lollards alive *. [This 
particular our author mentions, to the eternal infamy of 
thoſe times; as perſecution is ever repugnant to the free- 
dom of commerce, as well as true Chriſtianity; and that 
religious and civil liberty is all that is worth rational men's 
contending for in this world.] 

Fey large towns in the Weſt of England compared to 

the preſent time. | | | 

1415. The Engliſh fiſh for cod on the coaſt of Iceland. 
Battle of Agincourt, October 24. | 

1416. Henry V. pays ſubſidies to German Princes. 
Ihe parliament of Ireland removed to Trim, which in 
theſe times was held wherever the chief Governor reſided, 
and which from the diſturbed ſtate of the kingdom, was 
very unſettled, as was alſo the Exchequer. 

1417. Paper made of linen- rags invented, according to 
Tome Authors. | hd Nt 
- 1418, Gun powder made in England. 

1419. Sugar-canes from Sicily planted in Madeira. 

Bruges the greateſt Emporium in Europe, ſee 1487. 
1421. Total revenue of England 55,754 1. 

The earl of Deſmond overthrown BY the Iriſh, May 27. 

1424. Scotland has a conſiderable Herring fiſhery. 

Free-maſonry prohibited. 

River Lee made navigable. . 

1426. The Citizens of Dublin have a grant of 20 l. from 
the government for their great ſervices. 

1427. Wolves not * extirpated from Scotland. 

1428. The old bridge of Dublin built. | 

The fiege of Orleans. 


& Lollards, a ſet which had imbibed the principles of 
Wickliffe, and oppoſed the Pope and the Mendicants of 
that church, 


1430. 
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©1430. Riſe of the city of Glaſgo w. | 
1436. Coventry eminent for the woollen and cap ma- 
nufacture. 7 

1440. Printing firſt invented. Who the firſt inventors of 
this noble art were, or in-what City it was firſt ſet on foot, 
is a famous problem long | diſputed among the learned: 


John Mantle of Straſbourg, John Guttemberg and John 


Fuſt, Fauſt or Fauſtus of Mentz, and Lawrence John Coſ- 


ter of Harlem, are the perſons to whom this honour'is ſeve- 


rally afcribed ; but it is generally allowed to be about this 
year, the firſt book that was printed was the vulgate Bible, 
and the ſecond Cicero de Miciis. 

1445. Leaden-hall firſt erected fora 10 granary. 

1447. A great plague and famine in Ireland. 

It was enacted by the parliament held in Trim, that every 
man ſhould ſhave his upper lip, or otherwiſe to be treated as 


an Iriſh enemy, another againſt unlawful coins, gilt-armour; 


the King to have 12d. per ounce on all Bullion exported. 
1448. The Vatican Library at Rome founded. 
1453. The Turks took Conſtantinople. | 
1455. A Swediſh ſhip of a th d tons comes to Eng- 
land. i | 
Someſilk manufacture carried on by Women in England. 
1458. A ruby of 214 carats brought into England. 
An Engliſh merchant- hip trades to the Levant ſea. 


1459. A mint erected in the caſtle of Dublin, where: 


ſilver coin and braſs money were coined. 


1450. Allum mines firſt: found. in Italy; though they 


were known to the ancient Greeks and Romanus. 
_ Engraving and etching invented in Italy; and, conſe- 
quently, rolling-preſs printing. | 

1461, Deeds of Chriſt-Church, Dublin, inrolted by the 


Barons of the Exchequer, in order to eſtabliſh them, as ma- 


ny had been defaced by part of the Church falling in. 
1462. Groats, two-pences, pence, halfpence, and far- 
things, coined in Dublin. Bo 
fourth of its value in Ireland. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed in France. 


1453. An Act paſſed in Ireland for the ſecurity of Privilege 
to members of Parliament, fotty days before and after the 
Seſſion; to regulate attornies fees, and againſt elipt money. 


1456. Another Plague viſits Dublin and Meath. 
1455, The Earl of Deſmond beheaded at Drogheda, at- 


tainted of high- treaſon by the parliament held there, for 


correſponding with his Majeſty's enemies. 
Defiderius Eraſmus _ at Rotterdam. 
5 1470. 


gliſh money advanced a. 
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1450. So deſtitute was England of naval power, 
that the Hanſe-Confederacy compelled Edward LV. to 
make peace upon adyantageous terms with them. 
1471. Printing (known before in Germany) introduced 
into England by William Caxton, mercer, in We ſtminſter- 
abbey. The firſt piece he publiſhed, it is ſaid, was either 
'Tully's Offices, or a treatiſe on the game of cheſs; ſee 1440. 
1474. Copernicus, the famous aſtronomer, born. | 
1477. Another plague viſits Dublin. 
be ſtreets of Canterbury, Southampton, Taunton, and 
Cirenceſter paved. 5 0 
1480. It was enacted in Ireland, that not any Hawks 
ſhould be exported without great cuttom. 90 
1482. Amflerdam firſt ſurrounded with a brick-wall. 
1483. Intereſt of money at ten per cent. 
Jane Shore obliged to do penance in St. Paul's. | 
1485. Henry VII. inftitutes the Yeomen. of the Guard, 
Ihe Portugueſe diſcover the Cape of Good Hope. 
Mater-Conduits brought into ſeveral cities in England. 
The manor of Swords added to the ſee of Dublin. 
1487. The fall of Bruges, and the rife of Antwerp and 
„ * 
1489. Woollen cloth not to be ex ported until fully dreſt. 
13489. The firſt Muſquets or Fire- arms brought into Ire- 
land from Germany, being ſix, and eſteemed a great cu- 
rioſity, and came as a preſeut to the Earl of Kildare, 
Scarlet dying very dear, till Cochineal was imported 
from Mexico, by the Spaniards. _ _ | 
;  Cochineal is now well known to be an infect called a 
Lady-bird, which draws its ſubſiſtence from a ſhrub hay- 
ERS... oo... | | 
About this time were firft brought into England, Geo- 
graphical or Coſmographical wig and Sea-charts. _ 
1492. The Expulſion of the Moors from Spain gave 


riſe to the piratical States of Barbary. ; 
Englfh firſt trades to Morocco. 
Columbus diſcovers America for the Spaniards. _ 
1494. Algebra firſt known in Europe. 8. 
Subfidies granted by the Parliament held in Drogheda 
in lieu of coyn and livery; ſee 1371. Fay 1 
Sir Edward Poyning arrives in Ireland, and calls a parlia- 
ment at Drogheda, where he procured( among others) the two 
following bills to paſs into laws; viz. That no parliament 
ſhould be called in the kingdom without aſſigning a reaſon; 
anda bill to be tranſmitted for calling the ſame under thegreat 
ſeal of Ireland to the King and Council, with an . 
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tion of the ſaid act, together with his majeſty's leave un- 
der the great ſeal of England, to ſummons a parliament, 

Alſo the: memorable-law, which to this day is called by X 
his name, viz. 

That the public Statutes of England, then lately 3 | 
ed, be received alſo in Ireland; for before that in old 
times (17. as Lawyers do obſerve) the Engliſh ſtatutes 
were admitted in at kingdom. 

The ſtatutes of this parliament are in Engliſh, which 
before this period were in old French. 
Bel The firſt Engliſh law for the relief of i impotent 

ars. 

107 A great ſcarcity in Ireland, a peck of wheat be- 
ing almoſt four Engliſh buſhels, ſold for ten ſhillings, and 
malt at eight. 

Americus Veſpucius'made new diſcoveries in that part 
of oo bac called after him America, for the Portugueſe. 

arliament which ſat at Caftledermot, illedan 
at 25410 Hs nobles as ſhould neglectto ride without ſad- 
dles, and thoſe who neglected to appear with their robes in 
parllament, when a ſublidy was granted to tha King. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


; 1500, The Portugueſe make a ſecond voyage to the Eaſt- 
ndies, 

The firſt uſe of Hops in malt liquors is aſcribed to this 
century. 

Mol part of the town of Galway burnt, 12 

A great plague in ws and, 

1501. Veniceſupplies Europe with Eaſt-Indian de ts 
rr, till the Portugueze imported it by the Cape of pou” 

ope. 
The fort of Sligo taken by Rory O'Connor, 

1502, A murrain in Ireland. We 

1503. Laws made in Scotland to L Indufry ana 
Commerce. 

Sugar-bak ing firſt found out * a Venetian. 

1504. The Engliſh taught to ſpin with the diſtatf by one 
Antonio Barreſe, an Italian. 

1505, The firſt Shilling coined in England, 

Portugal monopolizes REN cinuamon trade. l 

1506. Trim burnt by lightening. | | 

1508, The French firſt fail up the river St. Lawrence, 


Gold , cotton, ſugar, ginger, imported from the Weſt-Ia- 
f dies 
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dies to Spain; and Negro-ſlaves exported fom Africa to 
„„ a | 
1509. Very few ſtone or brick buildings in England. 
No fallads, ca rots, turnips, or cabbages but what were 
brought from the Netherlands. | 
"1510. A great inundation in Ireland. ' 
"1511; The iſland of Cuba conquered, and the Havanna h 
ſettled by the Spaniards. * 
156512. The Mayor of Dublin obliged annually to go in 
- proceſſion bare-foot through the City, by way of penance, 
: or quarrelling in Patrick's church, and diſcharging a vol- 
ley of arrows, many of,which took place in the images in 
the loft, and upper part of the building. x 
A ſhip of a thouſand tons builtat Woolwich. 
King Henry VIII. firſteſtabliſned permanent navy-rgyal, 
a navyroffice, royal docks, yards, wharfs, ſtore-houſes, &c. 
Trinity-houſe-Corporations of London, Hull, and New- 
2 ei for regulating pilots, beacons, light-houſes, 
ee eine 1 | | 
The river of Plata in South America diſcovered. 
— Belfaſt caſtle demoliſhed by the Earl of Kildare. 
1513. An Engliſh conſul firſt eftabliſhed in the iſle of 
Scto, the ancient Chios. | 
1514..Stone cannon-bullets ſtil in uſe. 
1516. Madrid but an obſcure village. 
An Engliſh voyage along the coaſt of South America. 
1517. The Nen Sun dland fiſhery commences, 
'The Reformationof Religion commences in many parts 
of Europe, and proved greatly beneficial to commerce. 


ͤͤ—U—U—]G—. , —_ nr — 


1 In Germany. 1517, by Luther. 
1 Switzerland. 1519, — Zuingle - 
=: - — Denmark, 1521, | 
— France. 138529, — Calvin. 
— Sweden, 1530, — Petri. 
; — Ireland, 1535, — George Brown. 
— England, 1547, — Martin Bucar and Paul 
4 Fagius *. 
— Scotland. 1560, — John Knox. 


— United Provinces, 1566. 


4 - 1518. A ſhameful riot at London, occaſioned by Englith 
| prejudice againſt foreigners. | | 


The Reformation in England began ſomething earlier 
than this Reign. But Edward VI. in order to forward it, 
inyited ſome learned men from abroad, 


1519. 


— 1 
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1 519. The firſt voyage round the Globe, by Magellan, 
through the Streights of his name. 

Spain loſes her woollen manufacture, which ſhe has not 
been able to regain to this day. 

1520, The lt exact geographical Map of England. 

1521, Muſkets firſt brought into uſe, 

Spice- iſſands poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe. 

France firſt gains a filk manufacture. - 

Venice, Lyons, and Genoa, the richeſt cities in Europe. 

King Henry VIII. writes a book againſt Luther, for which 
Pope Leo ftiles him, Defender of the Faith. 

1522. An En liſh Conſul at Candia, ancient Crete. 

A plague in the city of Limerick. 

1523. The Engliſh are confeſſedly maſters' at ſea. | 

Rhodes taken by the "Turks from the Knights Hoſpital- 
— who Ware to the iſle of Malta, where they now 
reſide. 
1524. A contention determined between the Abbot of 
A oy hate and the City of Dublin, about the Toll- 

wl — 
This meaſure is ſtill in uſe at the Dublin Corn Market, 
which is paid as a cuſtom, the produce of which is for the 
ufe A the Blue-coat Hoſpital, in Queen-ſtreet, 
| = _ firſt made at London, which had been made before 
at Brit 

The — conquer the kingdom of Peru. 


Turkeys, carps, hops, pickeril, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 


1525. A very hot Summer and wet Autumn, which was 
attended with the plague in Dublin, 

1526, Briſtol trades to the Canary-ifles for fugar. 

1527. Buda the capital of Hungary taken 25 the Turks. 

1528. A peſtilential fickneſs, called the Eugliſb eat, 
which firſt appeared 1 in Ireland in 1491, tiny with great 
violence. 
5 529. The firſt voyage from New Spain to the Molucca 
iſland. 

1530. An Engliſh ſhip trades to Guinea and Brazil. 

Cardinal Wolſey Hoc, the twenty-ninth of Nov x BD 

1531. A terrible Earthquake at Liſbon, overthrows 9 
teen hundred houſes, and many churches. 

The famous Exchange built at Antwerp. 

1532, Henry VII. chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey finiſhed. 


1533» 


— —— Ae i — — 


5 
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1533. Hemp and flax ordered by ſtatute to be ſown in 
__a. TT; 1 | 
Currants firſt, planted in England. 
1534. Holbourn and Southwark firſt paved. 
The Reformation ſo forward that all ſubjection to the 
Pope was thrown off. 
peſtilence in Ireland. * 
1535. Braſs cannon firſt made in England. 
The Bible tranſlated into Engliſh and printed. 
1536. Wales united to England by act of parliament. 
The Engliſh tongue, and their manner of dreſs enacted 
to be obſerved in Ireland, | av | 
1537. Halifax in Yorkſhire commences the woollen 


YN 


— 


manufacture. ' 

1538. The Bible firſt read in Churches. 

1539. Six hundred and forty three monaſteries, ninety 
colleges, two thouſand three hundred and ſeventy-four 
chantries and free chapels, and one hundred and ten hoſ- 
pitals, ſuppreſſed in England and Wales. | 

A great Drought in Ireland. © : 
.. 15409, The order of the Jeſuits, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, whole principles are to ſupport the papal ſupre- 
macy, and the / 1-24 ai of the church on him, and by 
every method to accompliſh their ends, and for the pur- 
poſe to aſſume auy character. EN : 

1541, The Priory and Convent of Chriſt-Church in 
Dublin, converted into'a Deanry and Chapter. | 

Ireland raiſed to the dignity. of a Kingdom, when K, 
Henry was proclaimed King. of Ireland (of which before 
he was only ſtiled lord, but with kingly power) in St. Pa- 
trick's, near Dublin, in London the 23d of January, and 

confirmed by Pope Paul in June 1555. | 

1543. Firſt Engliſh ſtatute concerning Bankrupts. 

Pines made in England ; before which the Ladies uſed 
ſkewers. AF he | | 

1544. Cheſhire andCheſter firſt repreſented in parliament. 

The town of Cambridge firſt paved. | 

1545. The mines of Potoſi diſcovered, and improved 

by the diſcovery of Quick-filver. 9 | 

The firſt French ſhip of war carrying 100 braſs cannon, 
yet not near ſo large as, thoſe of modern times. 

The Council of Trent opened, December 13. 

1546. All laws againſt uſury repealed, and intereſt of 
money fixed at ten per cent. | 

| 1547. Iron cannon firſt made in England, abs 
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Silk Stocking s firſt worn by the French King. 
The uy Toon of image worſhip. 
1548. The k Bailifts of Dublin appointed to the dignity 
of Sheriffs. 

in Edward VI. encourages foreign Proteſtants 
to "Fir ttle in England, 'viz. Walloons, Germans, French, 
Italians, - Polanders, and Switzers; . who much advanced 
manufactures and trade. 
A congregation of Proteſtant Spaniards i in London. 
Improvements of land made by inclofures, which occa- 
ſioned Ket's rebellion, 

1550, Iron bullets firſt uſed. 

The Portugueſe firſt trade to Japan 

The Liturgy was firſt read in Engl! in Chriſt Church, 
on Eaſter Sunday in this year, and afterwards printed by 
eſpecial licenſe, by one 1 Pewell. 

1551. The Primacy of Armagh added to the ſee of 
Dublin, on account 7 that biſhop's appearing early in the 
Reformation, while the others continued to oppuſe it, but 
Armagh .alſumed its N in 1554, —— George 
 Dowdell was reftored by Ne ary. 

1552. So great was the ſcarcity in Ireland, that a mea- 
ſure of Wheat containing almoſt four Englith buſhels ſold 


in Dublin for 248. malt 18s. but at the coming in of bar- 
veit fell to 5s. 


88 — Dat. Ao ] ad. 
—— 


The groat piece, by proclamation was directed to paſs | 
at twoſhillings. 


No taverns but in cities and towns, and thoſe limited to 


a certain number, 


The Paris Maſſacre of the . on St. Bartho- 


lomew's day. 
*- The 1 5 of Holland united. ö | 


1553- Spain pays a thouſand unds annuall , for leave 
to fiſh on the I coaſt. 5 : 


Firſt Engliſh attempt for-a North -Eait paſſage to China, 
The Whale-fiſhery diſcovered. 
Mary crowned Queen, October 1. 
In reſtores the Popiſh Biſhops, and countenances the | 
maſs | bf 
The Englim attempt a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the 
frozen ſea, under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
who died in Lapland by the inclemency of the Weather, 
1554. The Ruſſia company firſt incorporated, 
The Queen orders al to be celebrated in r '4 


Hops and Saffron planted i in England. | | | 
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'The proteſtant airs of Meath expelled, 
ohn Rogers, the firſt martyr, was burnt in London; 
and biſhop Hooper at Glouceſter. Biſhop oper and 
Latimer ſuffered the ſame inhuman deaths. 
1555. Firſt general law obliging every pariſh to mend 
their own roads. 
Coaches firſt uſed in England. 
St, Patrick's Cathedral reſtored to its former dignity, 
of which it had been deprived by Henry VIII. 
© 1556. Archbiſhop Cranmer was burnt at Oxford and 
fucceeded by cardinal Pole. 
Wheat ſold in England at al. 3s.. the barrel. | 
1557. Glaſs firſt made in England. | 
1558. Calais, which had been in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh for near two hundred years, furrenders to France. 
Copper money coined in Ireland to ſupport the war there, 
18559. The Litany and other Prayers made ufe of in the 
churches of Ireland. When the images were removed, 
and the walls of the churches ornamented with Texts of 
"Scripture. When large bibles were placed in the middle 
of the choir of St.. Patrick's and Chriſt Church, where tlie 
people reſorted to read them. 
18560. Amſterdam next to Antwerp i in commerce. 
Firſt Inſurance on merchandiſe at ſea. 
Public clocks were ſet up in the caſtle and St. Patrick's, | 
Dublin, being the firſt. 
1561. Queen Elizabeth wears the firſt. pair of knit fk. 
ſtockings. | 
A Copper mine, and Lapis Calaminaris, found in Cum- 
berland. ‚ 
A licenſe granted for exporting | grain, which encourages 
kuſbandey, 
The Play of the nineWorthies acted for the entertainment 
_ 780 Lord Lieutenant, at a feaſt given by the Mayor of 
ublin. ' 
St. Paul's ſteeple burnt b - 4 lin: g. 
A Convocation to eſtabliſſi the 39 Articles of Religion. 
1562. The roof and part of tlie body of Chriſt Church fell, 
by which the ancient monument of Strongbow was broke. 
1563. The Ruſſia company ſends Agents to the court of 
Perſia. 
The firſt compulſory law for the relief of the poor. 
A law to promote Shipping, and encourage Mariners. 
Ireland divided into counties. 
- Earthen fire pots, furnaces, and portable ovens intro- 
duced into England by their countryman Richard Po. 
Ins 


%. 
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Pins firſt made in England,” of which to the value of 
goool, a year were imported. 1 
1564. Shakefpeare, the dramatic Engliſh Poet, born. 
The firſt coach made in England for the Earl of Rut- 


* 


land by Walter Rippon. * 

1565. Two new projects in England for making Brim- 

Kone.and ... | 
Wire-drawing by a mill, firſt introduced into England. 
The fort and town of Derry, in Ireland, burnt. 


1566. Wales and Shrewſbury have a conſiderable wool- | 


len manufacture. 4 

| Spaniſh needles made in England by Elias Crouſe, a 
German; they were made in the former reign hy a negro 
in Cheapſide, but he refuſed to communicate his art. 

Seven thouſand ſmall Bibles, being the firſt imported, 
were diſpoſed of this year in Dublin. 

1567. Perſecution in the Netherlands drives people into 
England, who introduce the manufacture of bayes, ſayes, 
&c, Ee | | | | 

The old Royal Exchange built in London. 
5 Lind) 6:23 of Ormond and Deſmond at open war in 
reland. ö a | 
' Therebellion of Shane O'Neill in Ireland, when O'Neill 
was betrayed and ſlain. | | 

1568. Perſecution of the Proteſtants in France, drives 
many of them to England, where they eſtabliſhed variety 
of manufactures, . | 

Shane O'Neill's rebellion in Ireland, coſt England 
237,4071. 38. 9d. over and above the ceſs on the country, 
with the lofs of three thouſand five hundred ſoldiers. 

Strongbow's monument repaired, which was broke by 
the fall of the roof of Chriſt-Church. The ſtatue of his 
ſon was ſeparated at the hips, which occaſioned jit to be 
ſaid, that his father had cut him in two with his ſword. 
Hiſtory mentions that he run him through, for imprudent- 
ly engaging the enemy in his abſence, | 

The firſt knife made in England was by Thomas Mat- 
thews on Fleet-bridge: | 

1569. The art of Italian account, or Book-keeping by 
double entry, firſt publiſhed in England, 

1570. The Dutch lay the foundation of their common 
wealth. | 7 

1571. Felt-hats made in England. . 

The 1. iſh characters for printing were firſt brought into 

Ireland 
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Lecland by Nicholas Walſh, chancellor of St, Patrick's, 
ublin 

1573; Keeping poſſeſſion of Ireland very expenſive to 
England. 

15756. A great plague broke out in Dublin on the 9th 
of June, which continuing until the 17th of October, is 
ſaĩd to have carried off 3000 perſons. 

1576. The Earl of Clanrickard taken priſoner 4 ſent 
to the caſtle of Dublin. 
1577 Watches firſt brought into England fromGermany. 
Ibree hundred people died at the aſſizes of Oxford, by 
the ſtench of the priſoners. 

Sir Francis Drake began his ſirſt voyage round the world, 
aid returned in 1580. 

Rory Oge O'moore burnt Naas, Catherlough, Leighlin 
Eridge, Rathcool, Ballymore, and many other towns in 
Leinſter. 

55 The uſe of Whale-bone not yet known, but the 
dil on 

Firſt rants between: e and Labs, Sr General 
of the Netherlands. 

A great Snow. © 

1579. Union of the Seven 3 the Netherlands 
cond voyage round the world by Drake. 

- .. The arch rebel James Fitz-Morris lands in Kerry, Ire- 
land, with Allen and Sanders. | 

The mayor of Youghal hanged by the rebels. 

Rebels Lad br by the earl of Ormond. 

The records in Bermingham Tower in Dublin, adjuſt- 

ed, and a perſon appointed for the care of them. | 

1580, Norwich ne more populous by the perſecut- 

ed 1 of the Netherlands ſettling in it. 

Fe 1 by combat, determined in the. caſtle of 
ublin 

James Uſher born i in Dublin, afterwards biſtop of Ar- 
| magh. 

Virginia firſt. peopled by the Engliſh. 

I _ T 4 * wag 

Briſtol made a city by charter, 

A chief poſtmaſter appointed, Mr. Thomas Randolph. 

I 582. geen Elizabeth correſponds with the Grand Seig- 
nior, in order to eſtabliſh a commerce with his dominions, 

The Artichoak, the Muſk-roſe, the Apricot, ſeveral forts 
of Plumbs, divers kinds of Flowers, e Tuli 73 
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firſt planted about this time in England; but no Peaches 


or Nectarines. 

Computation of the New Stile introduced by Pope Gre- 

XIII. 

"Engliſh conſuls firſt introduced in Turkey. 

Revenue of France 3, 200, oool. 

Value of the woollen cloth exported from England, 
200,000]. annually. | 

The earl of Deſmond ſlain. 
_ 1583. Capt. Carleſle propoſes a ſettlement in North A- 
merica. 

Pippins firſt planted in Lancaſhire, 

Firſt charter for diſcovering the North-Weſt range 
granted to Adrian Gilbert. 

An engine for cutting of clock-wheels invented. 

A hollow turning coach and. a rare chariot made for the 
Queen; about this time the long waggon came into uſe.” 


1584. Body guards appointed in Scotland to attend their 


ng. 

© 1585. Fiſhery of Newfoundland claimed by the Engliſh, 

Algerine Pirates firſt put to ſea. 

Capt. Davis firſt attempts the diſcovery of the North- 
Weſt paſſage, his ſecond in 1589, and third in 1589. 
| 3 firſt l into England by Sir Walter — 
eig | 
1586, Lud te in London rebuilt. 

Tycho Brahe improves aſtronomy. 

Second voyage by the Engliſh round the globe, by Cape, 
Cavendiſh. 

Sir Philip Sidne killed | in the Dutch wats, OR. 16. 

1587. Intereſt of money at 101, per cent. in Scotland, 

Wheat zl. 48. the quarter at London, while at other 
places it was.at-10s. and 13s. the buſhel. | 

Duelling with the ſmall ſword firſt introduced into 
England, 

Copperas firſt made in England by Corpelius de Vos, a 
merchant. 
Cæleſtial and Terreſtial Globes brought to conſiderable 
perfection by William Saunders. 

1588, The Spaniſh armada ſent to invade England. | 

Force of the Armada ſhips of. x all kinds, — 130 


Sokdiers, — 19,230 
Sailors, — web, 2 8350 
Cannon, | — 2360 


The Spaniſh de defented by by Drake, July 21. 'K 
Chatham 


* 


- 
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Chatham cheſt for the relief of ſailors eſtabliſh-d. 
_ A:fire-ſhip firſt invented and uſed by the Engliſh, 
1589. The Stocking frame invented by Fe A.M, 
of St. John's college, Cambridge. | 
Tyrone enters into a conſpiracy with the Spaniard. | 
13690. Teleſcopes firſt invented at Middleburyh, in Zea- 
land,” by the children of one Jauſſen, who in play ſet ſome 
glaſſes at a diſtance from each other in their fingers, which 
they held up againſt the church ſteeple, on which they ob- 
ſerved the weather cock to appear much larger, and to 
come very near them. Of this they acquainted their father, 
a ſpectacle-maker, who ſoon improved the hint and made 
it public, The Microſcope was not diſcoyered until 1621. 
The edict of Nantz granted to the proteſtants, whereby 
they were ſuffered to enjoy the free exerciſe of their reli- 
10n, by Henry IV, (who was afterwards aſſaſſinate by 
Ravilla,) but revoked by Lewis XIV. ſce 1685, 
Manufacture of fail cloth firſt introduced into England, 
The Engliſh cuſtoms farmed to Sir Thomas Smith at 
50,0001, who for a long time held them at 14,0001: 
Fine ſugar produced at Madeira, 
Newcaſtle coal-ſold at London for 4s. the chaldron. 
Tea and porcelane of China firſt mentioned. 
The city of Dublin granted the Monaſtery of All-ha!- 
lows for the foundation of an Univerſity, when they were 


IC 


th 


attended upon the occaſion by Adam Loftus, the Archbi- Y 
ſhop- of Dublin, the Lord Chancellor, and the Clergy at 
the Tholſel, and a Speech made expreſſive of the pleaſure a 


it would give the Queen. . STE 
i591. The ticſt patent granting for printing of books, 
which was to Richard Wright of Oxford, who. had under- 
taken a tranſlation of Tacitus. 5 
The Engliſh make their firſt voyage to India. 
_ © be univerſity of Trinity college began to be built on 
the diſſolved monaſtery of All-hallo ws, near Dublin, 
granted by the Mayor and Citizens of Dublin, which was 
ready for the reception of Students in t vo years; the ficſt 
ſtone. was laid by Thomas Smith, mayor of the city, at- 
tended with the regalia, March 13. | | 
18592. Fitzſimons, a prieſt, ſon to an alderman of Dub- 
lin, executed for being in Baltinglaſs's rebellion.. 
The Thames of London almoſt. dry. 
March zo. The date of Queen Elizabeth's charter grant- 
ed to the univerſity of Dublin, when Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Baron Burleigh, Lord Treaſhrer of England, was _— 
4 
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ed Chancellor; Adam Loftus, Archbiſhop of Dublin, Pro- 
volt; Lucas Challoner, William Daniel, James Fuller- 
ton, and James Hamilton, Fellows; Abel Walſh, James 
Uſher, and James Lee, were admitted Scholars, 

1593. The Engliſh mile directed to be 1750 yards. 

Weekly bills of mortality firſt introduced. 

Above eighteen thouſand people are carried off by the 
plague in London. 48 1 | | 

1594. Whale-bone firſt diſcovered, | 

1595- The Hollanders firſt voyage to the Eaſt Indies, 

Memorable: ſacking of Cadiz by the-Engliſh. 

1596. Price of wheat the quarter 21. 13s. 4d. 
1597. Logwood by law forbid to be uſed in dying, but 
afterwards diſcovered to be of great uſe. - | 
Proportion of money between England and Scotland 
10 to 1. * | 

The largeſt ſhip in England 800 tons. 

Wheat at 138. 4d. the buſhel, | 

1598. The Hollanders make their firſt voyage round 
the world, ; | : 79 85 ; 

The Engliſh undertake the Whale Fiſhery. 

Edmund Spencer, the Poet, died. 

1599. The Dutch build 2000 ſhipe a year. 

Oliver Cromwell born April 25. 

1600. An Engliſh envoy ſent to the Eaſt Indies, previ- 
ous to the company's charter, which was for 15 years. 

The firſt charter granted to the Eaft India company, - 
and their firſt ſubſcription gol. | 


„ 
_— 
: 


4 


Character of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


This century may be truly ſaid, from its very com- 
mencement, nearly to approach to a reſemblance of mo- 
dern times, whether conſidered in a commercial or a po- 
lite light, either in reſpect of riches, knowledge, or re- 
ligion. In general, it will be ſeen that, towards the cloſe 
of it, commerce is gradually advanced to almoſt its very 
zenith of perfection. Navigation, arts mathematical, 
manufactures, agriculture, architecture, and plantations 
are almoſt miraculouſly improved. Towards the cloſe of 
this century, every part of Chriſtendom is endeavouring 
to puſh into commerce and manufacture, whilſt at the 
lame time, England's commerce and ſkipping continue 
to proſper and increaſe. - 

| 1601, 
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1607, The firſt voyage for the India company was made 
by captain James Lancaſter, with four ſhips, whoſe gut. 
fit and cargo amounted to 42,0001. 

Infurance of ſhips ficſt began, © * | 

Sitver of an iniferior alloy coined for Ireland. 

1 e French ſend two ſhips from St. Maloes to the Eaſt- 
na1es. 1 / 
The Spaniards land at Kinſale with 4000 men. 

1602. The French firſt ſail up the river St. Lawrence. 

Fiſhing in the ſea common to all. | 

The largeſt ſhip in the royal navy, at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, was of 1000 tons, 340 mariners, and 40 cannon; 

the ſmalleſt 600 tons, 150 mariners, and 30 cannon. 
1603. Ireland entirely reduced to the obedience of 
England. 1 Ke | 
Iran ordnance caſt in- England only. 
Qanada firſt ſettled by the French. | 
_ Hollanders trade to England with 600 ſhips, but the 
Engliſh trade to Holland with no more than 50. , 
| Holland builds 1000 ſhips a year, though their national 
| | commodittes' would not,employ more than 100. 
Queen Elizabeth died March 24. 2 
1604. Eaſt India merchants make their ſecond voyage. 
A great plague in Dublin, which appeared the fucceed- 
ing year, and carried off numbers. | 
Oath of allegiance firſt adminiſtered. | 
The rebellion in Ireland entirely quelled. 
Firſt ſheriff for the county of Tyrone appointed, June i. 
Sir Walter Raleigh condemned, November 17. : 
The firſt knit Stockings made in England, in imitation 
of a 4 brought from Mantua, which were preſented to 
the | 


— 
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— 
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rl of Pembroke. | 
1605. St. Giles's in London firſt paved. 
Coaches in general uſe. | 5 
Ihe cuſtom of Taniſtry and Gavelkind were aboliſhed 
by judgment in the King's Bench. i 
he intended maſſacre of the three Eſtates of England 
by gunpowder, diſcovered the 5th of November. 
1606. An Engliſh miniſter reſides in r | 
Henry Garnet, the Jeſuit, on a confeſſion of being con- 
cerned in the gunpowder plot, was executed near St. 
Paul's, March 28. da at | 
Chrittianus king of Denmark came into England. 
Sixty one thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſix perſons 
d off by the plague in this and the preceding yur: 
1607, 
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1607, Great inſurtections in England, on account of 
incloſures. 


Due to England by Holland 818, 4081. 

A confpiracy againſt the Lord Deputy and Couneil of 
ireland, with an intent to diflolve the State, diſcovered 
by 4 Catholic, who had too much virtue to ſuffer it to 
take place. 


A Tranſlation of the Bible made, which is in uſe 4 
this da 

| 1608. Allum firſt made in England, and monopolized 

by the King. : 


Sir Cahir O'Dougha burnt oy 
Virginia firſt planted by the Englith, 
Milton, the Engliſh Poet, born December 9. 
1609. The mulberry-tree firſt planted in England, 
The Dutch pay a — for fiſhing on the coaſt. 
The King's lands in Ulſter (ireland) granted to London, 
when they raiſed 20,0001. for the peopling and ſettling 
the country. 
The new river brought to London bySir Hugh Middleton. 
The dignity of a Baronet introduced, and ſold in tale 
for 10001. 
The banks of ckbotm, Hamburg and Rotterdam, 
ſet u 
* copper half. pence and farthings, propofed by Sir 
Rob. Cotton, in the place of leaden tokens. 
Silk-worms brought into England. 
Joſeph Scaliger died. | 
The Charters of Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Galway, 
Wexford, Kinſale ' Youghall, and Knockfergus renewed. 
i610, Henry IV. of France, ſtabbed by Ravillac. 
Chelſea College built. 
1611, Firſt voyage of the Engliſh on the Whale fiſhery, - 
The Hollanders firſ ſettle at Ja 
The Moors and Jews expelled Form Spain. 
Pay of the land forces, viz. 


Commander in chief, per day, — 4500 
Colonel, 2 — — s 
. Colonel, — _ oO 6 © 

| N thouſand foldiers, with a Capt. to each 156 55 
The Oder of Baronets inſtituted in Ireland. 


1612, King James I. divides Ireland into counties ; ap- 
8 circuits, by which the natives, as well as the Eng- 
lim, enjoy the benefit and protection of the law; ſo that 

now 
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now the Iriſh began to cut off their * glibs and long hair, 
to convert their mantles into cloaks, and to conform to 
it the Englith cuſtoms. _ > WF. | 
© _  » *Fhe firſt voyage of the united Merchants trading to the 
Eaſt Indies under a jouut ſtock, befare their trade was car- 
$ ried on by ſeveral diſtinct funds. 
_ Sg The Iriſh Society for planting of Ulſter erected in Lon- 
i don. 7 | | I 
The Summer Iſlands firſt planted. f 
| 15613. Firſt voyage to Japan by the India company. 
=: Ballance in favour of the trade of England, 346, 281, 
1537s. 10d. Profit made by the Dutch Eaſt India Company, 
| - thoſe who put in 4000 guilders in 1602, had divided to 
them at this time by different payments 10, 400, with their 
| capital in trade. | | 
The Parliament of Ireland called, which had not been 
for twenty years; the Papiſts refuſe to attend the Houſe, 
upon a difference between them and the Proteſtants, about 
the choice of a Speaker. 13 
1614. A convocation held in Dublin, which eſtabliſhed 
the articles of religion. | - ? 
Dying cloth in the wool ficit invented. | 
Barbadoes planted. 3 N 
Logarithms invented. © Wy 
1615. The coals of Newcaſtle employ 400 ſhips, of which 
209 ſail to London. : 
The Iriſh parliament diſſolved. 


— 
— —e— 


1616. The paſſage to tlie South Sea by Cape-Horn, diſ- ] 
covered by the Dutch. 8 
Shakeſpeare died, aged 53, at Stratford upon Avon. þ 
2 1617. The Popiſh regular clergy baniſhed Ireland by 
roclamation, as they were again in 1623. 8 
1618. Batavia firſt fortified by the Dutch. I 
The African company erected. 8 
Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded October 29. tt 
1619, Tapeſtry-work firſt introduced into England. 
| 33 recting houſes to be built with brick walls. D 
1620. Broad filk firſt manfactured. of 
Games and gaming-houſes, licenſed in London. = 


The famous Doctor Uſher made Biſhop of Meath. 


1621. Nova Scotia granted to king James. 
1622. The woollen manufacture in a declining ſtate. 


Maſſacre of the Engliſh by the Dutch at Amboyna. 


A thick curled bu/h of hair, hanging down over the oe dif 
: ; | 0 '\ 


— 
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Moſt part of the city of Cork conſumed by fire. 
1624. A general law againſt all monopolies. * 
Intereſt' of money reduced to Bl. per cent. before this 
reduction lands ſold at 12 years purchaſe. 
The word intereſt uſed in the place of uſury. 
Ihe Dutch make woollen cloth to the amount of 25, oool. 
a year. 
Dr. Uſher raiſed to the Primacy of Armagh, 
1625. Hackney coaches firſt uſed. _ 8 
Nova Scotia Baronets firſt inſtituted. x 
The crown of England pawned with the Dutch for 
300,000], N 
1626. The wages of the ſeamen of the royal navy, 
raiſed from 145. per month, to 20s. | | 
Lord Dunboyne tried by his peers for killing a man in 
the county of Tipperary. | 
Sir Francis Bacon Viſcount. Verulam, died April 9. 
The King raiſes money by the ſale of crown lands. 
Military Eſtabliſhment in Ireland 5000 Foot and 500 
Horſe at 64, 240l. 
1627. A ſecond Examiner firſt added to the court of 
Chancery in Ireland. 
An additional duty on the exports of Ireland. 
England declares war againſt France. 
Precedency given to the ſecond Serjeant above the At- 
torney and Solicitor General. 
John Felton hanged in chains for ſtabbing the Duke of 
Buckingham, November 19. 


1629, The crown of England redeemed from the Dutch 
by iron ordnance. 

Adam Loftus, viſcount Ely, lord chancellor, and Rich, 
earl of Cork, lord high treaſurer, ſworn Lords Juſtices of 
Ireland, each allowed 1001. per month. 

1630. Fifteen of the religious houſes were ſeized for 
the king's uſe in Ireland, by an order from England. 

St. Patrick's Purgatory, a ſmall iſland in the county of 
Down, defaced by order of government, in order to pre- 
vent the ſcandalous refort of people, under pretence of 
making atonement for their fins. 

1631, Milled money firſt coined. 

New Africa company erected. 

John Dryden, the Poet, born. | 

1632. A popiſh college erected in Back-lane, Dublin, 
(in oppoſition to Trinity college, Dublin) was thut up, and 


diſpoſed of to the univerſity of Dublin, who placed a rector 
VoL, II. P and 


. 
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and ſcholars there, and held weekly lectures; but was 
taken from them by Lord Strafford, who reſtocing it, was 
ga afterwards converted into a maſs-houſe, | 


* 


— 
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Part of London bridge burnt down. 

1633. Intereit of money in Scotland at Bt. per cent, 

Saw mills erected in England, but ſuppreſſed in conſider- 
ation of their depriving numbers of people of employment, 

Peace made with France. 

Lacquer varniſh ficft uſed. 

1634. Sedan chairs firſt in uſe. | : 
A parliament called in Ireland, who grant fix ſubſidies, 
amounting to 240,000], , 

The convocation compiled a new book of canons. 

The Irith parliament ſend over two perſons (containing 


their grievances) to England, one to the King, the other 


to the parliament. | 
An impeachment from the Commons of Ireland was 


brought to the houſe of Lords againſt Sir Richard Bolton, 


lord chancellor, the lord biſhop. of Derry, &c. for intro- 
ducing arbitrary government, and giving unjuſt decrees. 
- Precedency given by the king to the archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh in preterence to the archbiſhop of Dublin. 
1635. The bank at Amſterdam erected. 
A regular poſt erected from London to Scotland and 
Ireland, once a week. | | 
Ship money firſt impoſed. 
The Royal Sovereign of 96 guns and 1740 tons built. 
The Dutch pay 30,0001. 2 liberty to fiſn on the coaſts 
of England. | 
LL: parliament of Ireland diſſolved. 
Thomas Parr died, aged 152, November 15. He lived 
in the reigns of 9 Kings and Queens in England. 
1636. The King builds a Man of War called the Royal 
Sovereign, then the largeſt in the world. 
1637. Stamp office for cards and dice erected. 
1638. Coinage of the mint of England from March 1619, 
to March 1638, 6,900,044]. 11s. 1d. in gold and ſilver. 
1639. A. ſurveyor of wreſtling within three miles of 
London appointed; in ſuch eſteem was that exerciſe. _ 
The Scots enter into covenant” againſt the Act of Uni- 
formity, the Liturgy, &c. 
The revenue of Ireland amounted to 80,0001. a year. 
The office of the Rolls of Lreland built. 
1640. The Portugueſe ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke. 
Bows and arrows, and ſtone cannon ſhot in uſe. 


A com- 


* 
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A committee of the houſe of Commons of Ireland, went 
over to England to impeach the Earl of Strattord. 

The Earl of Stratford beheaded, May 12. 

The long parliament meet, November g. 

1641. Ireland ſpins linen yarn for Mancheſter, who re- 
turns it to them made into cloth. | 

The cuſtoms of England amount to 500,0001, + - 

The great maſlacre of the Proteſtants of Ireland, when 
154,000 were cut off with great cruelty by the Papiſts on 
the 23d of October, the day dedicated to St. Ignatius, 

So well was the defign concerted, that the knowledge of 

it did not reach the government in Dublin until the even- 
ing before. Sir William Parſons and Sir John Borlaſe, 
Maſter of the Ordnance, were then the Lords Juſtices, 
and acted with great pulillanimity. , - | | 

Sir Phelemy O'Neill, having taken Dundalk, . marches 
with 4000 men to Lillnegarvy. I» 

Lord Maguire with others form a ſcheme to ſurpriſe the 
caſtle of Dublin, on the 23d of Oct. but prevented by the 
diſcovery of one Owen O' Conolly. vero 

Great numbers of the perſecuted proteſtants fly from the 
country to Dublin for protection, when the magiſtracy was 

called upon to raiſe a fund for their ſupport, which amount- 
ed to no more than 40 or 50l. ſo prevalent was the Popiſh 
party in the city. | 

The reduced Proteſtants to the number of a thouſand” 
formed into a regiment, commanded by Sir Charles Coote 
(who was afterwards killed at Trim) as were two regi- 
ments more placed under the command of Lord Lambert 
and Col. Crawford, when the caſtle of Dublin was put 
into a poſture of defence. = I 

Drogheda beſieged by 14, ooo rebels. 

The King by proclamation, declares the Iriſh to be re- 
bels, January 1. | | 

The parliament of England voted a ſupply of 50,0001. 
for the relief of Ireland, November 16, with a pardon to 
the rebels, which was proclaimed in Dublin. | 

The Algerines have 65 ſhips of war, beſides gallies, 
but have ſince much declined. 

Death of cardinal Richlieu, the founder of the French 
commerce, who at his death left them in poſſeſſion of 
100 ſhips of war, and doubled their revenue. 

1642. 'Two millions and a. half 'of acres of land for- 


—— in Ireland by the rebellion, diſpoſed of by the 
ing. 
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By an order from the government plate to the amount 
of 12001. was brought into the Mint at Dublin. 

The Iriſh patliament fat the 21ſt of Jul | 
The officers of the army in Ireland raiſe a Cubfeription 
. amongſt themſelves for its ſupport, and take debentures 
on the forfeited lands for their pay. 

The poverty of Dublin fo great as not to be able to raiſe 
19,0001. half money and half proviſions for the army. 

J ames, marquis of Ormond, fworn Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Sir Iſaac Newton born December 25 

The caſtle of Limerick — to the Iriſh, 
1643. Bow dye, or ſcarlet colour firſt made. 

The Lords and Commons (without the conſent of the 
King) direct the public to pay weekly 34,1081. ros. which 
amounts to 1,773,649]. 16:. a year. 

Duty on beer and ale, impoſed by the name of exciſe. 
London pays 10 oool. a week. 

The Papiſts of Ireland received a Bull of Indulgence 


from the Pope, May 25. | 
- An Engine for cutting down the Wheels of Watches 


firſt invented. - 
- Galway ſurrendered to the Iriſh, Auguft 6. 

King Charles I. demands a ceſſation of arms with the 
Iriſh, September 7. 
| 1644. An exciſe laid by pevclamation on all goods 
conſumed in Dubliy, with other taxes, and three pence 
on all lands inhabited by the Engliſh. 

The number of inhabitants in the city of Dublin ſtood, 
of Proteſtants, Men 2565, women 4 Papiſts, 1202 
men, and 1406 women. 
| 1646. Peace proclaimed between the King and the Iriſh 
rebels. 

The Iriſh parliament make an addreſs of gratitude to 
the marquis of Ormond for his conduct. 

The French begin their manufacture of fine woollen 
cloth, under the patronage of Cardinal Mazarine at Sedan. 

Peace concluded with the Iriſh Roman Catholics. 

Court of wards ſuppreſſed. 

The plantation commodities to be brought home in 
Britiſh —— only; this gave riſe to the navigation act, 
the commercial palladium of Britain. 

Value of wheat the quarter, 2l. 8s. 

1647. The Eaſt India company almoſt ſupplanted by 


the Dutch. 
The 
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The Lords and Commons raiſed upwards of 40 millions 
for the war againſt the King, between the years 1641 and 
1647, being about 6,666,666]. 13s. 4d. a year. 

Thie uſe of the Common Prayer prohibited by procla- 
mation, June 20. 

The battle of Dungan-Hill, when 6000 Iriſh-were kill- 
ed, and the Englith, under the command of Gov. Jones, 
loſt but 20 men. 

1649. Stadt-houſe at Amſterdam, the foundation laid. 

Corporation for propagating the goſpel i in foreign _ 
inſtituted. 

The marquis of Ormond. defeated. in his attempt on- 
Dublin by colonel Jones, who ſurpriſed him at Rathmines, 
and killed 4000 men, and made 2 517 priſoners. 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant and Commander in- 
Chief under the parliament, arrives in Dublin with go 
foot, and 4000 horſe, with'a fleet to attend him, where 
having ſettled all affairs, | he. marched. with 10, ooo men to- 


beſiege Drogheda, which he took by ſtorm after being. - 


twice repulſed, September g,. 
He took Dundalk, September 16.. 
And Wexford, October 4. 


Charles II. proclaimed at Voughall in Ireland; March 19. 


1650, The 
altitude. 
The worſted manufacturers of Norwich incorporated. 

This ſuramer the plague (Which began the year before) 
raged moſt violently in Dublin. 


allanders commerce arrives at its meridian 


The Sect called akers firſt appear under George Fox.. 


The Lord Lieutenant Ormond and his adherents, ex- 


communicated by the Popiſh Clergy of Ireland, at cheir 


Aſſembly in James's Towy. 

1651, The battle of Knocknaclaſhy where tbe Iriſh 
were defeated by. the parliament's forces. 

Cape of Good Hope ſettled by the Dutch.. 

The iſland of St. Helena taken poſſeſſion of by the Eng- 
lih Eaſt India company. 

Death of Inigo Jones, the great architect. 

The memorable navigation act, occaſioned by the Info- 


lence of the Dutch, which- afterwards occaſioned a fierce 


naval war, between now, two yery conſiderable Republics. 
King Charles II. crowned-in Scotland, January 1. 
He enters England with the Scots Army, Auguſt 6. 
1652. A coffee-houſe firſt opened in London. 
Two hundred, the number of hackney-coaches in Lon- 
don, The 
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The revenue of the poſt office farmed for 10, oool. a 
year. | | 
The parliament raiſe 120,0001. per month. | 
Phelim O-Neil convicted before a high court of juftice 
erected in Dublin, for the-trial of ſuch as were accuſed of 
the barbarous murders committed in the rebellion. 
Was held at Kilkenny the firſt High Court of Juſtice for 
the trial of thoſe accuſed of the rebellion. 
Lord Mayo was tried in Connaught and ſhot. 
- Galway ſurrendered, which was the laſt town of import- 
ance in Ireland, May 12. | 
1653. Cromwell enters the Houſe of Commons with a 
File of Muſqueteers, and commands the Speaker to leaye 
the Chair, April 20. | | 
Oliver Cromwell ſworn Protector, December 16. 
i654. Peace made between the two Repuhlics, at the 
ſupplication of Holland, who in the two years war loſt 70 
merchant ſhips, beſides many of their navy; reſpect to 
the Engliſh flag ſtipulated by an article in the treaty. 
ry navy expences of England of this year, 1,048,7271, 
135, 8d. TT 
The Newcaſtle colliery employs goo ſail of ſhips. 
Hackney coaches, no# 300, put under regulation of 
commiſſioners. RI 21 
Vaflalage aboliſhed in Scotland; this was not confirm- 
ed at the reſtoration. 93764 
The fine broad cloth of England ſent to Holland to be 
dyed. THERE 
18 655. The ifland of Jamaica taken by the Engliſh from 
the Spaniards. d KH ; 
Board of trade appointed. | | 
The Jews admitted into England, after an expulſion of 
365 years. | 
The Stadt-houſe at Amſterdam finiſhed. 
Biſhop Uſher died, March 31. 
1656. The new general poſt-office for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland eſtabliſhed ; fingle letters within $0 
miles at 2d. at a greater diſtance 3d. theſe were further 
confirmed at the reſtoration. 
Clare market built. 
Wheat 2l. 3s. the quarter. 
The national charge of this year, and collected without 
a land-tax : | | 
For the navy, 1, ooo, oool. 
Civil Government, 300, oool. LY 
; e 
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The Thames ebbed and flowed twice in 3 hours, OR. 3. 

1657, Engliſh coinage for nineteen years in gold and. 
{ilver, 7,733,5211. 138. 4d. FIR > 

The India trade laid open for four years. 

Revenue of Ireland for two years ending 1 Nov. 1637; 

Tae 137,558. 13s. 3d. 
Expended, 142,509]. 11s. od. 

1658. Spring Watches invented. 

Upon the death of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Cromwell 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Iceland, 

The caſtle of Dublin ſurpriſed by a number of general 
officers inclined to King Charles the IId's reſtoration. 

A Pamphlet publiſhed, intitled, Killing no Murder, 
March 17. Wrote by Colonel Titus alias Allen. 

1659. Sugar refined in England. 

Twelve millions the current caſh of England. 

The Parliament which ſat 19 years aud 4 months diffol ved. 

1660. Legal intereſt in England, at 61. per cent. 

Iceland and Scotland, 10 and 1al. 

France, 51. 

Italy, 31. 

Firſt legal navigation act. 

Iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey planted. 

Aſparagus, artichokes, colliflowers, lemons and oranges 
firſt brought into England. | 

General Poſt-office legally eſtabliſhed, when the revenue 
amounted to 20,506l. Franking of Letters coeval with 
its eſtabliſhment. | 

Value of wheat the quarter 2]. 16s. 64. 

King Charles II. ſends a declaration to Ireland from 
Breda, which was accepted of; and they concur in his 
Reſtoration. 

Royal Society erected in London. 

The city of Dublin complimented with a collar of S. S. 
_ beſtowed a company of foot for the attendance of its 

ayor. 

Eleven Biſhops conſecrated together at St. Patrick's 
church, Dublin. | 

King Charles II. proclaimed in London, May 8. 

1661, The Iriſh Parliament ſummoned, May 9. 

The Duke of Ormond appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; October 4. 5 
The Duke of Ormond receives a grant of zo, oool. from 
the parliament of Ireland. 

Four hundred hackney coaches licenſed, 


Log wood 
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\._ Logwood allowed by law to be uſed for dying. 
1662, Sale of Dunkirk to the French by King Charles IT, 
. 1663. The firſt wire-mill erected at Sheen in England 
by the Dutch. 4s tl Phe * 
Turnpike-gates erected. r 
A penalty inflicted on importing fattened cattle from 
Ireland or Scotland. 11 
Forty thouſand men, women and children employed 
in filk-throwing in and near London. . 
Poſt-office re venue lett at 21,0001. a year. ' 
The Court of Claims held at the King's Inns, began 
February 13. 
- 1664. Balance againſt England on exports and imports, 
1,993,207], | ; 
Colbert, the French miniſter, encourages the running 
of wool, from England and Ireland. 
The Dutch expelled from New York and'New Jerſey. 
War with the Dutch. : 
Poleroon, a fpice iffand, taken f - the Engliſh by 
the Dutch. | | 
- Twynn, the Printer, executed for printing feditious Li- 
bels, February 24. | 
1665. The chief magiſtrate of Dublin honoured with the 
title of Lord Mayor, being the firſt raiſed to that dignity, 
with a grant of 500]. a year for ever to ſupport it. 
Sir Daniel Bellingham firſt Lord Mayor, 
Proteſtant Militia raiſed in Ireland, September 16. 
1666. Burying in woollen eſtabliſhed by law. 
Great fire in' London on the 2d of September, when 
13,200 houſes were burnt. FE 
Wheat at 1]. 168. the quarter. $i 
The Popiſh clergy meet in a national ſynod in Dublin. 
The ſecond court of claims ſat at Dublin, diſpoſing of 
lands by lot to the officers of 49. | | 
'The Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland conſider 
of ſending 105,000 bullocks for the relief of London, 
Iately burnt. \ | 
The Iriſh Parliament diffolved, Auguſt 7. 
1667. Dying and drefling of woollen cloth, perfected 
in England, by one Brewer from the Netherlands. 
Peace of Breda. 
The Militia arrayed, thoſe of Leinſter encamped on 
the Curragh of Kildare, thoſe-of Dublin in the City, be- 
ing on account of an expected invaſion from France. 


Abraham Cowley, the Poet, died, July 28. 


The 
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The Royal Exchange began to be built. | 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's Dublin, born 
in Hoey's Alley, now Hoey's Court, in Werburgh's Street, - - 
November zo, being St. Andrew's Day. 
Ihe great Tory Colonel Coſtilo killed. 
1668. Balance of trade againſt England, 2,132,864]. 18s. 


g 


Ihe Scots ſend linen yarn to England. 
Bridge Town in Barbadoes burnt, April 18. | 
f The Spire of St. Audoen's Steeple blown down by a 
orm. 
1670. The wear of muſlins firſt introduced. 
The plantation commodities, prevented from being 
landed any where) but in England. 
The poliſhed glaſs manufacture brought into England 
by the duke of Buckingham, from Venice. 
Wheat at 21. 1s. 8d. the quarter. 
The Linen manufacture began to be encouraged in 
Ireland, where it is very conſiderable. - - 
Sir Wm, Davis, Recorder of Dublin, and ſeven of the 
Aldermen diſplaced, in order tv make room for the De- 
ſigns of the Papiſts. | 3 
A remarkable high Tide in the River Liffey, Dublin, 
from a violent S. E. wind, ſo that the water came near 
the College wall. 8 : 
St. Stephen's Green, near Dublin, .firſt ornamented by a 
plantation of Trees, and the Walks laid out. 
33 Stone of St. Andrew's Church in Dublin 
aid. 
The Spire of St. Audoen's Church in Dublin rebuilt. 
An Exchange built in the Garden of Cork-Houſe, fo 
the uſe of the Merchants of Dublin. | 
Bells firſt erected in Chriſt Church, St. Patrick's, and 
St. Catherine's, Dublin. | 4 
The Blue-Coat-Hoſpital erected for the maintenance and 
education of the children of reduced citizens of Dublin. 
The Wooden-bridge over the Liffey, commonly called 
Bloody-Bridge, was built.. 
1671. An attempt to carry off the Crown from the 
Tower by one Blood, May g. | 
The Apprentices of Dublin aſſemble with an intent to 
break down the Woaden-bridge, twenty of whom were 
ſeized and committed to the Caſtle; but afterwards, as a 
guard of ſoldiers was conducting them to Bridewell, they 
were reſcued, and in the fray four of them were killed: 


From this accident the bridge took the name of Bloody- 
4 bridge. 


— 
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bridge. The occaſion of this riot was on account of a 


Ferry belonging to the city, which the building of this 


guſt 20. 


bridge effected. Walter Harris, Eſq; relates in the Life 
of King William, that the riot was quelled by the chief 
magiſtrate, but that the government made uſe of this op- 
portunity of-ſhewing a reſentment to the city, 

A bout two in the morning of the 20th of” May, a Fire 
happened in the Store-houſe of the caſtle of Dublin, which 
conlumed many pikes, matches and armour to the amount 
of ſome thouſands of pounds, but providentially the gun- 
powder was moved to Crumlin. 

1672. The whale fiſhery again attempted by the Engliſh, 
Intereſt of money reduced from 8 to 61. in Scotland, 
King Charles II. publiſhed his Indulgence to tender 

Conſciences, March 15. | 

Tobago, in the Weſt-Indies, taken from the Dutch, 
December 20. WD TILE 

De-Wit, who had been 18 years penſioner of Holland, 
killed with his brother in a tumult at the Hague, Au- 

Wm. Congreve, Eſq; born in Ireland, March 20. 
Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; born, May 1. 

New Rules for the goyernment of the city of Dublin 

introduced. | 
1693. An engine for drawing of pinion wire of Steel 
for Watches. 
Chains for Watches firſt made by one Tomakee 
The Teſt Act receives the royal aſſent, March 29. 
1674. The Dutch abſolutely agree to honour the Eng- 
Viſh flag. ; haps wp | 

Imports from France to England, — 1,500,000 
r — — — 170, ooo 

John Milton, Eſq; the Poet, died, November 15. 

i675. Wheat zl. 4s. 8d. the quarter. | 

Cottee-houſes ſuppreſſed on account of the liberty taken 


with the politics of the times. 


Calico-printing, and the Dutch loom-engine firſt uſed 
in England. a | 
St. Paul's in London began to be rebuilt, June 21. 
Three hundred houſes deſtroyed at Barbadoes by a hurri- 
cane, when two hundred people periſhed ; ſee 1668. 
1676. Value of the fiſnery and oil of Newfoundland, 
386,4001. which employed 102 {hips of 20 guns each, and 
9180 men. 15 
e 
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The capital of the Eaſt India company doubled, which 


amounted to 739,82. 108. and each ſhare to be 1ool, 

Eſſex Bridge began to be built in Dublin by Sir Hum- 
phcy Jervis, Knt. rebuilt in 1753. 4 

1677. Value of the Eaſt India ſtock in 1665 was 130l. 
though ſelling at the time for 70 per cent. Which in ſome 
time after ſold for 2451. l 

Not any trade with China. 

Lady Mary of England, daughter to James duke of 
York, married to William Prince of Orange, her fortune 
40,9091, ; 

1678. French merchandize prohibited. 


1679. Habeas Corpus Act paſſed by King Charles II. 


May 27. 
1680. India ſtock' fold publicly in England. 


The Dutch herring fiſhery ſo great as to em loy 8000 


vellels, and 200,000 ſailors. Dutch India ſtock ſold at 
450 per cent. and the Engliſh at 300. | 
Eſtabliſnment of Pennſylvania - under Sir Wm. Penn. 
In 1729, this ſettlement was greatly increaſed, by the north- 
ern land-holders of Ireland, raifing their rents, which 
forced many thouſands from their native country. 
1681, The Votes of the houſe of Commons began to 
be printed. | | 
Bomb-ketches invented by the French. - 
Tinning of iron firſt brought intoEngland fromBohemia. 


Dr. Oliver Plunket, titular Primate of Ireland, was 


executed at Tyburn for high treaſon. 

1682. The Pepper trade preſerved to England, by the 
India Company, Who expended 250, oool. on fortifying 
Bencoolen, in the iſland of Sumatra. 


Ormond, Market in Dublin opened, and the year fol- 


lowing the Tholſel built at the city expence. 

1633. France at the higheſt period of commerce, 
her revenue 215,566,633 livres; but in 1733 it fell to 
140,278,473, which made a difference of 75,288,169, be- 
tween the years 1683 and 1733. FH. 

A penny oft began in London, by an upholſterer. 

India ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. 

Celeſtial and terreſtrial globes much improved by Wm. 
Saunders, a fiſhmonger. | 2 

The engine for ſcale- boards invented by one Bouraſs. 
Bandores or viols firſt made in England by one Roſs, 
the beſt of which to this day are called after him, 

Algernon Sidney executed, December 7. 

| 1684. 
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1684. Poor rates amounted to 665, oool. 

Amount of the ſales made by the India company, 
1,800,000]. Stock then ſold for 300 per cent. 

King James erde in Dublin. | | 
The caſtle of Dublin again ſuffered by a conſuming fire. 
The Royal-Hofpital at Kilmainham near Dublin, built 

at the expence of the army, was ready for the reception 
of penſioners ; the firſt ſtone was laid the 2gth of April, 
1680, and the building computed to amount to 23;5591. 
16s. 11d. halfp. | 41 
: Ormond and Arran bridges built on' the Liffey in Dub- 
in. 

1685. The prohibition againſt the French imports taken 
off by king James II. though France greatly diſtreſſed the 
trade of England. 


Value of goods imported from France for three years. 


Einens, — 100,000 
Luteſtrings and Alamodes, — 212,500 
Other filk fabrics, +- — — $00,000 
Paper, — — — 50,000 
Total — ah L 1,462, 500 


18685. Seventy thouſand refugees came from France, on 


the revocation of the Edit of Nantz, (by which edict the 
Proteſtants there, enjoyed the public and free exerciſe of 
their religion,) and ſettled im Great Britain and Ireland, 
bringing with them the bleſſing of induſtry, and an exten- 
five knowledge in many urns, yet unknown there; 
of thoſe 2000 are ſuppoſed to haye come to Ireland. The 


whole number, who for conſcience ſake, quitted their na- 


tive country, are ſaid to have been 800,000, they diſtyi- 
buted themſelves in Holland and Brandenburgh, where 
they erected the fabrics of cloth, ſerges, ſtuffs, druggets, 


. crapes, caps, ſtockings, hats, and all forts of dying, and 


among them were goldſmiths, jewellers, watch-makers, 
and carvers. Many ſettled in Spital-fields, London, where 
they erected the manufacture of filk, and others helped to 
people the ſuburbs of Soho and St. Giles's; by them was 
introduced the art of making chryſtal, which was entirely 
loſt to France; theſe ſtrangers amply rewarded the hoſpita- 
ble countries that received them; and lived to ſee (in ſecu- 
rity) the grand Monarch, as then ſtiled, greatly humili- 


ated. 
| Tobacco 
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Tobacco and ſugar from our plantations, were firſt taxed 
by name. 8 . : 

The poſt-office revenue granted in fee-ſimple to the 
King, amounting to 65,0001. a year. 
1686. Firſt treaty of peace and neutrality for America, 
between France and England. 

The earl of Tyrconnel ſworn lord deputy of Ireland, 
who not being able to prevail on the magiſtracy of the . 
city of Dublin to admit Papiſts to their freedom, had a 
quo warranto brought againſt the city charter, who had 
judges to perfect his defign. - - | 
The earl of Caſtlemain ſent ambaſſador to Rome from 
England, who was ſo contemptibly treated. by the Pope, 
that he would not be admitted to an audience; ſo little 
did his Holineſs approve of king James's conduct. 

Proportion of people in eight great cities in Europe, viz, 


— 1 * _ — 
— —— — 
. — 
4 2 


London, — 696,000 | 
Paris, — 488, ooo | | 
Amfterdam, — 187, 00 
Venice, — 1 34,000 4 
Rome, —— 125,900 £ 
Dublin, — 69,000 
Rouen, — — 66,000 | 4H 

Briſtol, — —-— . 4 
1687. The Proteſtant Difſenters, to avoid perſecution, . 
go in great numbers to America. =_— 
A great inundation in the river Liffey, ſo that moſt of *4 
the lower part of the city of Dublin was laid under water, ni 
when part of Eſſex- bridge was carried away. f 
Father Edward Petre, a Jeſuit, admitted and ſworn of | 
the privy-council, November 11. i 
he archbiſhop of Canterbury, biſhops of St. Aſaph, 5 
Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, and Briſ- ' 
tol, preſent a petition the 18th of May to be excuſed from N 1 


diſtributing and reading the king's declaration for the li- 
berty of conſcience. The 8th of June following they were 
ſent to the Tower, tried the 2gth and acquitted. - 
. 1688. General rental of England, for land, houſes, aud 
mines before we became conſiderable in trade, viz. about 
the year 1600, did not exceed, per ann. 6, ooo, oool. Which 
general renta we take 1 1 
now, 1688, — — 14, ooo, oc o 
Moreover in 1600, the ſaid fix millions, at 12 years purchaſe 
(the common price of lands at that period) was worth 
but — — — 3 
ut 
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arrive 
liament, which ſat the 2oth of July, and paſſed an act to 
repeal the act of ſettlement, and by an act of attainder, 
attainted near 3o0 Proteftants. | | 


July 22. 
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But the lands, &c. of England, at the rental of fourteen 
millions, and worth 18 years purchaſe, in the year 


- 


1688, was — — 252,000,000 


An amazing alteration in leſs than a century. 


1688. The memorable revolution in England, Which 
Voltaire calls the æra of Engliſh Liberty. 
The nation, repreſented ” by its parliament, now fixed 


the ſo long conteſted bounds between the prerogative of 


the crown, and the rights of the people. 


They preſcribed the terms of reigning to the Prince of 


Orange, and choſe him for their ſovereign, in conjunction, 


with his conſort Mary, daughter to the abdicated King, 


Firſt Law for a bounty on the exportation of corn. 
War declared againſt France. 


James duke of Ormond died, July 271. 
King James's abdication eſtabliſhed by parliament. 


'The Prince of Orange made his firſt WA! n, Octo- 


ber 10. | 5 J 


The earl of Tyrconnel filled the churches with ſoldiers, 
and made them ſtore-houſes for the arms belonging to the 


Proteſtants, 


King James landed at Kinſale the 12th of March, and 
K in Dublin the 24th, when next day he called a par- 


In this year was erected in Dublin the memorable mint 


of King James II. when the value of two pence of baſe 
metal paſled for twenty ſhillings : -Archbiſhop King com- 
- putes that the amount of 965, 3751. of this baſe money 
was coined before the battle of the Boyne, (which was on 


the iſt of July) and with this the Irifh ſoldiers were paid; 
it is computed the kingdom ſuffered to the amount of 


, 60,0001. a month by this ſtratagem;. and to enforce its 


currency the governor of Dublin with his pcovoſt-mar- 
ſhal, threatened to hang ſuch as refuſed it. 
1689. Hearth-money aboliſhed in Eng land byK.William. 
- The firſt bounty on corn exported. 1 
The firſt Aſſiento Treaty, for ſupplying the Spaniſh Weſt 


Indies with Negroes, 


French imports prohibited. | f 
The memorable ſtatute, of the declaration of rights, or 


England's new Magna Charta, by William and Mary. 


Epiſcopacy aboliſhed in Scotland by act of parliament, 
: 4g TER The 
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The French proteſtants invited into England. | 

Lord Chancellor Jefferies died in the Tower, April 18. 

Lieutenant General Hamilton routs the Proteſtants in the 
North at Dromore, many of whom fly to Derry, Mar. 14. 
The church Tythes appointed by act of parliament to be 
paid to the popiſh clergy. L £ 
An act made in England for the reſtoration of the Iriſh 
proteſtant clergy to their benefices, which from the unhappy 
itate of the kingdom they were obliged to leave. 

Five thouſand a year of the poſt-office revenue ſettled on 
duke Schomberg, on his departure to command the army 
in Ireland: being in conſideration of his ſervices, and to 
make good what he loſt in France and Germany for ad- 
hering to King William. 8 
Forces depart for the relief of Ireland the 12th of Au- 
guſt, and land at Carrickfergus on the evening of the 1 3th, 
under the command of the Duke of Schomberg. - 

The trenches opened before Carrickfergus the 224 of 
Auguſt, and capitulated the 26th. 

Five thouſand French troops land at Kinſale the 12th of 
March, under the command of Count Lauzun and the 
Marquiſs de Levy to aſſiſt King James. 

The Engliſh army in Ireland much reduced by ſickneſs 
and want, ,owing to the villainy of their purveyor, one 
John Shales. | % | 

On the failure of braſs, King James had his image im- 
preſſed on pewter, which was alfo to have been made cur- 


rent, but in this he was defeated by King William's vic-, 


tory at the Boyne. Py | 

The College of Dublin turned into a Barrack for Popiſh 
Soldiers, when the Provoſt and Fellows were diſpoſſeſſed. 
Dr. Moore, a Popiſh Prieſt, nominated Provoſt, who, con- 
trary to expectation, conducted himſelf with prudence, and 
paid great attention to the preſervation of the books and 
manuſcripts. 

The proteſtants of Ireland difarmed, by order of Tyr- 
connel. 

The Rev. Mr. Walker appointed Governor of Derry, 
preparative to the memorable ſiege there. 

169. Fine paper firſt began to be made in England, 

The mine and adventurers company erected, 

An Earthquake felt in Dublin. 

King William landed at Carrickfergus, June 14, 

Battle at the Boyne, July 1. 

Duke Schomberg killed by a wound in his neck, owing 

- to 
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to the imprudence of the regiment of Combou, who too 


, haſtily 5 ſome of King James's guards, that at- 
e 


tacked the Duke as he was crofling the Boyne, to head the 
French refugees, whom he perceived in diſorder, - 
Soon after him fell the memorable Dr. Walker, who ſo 


| bravely defended Derry. 


1691. Count Schomberg, ſecond ſon of the late Duke, 
created Duke of Leinſter. TY” 1 

Monſieur St. Ruth comes to Ireland to command the 
Iriſh army. IT | 

On the 12th of July was fought the deciſive battle of 
Aughrim, when, after many ſevere conflicts and doubtful 


_ ſtates, victory was declared in favour of King William: 


The Iriſh loſs amounted to 4,000 men, with their general 
St. Ruth, who fell by a cannon ſhot as he came down the 
hill of Killcomaden, 'The loſs of the Engliſh did not 
amount to more than 600 killed and 960 wounded. 
Civil and military articles were agreed on for Limerick 
and all the other forts then in poſſeſſion of the Iriſh, Oct. 3, 
between their Excellencies Sir Charles Porter and Thomas 
Coningſby, Eſq; Lords Juſtices of Ireland, and the Baron 
Ginkle, Commander in Chief of the Engliſh army, on the 


one part; and the Right Honourable Patrick Earl of Lu- 


can, Piercy Viſcount Galmoy, Col. Nicholas Purcel, Col. 
Nicholas Cuſack, Sir Toby Butler, Col. Garret Dillon, 
Col. John Brown, and the Lieutenant Generals D'Uſſon 
and de Teſſe, Commanders in Chief of the Iriſh army, on 
the other part; with the . ratification thereof under the 
great ſeal of England, by their Majeſties King William 
and Queen Mary. 4 
1692. Victory of La Hogue. 
Began a great Froſt in Ireland the 19th of January 
which held until the middle of February. 
A proclamation was publiſhed declaring the war of Ire- 


* 


land to be at an end, March 23. 


1693. The Greenland trade company ereQed: 

Commiſſioners appointed to enquire into the forfeited 
lands, goods, &c. in Ireland. | 

1694. The Tower of Limerick (being old) fell ſuddenly, 
where were 218 barrels of powder, which by the ſtriking 
of the ſtones took fire and blew up; it greatly ſhattered the 


Town, killing about 100 perſons, and wounded many 


others, February 1. 


The 
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The coin in Ireland raifed by proclamation ; a Louis 
d'Or 21s. a ducat 6s. 8d. 

Dr. John "Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died at 
Lambeth, aged 65, Nov: 22. 

The New Orphan company erected, and 80001. a year 
impoſed on London Yor its ſupport, in order to make good 
the depoſite, that had been formerly put into their care. 

London hackney coaches and chairs taxed, 

Bank of England erected. 

1695. The op courts for the Adminiftration of juſtice 
were new built in Dublin at the expence of the crown, 
which courts, for fome time before, ſatin the Tholfel. 

The Maſlacre of Glenco by the earl of Argyle's regi- 

ment,, ——E i 

The parliament vote a ſupply of 163, 225 J. Aug. 27. 

The rolls, records, papers, &c. relative to the acts of | 
attainder, and other acts of K. James's parliament, were | 
cancelled and publicly burnt, Oct. 2. | 

The Hoſpital at Greenwich began to be erected, - i 

Bank of Scotland erected. | 

Riſe of the million bank. | | j 

1696, Exchequer bills introduced. = 

Sixteen millions fuppofed to be the current caſh of | 
Great Britain. a 

Lords Commiſhoners of Trade erected. | 

Began to build the Edyſton Light-houſe. | 

A law to prevent the exportation of Engliſh wool, and 
the importation of Triſh. 

Hemp, flax, linen, thread and yarn from Ireland, ad- 
mitted duty free : [This law firſt gave riſe to the now happy | 
{tate of the linen manufacture in Ireland] and a bounty | 
granted on the exportation of Britiſh ſa1l-cloth.. 

French proteſtants ſettle in Ireland, and improve the linen | 

manufacture. | s ö 

The William packet-boat with two mails and eighty 5 
paſſengers, was loſt near Sutton, the entrance of the bay | 
of Dublin, Nov. 10. | 

1697. The pariſh of St, Michan's divided into three pa- 
riſhes, viz. St. Michan's, St. Paul's, and St. Mary's; two 
2 were erected in the two latter by a tax on the pa- 
riſhes, | | 

A magnificent collar of S. S. valued at 10001. given 
to the city of Dublin by the King, their former collar be- 
ing loſt in the troubles of the foregoing reign. 

The magazine of Athlone in Ireland, being fired by 
lightning, blew up the calle and many houſes, Oct. 27. 
Upon 
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VU pon the addreſs of the commons, 3000 1. were granted 

to the college of Dublin, for enlarging their buildings, 

- Riſe of the Stock-brokers. | ; 

The peace of Ryſwic. iS 

1698. The palace of Whitehall burnt, except the Ban- 

- quetting houſe, Jan. 4. 7 N 
The Czar (Peter) of Muſcovy, came to London, Jan. 11. 
The African trade Jaid open. | | 
The woollen manufacture of Ireland diſcouraged, -and, 

the linen countenanced, at the requeſt of both houſes of par- 
liament : in return for what the [iſh parliament had done 
the year before, relative to the woollen manufacture. 

. The French firſt ſettle at the mouth of the Mitfiſippi. 
1699. The parliament of Ireland diſſolved, May zo. 
The pa-liament of England veſted the forfeited eſtates 

In thirteen truſtees, to be ſold for the public uſe, notwith- 

ſtanding ſeveA] grants had been before made. 

Wheat at 31. 4s. the quarter. | 
Wool and woollen manufatare of Iceland and Ameri- 

e, to be exported to England only. 


The nett proceeds of the poit-otfice | C. 99,504 10 6 


revenue, — 
Exports from England, — — 6,788, 166 o o 
Imports, ain, — 5,640,506 o o 
Val. of their woollen manufact. exported, 2,932,292 0 0 
Increaſe of our exports ſince 1662, 4,765, 334 © 0 


Value of the wool and its manufacture, $8,000,000 © o 
1900, India ſilks prohibited to be worn in England. 
Flanders lace admitted, provided the fame _ indulgence 
be given to the woollen manufactory and corn af Great- 


Britain, on exportation. 
End of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


1501. The Hanover ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 
ſettled by act of parljament. | 

Pruſſia ducal, erected into a kingdom. 

John Dryden, Eſq, died aged 0, May 1. 

Death of King William, when the national debt amount- 
ed to above fourteen millions, March 8. : 

An equeſtrian ſtatue of King William erected in Col- 
lege-green, Dublin, to perpetuate the deliverance of that 
kingdom by his valour, July 1. | 

1502, The two Eaſt India cowpanies united. 

1703. Bounties granted byEngland for raiſing naval ſtores 


in America, owing to the ill uſage of the Northern * 
e 
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The commons of Ireland expel Mr. Afgil the Houſe, 
for his book, afferting, © the Poſſibility of Tranſlation to 
the other World, without Death.” 

1504. Mr. Rochfort, Attorney-General, ſtabbed with a 
knife, as he was coming out of St. Andrew's Church, 
Dublin, by Mr. Creſwick, May 21. | 
Gibraltar taken by Admiral Rooke, July 24. | 

The caſtle-market in Dublin, erected on the old fite of 

St. Andrew's Church, was 7 by the Lord- Mayor, 
with proclamation and beat of drum, July 26. : 

The work-houſe of the city of Dublin began to be built, 
her Grace the dutcheſs of Ormond laying the firſt ſtone. 

Battle of Blenheim. | 

The linen manufacture of Ireland, admitted to be ex- 
ported to America. | 

Enacted, that promiſſory notes, ſhould be ſecured in 
like manner, as bills of exchange. 

The bitracks in Dublin began to be built. 

1756. The act of bankruptcy commences in England. 

Union with Scotland ſigned at London, July 22. 

Bank of England began to circulate Exchequer Bills, 

The battle of Ramillies, May 132, 

1504, Specie in Scotland ſaid to amount to 9oo, ooo l. 

'T he Cuſtom-houſe of Dublin, began to be built. 

The caſtle of Belfaſt burnt. 

1708. The iſland of Minorca taken by the Engliſh. 

The famous Mr. John Locke died, 28. 

1709. Sacheverel preached his ſeditions ſermon at St. 

Paul's, Nov. 5. (The ſubje& non-refiſtance.) . 

3 Robert Walpole, Eſc; appointed Treaſurer of the navy, 
an. 13, | 

A general naturalization of foreign proteſtants enacted 

in England. 

Five hundred Palatine families ſent into Ireland, where 
24,000]; were granted for their ſupport and eſtabliſhment. 

The Bank of England double their capital, and for that 
purpoſe diſpoſe 2, 201, 171 l. 108. at the rate of 115 pet 
cent. which was compleated between the hours of nine 
and one. | 

1710. The new law paſſed for adjuſting the aſſize of 
bread, that of Henry IIId. being out of uſe. 

Value of the money coined in England; between 1569 
and 1710, of gold and ſilver, 21,419, 3071. 

Bank of Holland ſaid to contain in Specie 36,000,9991. 
ſterling, * | : 


1711. 


\ 
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1711. The general poſt-office erected, and a poſt-maſter 
appointed for the three kingdoms ; the, revenue of the of- 
fice in 1710, 111,4611. 14s. 10d. 2 
Increaſe of the London exports for four years, viz. 1709 
to 1410, both incluſive, amounted to 2,329,872 1. . 
Hackney coaches and chairs in London put under the 
regulation of five commiſſioners, when 800 coaches were 
hcenſed at 58s. weekly, and 200 chairs at 10s. a year. 
Riſe of the South Sea ſcheme began, which was no other 
than an imaginary traffic to the South Seas, for which ſtock 
was ſold to raiſe a fund: this ſcheme is imputed to the ear} 
of Oxford, who framed it by that in 1697, for doubling the 
capital of the Bank of England. In the year 171), their 
frit annual ſhip failed for the South Seas, and in the year 
1718, they ſuffered a loſs of 200,000 1. by the Spaniards ſeiz- 
ing their ſhip, which was never effectually made good. At 
the latter end of the year 1719, ſtock ſold for 114 per cent. 
and while the bill depended for enabling them to increaſe 
their fund, ſtock: roſe to 1261. per cent. and on taking up 
ſome of the government's ſecurities, it roſe to 319 per cent, 
and in the memorable year 1720, June 2, ſtock was ſold for 
890 per cent. but before night it fell to 640, and in the 
evening it got up to 440, and on the 6th to 820; and for a 
third ſubſcription they were offered 1000 per cent. At this 
time there were eighty different ſchemes in agitation, which 
obliged the S. Sea directors, to apply to parliament for their 
ſuppreſſion, by a Scire Facias. Lands at this time were at 
35 and 40 years-purchaſe. On the 2oth of September, their 
ſtock came down to 175 l. and their bonds to 25 1. per cent. 
diſcount, and towards the cloſe of the year, the people be- 
gan to perceive the fatality of the ſcheme, when many (but 
lately very opulent and of the higheſt credit) died of a 
broken heart, having loſt their whole ſubſtance. We ſhall: 
cloſe this article, with a diſtin& account of the ſeveral pay- 
ments, in their original value, and what they fold for in 
Change-Alley, in 1720. | 


. Original | Higheſt Price 
Money paid. fold 1720. 
South Sea ſtock, firſt ſubſcription, 100 1,000 


Ditto, iſt Money-Subſcription, | 5 


| at zoo per cent, 75? 
Ditto, 4 — at 490 — — 80 600 
Ditto, 3d — at 1,000 — — 100 440 
Ditro, 4th — at 1,000 — — 200 245 


1712, Robert Walpole, Eſq; ſent to the Tower. 
1513. Peace of Utrecht ſigned, March 30. 
Hudſon's 
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Hudſon's Bay ceded to England. 

Nova Scotia ambiguouſly given up. 

National debt 50 millions. : | 
| Value of black filk for hoods and ſcarves made in Eng- 
land amounted to 300,0001. a year, which before was pur- 
chaſed from the French. | 

The brave Catalans, abandoned by the Britiſh miniſtry, 
contrary to their folemn engagements, after a long time 
ſtruggling for libecty againſt the united powers of France 
and Spain, were obliged to ſubmit. ä 

1714. A parliamentary reward otfered for diſcovering the. 
longitude. Ihis was effected by John Harriſon of London, 
after 40 years eſſay, who in 1765 received a reward of 
20,000 Il. after making a full and ſatisfactory diſcovery of 
his Time-piece and principles, to the board of longitude ; 
firſt proving them by ſeveral voyages. 

Legal intereſt in England reduced from 6 to 5 per cent, 

Rite of the Oſtend company in England. 

Death of Queen Anne, Aug. 1.. 

1715. Death of Lewis the XI Vth, 4 
Balance of trade in favour of England in 1713 and 1714, 
2, 103, 148 J. b 4 

Iron firſt made in Virginia. 

Robert Walpole, Eſq; firſt made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Oct. 10. | 

The Pretender lands at Peterhead near Aberdeen, De- 
cember 25. 3 

1716. The current caſh of France ſuppoſed to be ſeven- 
teen millions, notwithſtanding the bank is obliged to ſtop 
payment, in order to fill the king's treaſury to the ruin of 
the people, as were others of the funds, having their capi- 
tals retrenched by edits, ſo that the public ſecurities were 
reduced to 501. 8o and go per cent. they thus paid off the 
national debt of France. 

1717. The Britiſh linen exported duty free. 

The guinea reduced from 11. 18. 6d. to 11. 18. 

Government Tecurities lowered from 6 to 5 per cent. by 
a new complicated ſink ing fund; this ſaving of one per cent. 
and one penny per cent. per day on the future exchequer 
bills, was the beginning of the famous ſinking fund, which 
amounted to 322,434 l. 78. 7d. h. a year. | 

The Miſſiſippi company erected in France under the di- 
rection of Mr. John Law, of Scotland, being no other than 
a copy of the Earl of Oxford's ſcheme of the South Sea com- 
pany 1411, and was as effectual in ruining the people: 
their ſtock in July following ſold at 10001. per cent. which 

Py was 
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was woſily difpoſed of by the King, and Mr. Law for tlie 
company; and in order to extend the ſcheme, a further ſub- 
ſcription was opened in Aug uſt, and each ſhare ſubſcribed 
into a hundred parts, ſo that the very loweſt of the people 
were taken in, when each ſhare roſe to 5001. but upon a 
_ rumour of Mr. Law's indiſpoſition, they fell to 4451: and 
on his recovery, they roſe to 6101. and in ſome little time 
' _ after, to 1000 l. and lands ſold at 50 years purchaſe ; the 
ſtock at length roſe to 13001, and in November 1209 new 
- coaches were ſet up, with the greateſt ſhow of finery ; but 
in a few months more, not any thing was to be ſeen, but 
the utmoſt deſolation and miſery. .- | 
The right of Britiſh ſubjects to cut logwood, again aſſerted, 
Ihe Dutch trade in the Baltic with 1200 ſhips. - 
The bucaniers of America ſuppreſſed. 
Colonel Henry Lutterel fhot in a hackney chair as he 
was returning home from Lucas's coffee-houſe in Dublin. 
A proclamation, offering a reward of 40,0001. publiſhed 
by the Lords Juſtices of Ireland, for apprehending the late 
duke of Ormond. 
1719. Lombe's famous ſilk- throw ing machine, ſet up at 
-Derby, and the ſecret purchaſed for 14,0001. 
Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; died, June 17. 
1720. The national debt of France, at the death of Lew- 
is the XIVth. 1,97% millions of livres, and their annual 
intereſt amounted to near go millions per annum. 
Dr. Steevens's Hoſpital began to be built, and was in- 
corporated in 1730. N | 
charity ſermon preached in all theChurches of Dublin 
for relief of the poor, by order of the Government, when 
the collections amounted to 1227 l. 148. 2d. halfpenny. 
1721. The Quakers allowed to make their affirmation 
inſtead of taking an oath, Feb. 12. | 
Printed calicoes prohibited to be worn, alſo buttons and 
butron-holes made of cloth. | 
A public bank attempted by parliament, to be erected 
in Ireland. x | 
The ſilk manufacture of England increaſed to the amount 
of 500, ooo l. per annum, ſince the revolution; ſee 1766. 
1722. Groſs amount of the 3 401,884 1 
F ks dedud 4) n 12 3 | | 
ran . We +397 
*” Expen. of conduct. J0, 396 1 5 | 103,793 13 8 


Nett proceeds, — — — LC. 98,00. 7 5 
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ot EIU ws I 


« A bounty granted on the exportation of ſilken manufac- 
tures. 5 . p 

> 1723. A patent for coining halfpence for Ireland, grant- 

le ed to William Wood, July 24.—Again$- this projector ] 

a Dr. Jonathan Swift appeared, in the character of the Dra- a 

d per; who, in a maſterly manner, expoſed the deſigus of the c 

e coiner, and raiſed ſuch a ſpirit, as ettectually baniſhed him N 

e the kingdom. 

V A ſevere edict in France againſt Proteſtants, May 14. 

t The pragmatic ſanction, for uniting the dominions of k 

t Auſtria under one head. | | | b 

1726. One hundred hackney chairs added to the num- 
, ber, in London, amounting to 300. | 


The firſt market of Corn at the new market-houſe in 
Thomas-ſtreet, Dublin, April 13. 


: 1727. Sir Iſaac Newton died, March 28. 
1728. Dr. Berkley, (ſince Biſhop of Cloyne, ) attempts 
to erect an univerſity at Bermuda. ' 


Number of ſhipping that arrived at London, between 
Chriſtmas 1727 and 1728, viz. Britiſh, 1829; Foreign, 
213; Coaſters, 6,827; in all, 8,369. ; 

The charitable infirmary on the Inns Quay was opened 
for the admiſſion of patients, and the houſe "ebuilt in 1941, 

The Linen Hall was opened for the reception of linen, ? 
for the more convenient diſpoſing of it in Dublin, | | 

1729. The Houſe for the meeting of the Iriſh parliament 
began to be erected in College Green, and completed in 
1731, at the expence of 40,000 l. | 

Carolina purchaſed by the crown for $00,000 l. 

: St. Mark's church on Lazer's-Hill Dublin, began to be 
uilt. 

The parliament ſat at the Blue Coat hoſpital. SEL 

'The Ec burial with linen ſcarves in Ireland, at colonel 
Grove's funeral, Oct. 15. 

1730. The Levant company export ten thouſand pieces 
of broad cloth. Fi 

Credit of the Engliſh manufacture of ſilk ſo great in Ita- 
ly, that at Naples, in order to recommend their goods, 
they ſaid they were Engliſh.—The reverſe in 1766. 

1731, Law pleadings ordered to be in Engliſh. 

Hat manufacture diſcouraged in America, 

The Parliament of Ireland met at the New Houſe, OR. 55 


An 


D 


_—y 
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An i Account taken of the Souls in the Kin gdom of Ireland 
in 1731, ſtood thus, viz. 


Roman Catholics Proteſtants| - Totals 


> 221,780 21,604 243, 384 
447,916 203,087 651,003 
48 2,044. 115,130 | 597,174 
158,028 360,632 | 518,660 


— MEET 1,309,768. | 700,453 | 2,010,221 


1733. The Iriſh Incorporated Society erected, 


Proteſtant families in Dublin, 3,823 
Papiſts, ditto, EA 4,119 
Ten to each houſe, 129,420 — 

. Proteſtant families in Cork, 2,569 
Papiſts, ditto, j $,398 
a ou... 


Seven to a houſe; 55,769 
The Exciſe Scheme on wine and tobacco brought into 
the houſe, March 14. 
1734. Forging or counterfeiting N or bills 
of Exchange, made felony. 
Mercer's hoſpital in Stephen's ſtreet, Dublin, opened for 
the reception of patients. 
1735. The Derwentwater eſtate, forfeited to the crown in 
1715, appointed for the ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital. 
Exported from Cork, 107,161 Barrels of Beef, 
7,379 2 of Pork. 
12,461 Caſks 
82 4 Ferkins Ine, 
1736. Firſt 20 of parliament, for granting money for 


building the bridge at Weſtminſter. 


The obeliſk at the Boyne erected, 

1737. Number of ſouls in Paris, 536,712. 

The city of Venice made a free port. 

1738, The value of the gold coin, reduced in Ireland, 


| Sept. 10. 


1539. The Dut oy on wool and bay-yarn imported from 
Ireland, taken o 
Number of people employed in the woollen manufacture 


of Great Britain, 1,500,000 at 6d, each for 313, the work- 


ing days in a year, amounts to 11,737,5001, 


The fleeple of TrinityCollege, Dublin, began to be built. 
Henry 


T. 


or 


It. 


ry 


Henry, Lord Baron Santry tried by his Peer and found 
gullty, for ſtabbing a man of which he died, April 29. 

1740. The-Swedes erect a board of manufactures. ' 

Lord Anſon goes out on his expedition againſt the Spa- 
niards, and fails round the world in near four years. 

Value of 1001. ſterling, in the paper currency of the 
Britiſh colonies, | 


New England, viz. Maſſachuſet's Bay, Connecticut, | 525 


Rhode Ifland, and New Hampſhire, of 
New York, * — bo bran $13; 1+ 14k abs: 
he Jerſeys, — — 160 
Peunſylvania, — — 170 
Maryland, 08-11 — — 200 
N. Carolina, — — 1400 
S. Carolina, _ — her 800 


An intenſe froſt in Ireland, began about Chriſtmas, and 
conginued eight weeks. W 1 037 : 

Three hundred houſes were conſumed dy fire in Caro- 
lina,, the damages computed at 200,0901, Nov. 18. 

1741. Value of Iriſb Linen exported, 600,000l. which on- 

ly amounted to 600, at the acceſſion of King William. 

The cuſtom houſe of Limerick burnt, Oct. 2. 

A moſt ſhocking murder was committed in the county 
cf Galway by one John Bodkin, who entered his father's 
houſe, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſome ruffians, killed 


him, his, wife 1 young, gentleman who ha 


og b. "ax; p- 
pened to he iu t & hauſe that night, with the men and 


aid ſeryants, amounting in number to eleven perſons ; 
this was owing to ſome"unfavourable impreſſions, he en- 
tertained againſt his brother, who was by a ſecond mar- 
riage; he, with his aſſaciates, were executed Oct. 8. 

Ihe Superhe man of war brought into Kinſale, aCaracca 
ſhip, with 200, oool. in ſpecie on board, Dec, 25. 
142. An additional duty was laid on foreign cambricks, 
out of which a bounty was to be paid on the exportation of 
[te Britiſh and Triſh linens, Fin one penny per yard on 
linens, from 6d. to 12d. an | 


1d. halfp. on linen from ad. to 18. d. 
Sir Robert Walpole created earl of Orford, Feb. g. 
io4.0u:;the 14th reſigned his great appointments. ' | 


Thomas Kouli-Khan obtained a lignal victory over the 
W. II. Q Great 


- 
v2, Il 


— 


halfpenny a yard on linen, the value of Sd. to 12d. and 
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; 1 one halfpenny for linen un- 
der 6d. and in 1744, a further bounty was granted of one 


— r 


— — — — — ö 4 s 
— 


—— 
—— — — — 
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-Great Mogul, who loſt in effects and-otherwiſe, one hay. 
dred and twenty-five miniens, vir. | 


Jewels to the value o ĩ 1,280 

The je wels of the throne, ö 4 1127 0 
Money coined, — — 131,280,000 
Gold and ilver, _ — 6, 250, ooo 
Fine clothes, Ke. — — 2,500,000 
Houfhold furniture, — — 3,750, ooo 
Cannon, ; | — 1250, ooo 
Carried away by officers ayd ſoldiers, 13, $00,000, 
* laid waſte, goods car ried away, 25, 000, 000 


7— a 


L '125,000,000 

The firſt ſhip iden withrTriſh coals came to Dublin from 
Newry, March 28. 

The town of Omagh in Ireland, conſumed by fire, ex- 
ec pt the church and four houſes, May 

The Right Reverend Dr. Hugh Bouſter, Primate of al 
Ireland, died, September the 25th.- 

Mr. Waite the late caſhier of the Bank of Eng land, take 
in the city of Dublin, and committed to N2wgate, for tak. 
ing of whom a reward of Fool. Was offered, Dec. 20. 

1743. The Rev. Dr. Claudius Gilbert, died: many 
years Vice-provoſt of Trinity College, Dublin, to whom 
he left his valuable collection of Books. 

On November the ach, was determined the great cauſe, 
which came on at the court of Exchequer on Friday the 
Lith,, wherein James Aiineſly, Ef Wi was p faintiff9,the Earl 
of Angleſey, defetidant; Thel trial Kar laftsd twelve 
entire days, the jury, "after "ay ing © a few indes in the 
jury-room, gavela verdict for the plaintiff. 1 

Eleven millions of money were raiſed on the people in 
France; for ſix years, ending with the year 1743. 

Land forces in France, en + I 748. horſe And 4 37,164 


dragoons, | ber 
ae e tate d09* 
f me Total of IG tf Cp g ers | 
Ie ian 01h 1 | — N a | bs ! A 1. 51 
8 8 ed a tf „e 


| il 0 Dir 


Total of Land Forces, 2 7 
Seamen of all denominations, bomba digte 
and Rainer, Was fo, 


a”: 13950 & £7 hos TL 
23%) 4 
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1744. Annual-expence of, France, 14;850,000 
The clear revenue, — — 6,000,000 
Annual debt, — | | 14 8. 8 o. oo 

Annual expence of England, — 2,300,000 


Lord Netterville tried by his Peers, for murder, and 
acquitted, Feb. 3, " 

- The-militia of the city of Dublin, marched from their 
ſeveral parades to Stephen's Green, and from thence 
through the ſaid city, May 25. t | 

Alexander Pope, Ef, ; died, June 19. ; 

Admiral Anſon returns from his voyage round the 
world (began in 1740) bringing with him great treaſure. 

A dreadful hurricane in Jamaica, Oct. 20. 

1745. Foreign cambricks and French lawns prohibited. 

Value per annum of the French fiſhery at Cape Breton 
and near it, 9$1,69al. 10s. and emplays 414 ſhips, with 
24,520 ſeamen. ito a” i3 

Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, died, aged 71, 
March 11. ent, 

A great famine in Armagh, Omagh, county of Tyrone, 
and city of Derry, occaſioned by a mortality of cattle ; 
for their reHef a ſubſcription was made, amounting to 
1600]. the beginning of April. 

The Pretender lands in Scotland, July 27. 

Cape Breton taken by the Engliſh, June 46. ; G 

The: battle of Preſton Pans, between Sir John Cope and 
the rebels, when the former was defeated, Sept. 21. 

Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 
died October 25. He left the chief part of his fortune, 
amounting to 12,0001, to build and endow an hoſpital tor 
lunatics, and idiots, to be erected contiguous to that 
founded by Dr. Steevens, near James's-ſtreet. 

1746. The Britiſh Linen company erected. 

Circumference of Dublin 3 and 3 quarters Iriſh miles. 

Hency Bond, of the county of Armagh, produced, be- 


fore the Dublin Society, a veal and kid ſkin, fairly and 


well tanned by the hark of the Scotch fir alone. 

The groom porters ſuppreſſed by the earl of Cheſterfield, 
when chief governor in Ireland, March 8. 

Five hundred pounds per annum granted to the Dub- 
lin. Society, by his Majeſty, on the recommendation of 
Lord Cheſterfield, April 4. | 

The battle of Culloden, April 16. 

Q 2 The 


— — 2 — 
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The Reverend Dr. John Hoadley, Prunate of all Tre- 
land, died July 19. 

The Earl of „ Lord Balmzerino, and the Earl 
of Cromarty, brought to their trial „May 21, w chen Kilmas- 
nock and Cromarty pleaded guilty, and Balmeriuo not 
guilty ; after examining ſome witneſſes he was voted guil- 
ty, they were brought to the bar of the houſe the zoth : 
receive their ſentence. 

The two Lords, Kilmarnock and Balmerino, beheaded, 
4 18. 

Value of Linen made in Scotland, 222 8 0l. 13s. 

The battle of Liege, between the French and allies, in 
which the latter were defeated, Oct. 11. N. S. 

The city of Lima deſtroyed by an earthquake, OR. 17, 

Mr. Ratcliffe, titular Earl of Derwentwater, tried on 
his attainder in 1715, found guilty, Nov. 2. and behead- 
el, Dec. 28. 

1745, The eclanſhip of Scotland entirely ſubverted, and 
the hin>erty of Engliſtmen given them. 

Indigo made by the people of South Carvtina!! 

A tne marble pillar, thirty feet high, with a Phenix 


on the top, was erected in the centre of the ring, in the 


Phenix Park, near Dublin, March 29. 
Lord Lovat beheaded, April 9. 
Battle of Val gained by the French, Jace 21. 
Bergen-op-Zoom beſieged by the French, July 7, and 


taken by count Lowendah], Sept. 16. 


'The town of Mullingar, in the county « of Weſtmeath, 


almott conſumed by fire, July 29. 


The prying produce of ſugar, exceeds the Eogliſk by 
C. 679, 
Value off the duty on Tobacco confujned in England, 


183, 8411. 138. 44. 


Value of Tobacco exported by Great Britain at 6d. per 
p9! ind, 1,000,000, 

Bottles were firſt blown in the glaſs-houſe on the North- 
wall, Dublin, April 7, and the 14th of June following, 
the honſe was conſumed, being moſtly timber. 

Ceſſation of arms proclaimed between England and 
France in Dublin, May 18. 

A fire in the city of Moſcow, which conſumed five thou- 
fand houſes, June 1. 

A ring of bells ſet up in the ſteeple of Werburgh's 
church, Dublin, the bequeſt of Mr. Southwell, Aug. 6. 

Great ſwarms of Locuſts in England in Auguſt, many 
of which reached Ireland, _ 1748. 
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17:43. The peace of Aix la Chapelle, ſigned there n 
F Bed 


Fritiſn, French, and Dutch Miniſters.— Ihe duke .v 


ford was then one of the ſecretaries of ſtate; and England 
obliged to give hoſſages for her good faith, Oct. 11. 
1749. The general peace proclaimed in Dublin, Feb. 17. 
The Spire on St. Patrick's, Dublin, began to be erect- 
ed, June 12. Ns 
The bubble of the bottle conjurer, to be exhibited to 
the Engliſh nobility, &c. at the New Theatre in the Hay- 
Market, Londn, January 16, This bite deſeryes to be 
recorded, as it hews,. that a fooliſh, credulity and ridi- 


culous curioſity ſeemed to have baniſhed common ſenſe 
from the people of all ranks in London. It is faid this 


i 


by the late duke of Cumberlan 


" 


treſpaſs on the credulity; of the F was ſchemed 


The pier and harbour of Ramſgate improved by par- 


liament. 1,4 : 
Tonnage of the Britiſh navy in the following periods. 
. R — 167796 
1727 e T de IV re 170862 


228215 


6 1510 1 GO TGC) : ppl - 4 
| 1558 The Dublin Society was incorporated hy his Ma- 


je ſty's eiters Patent, aud confiſts, at preſent, of a preſident, 
le ven vice-preſidents,a treaſurer, ty o ſecretaries, an aſſiſt- 
ant ſecretary, and a regiſter, April 2. This inſtitution was 
found ſo effectual for the deſign of improving the kingdom, 
thatitsplan bas been ſince adopted in England, Scotland, &c. 
The Spaniſh. gold prohibited in Ireland, OR. 10. 
Ide corporation of the free Britiſh fiſhery inſtituted. 


The A jento trade given up to the Spaniards, on 2 


| Ireland. 


compenſatign of deb eee, „ 
1238. The, New Style introduced into England and 


The Lying-in-Hęſpital in Great Britain- ſtreet was began 
to be built, which was opened for patients in 1757, under 
the inſpection and guidance of Dr. Bartholomew Moſſe, 
a laſting monument of his aþilityand genius. 

1752. The Royal African company of England diffoly- 
ed, and their trade, Fc. xelted in. the new company. 


Ibe late, forfeited, ęſſates in Scotland, to be applied for 


ei Mainz and. iprOV ing, the Highlands and iſles, of that 


of Weſtminſter-bridge, in 


kingdom. | | 
1753. The Hoſpital for Incurables on Lazor's Hill, 
Dublin, was opened. | 
Eſſex-bridge, Dublin, began to be rebuilt after the model 
— ö a . 4 Al 
2 


— — —— way - > _ 
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* 


All the ports of Ireland opened, for | the exportation of 


its wool and yarn, to Great Britain. 


Three thouſand pounds for nine years, granted by par- 
Jiament,' for the improvement of the Linen manufattory 
in Scotland. © e 0a: 13601 

The Britiſh Muſeum founded, ; 

The Jews naturalized by parliament, but ſoon repealed. 

Houſes erected in Dublin and its ſuburbs ſince 1711, 
are 4000, computing 8 perſons to each houſe, the increaſe 
Z . ĩ—ũa TTSTTOHT TT 

1764. The ſociety for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, &c. erected in London, on 


che plan of that inſtituted in Ireland in 175. 


1555. A great varthquake at Liſbon, Nov. 1. 

F 1756 Great Britain declares war againſt France the 18th 
0 Fra 4 „14 4 | 4 « 

Matkacre of the Engliſh at Calcutta, in the Eaſt Indies, 
by being thruſt into a narrow dungeon, by order of Caſſim 
Cawn, June 26. p * only 

Minorca taken by the French, June 29. 

1757.” Admiral Byng was ſbot on. board the Monarque 
af Spithead; Maich 14. The foliowlig remarkable inſcrip- 
tion, is cut on his Tomb at South<hill, Bedfordfhire : | 

To the perpetual diſgrace of public juſtice, 
The Hon. John Byng fell a martyr to political 
perſecution, March 14th, 1757; when bravery 
and loyalty were inſufficient ſecurities for the 
life and honour of a naval officer. #1 

1758. The exportation of ſalt proviſions from Ireland, 
permitted for fix months, on paying the ſalt outy 1 

Milford Haven os by parliament to be fortified. 

The iflands of Cape Breton (July 26) arid Goree (Dec, 29) 
taken from the French. n 

1759. Live cattle and tallow, to be imported duty free 


from Ireland, for five years. 


The bank of England iflues notes of ten and fifteen pounds. 


Guadaloupe taken, May rx. 
South Carolina produces 10, ooo lb. of raw fix. 
Ide battle of Minden, When the Engliſh-infautry, par- 


'ticutarly the regiments commanded by Waldegrave and 


Kingley, behaved with the moſt extradrdinary bravery 


| againſt the French cavalry, and forced them ta Tetreat 


with great loſs, Aug. 1: T\ Wo. 
Quebec and Canada, ſurrender. The engagement that 
led to this great couqueſt, was attended with a moſt re- 


markable cataſtrophe, inthe loſs of the commanders on both 


fides ; 
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fides; En, land} in the death of Wolfe, loſt a moſſ promiſing 
ſoldier, who, at the aye of 35 perfected that character, and 
fulfiled the expectation of his country, dying in the arms of 
victory. France inthe death of M. de Montcalm had. no leſs 
a loſs in a general, than the fatality of the day, Sept. 18. 

Amount of the parliamentary grant for carrying on the 
war, 12,749, 860 
Value of the linen manufactured in Scotland. 


451 3991. 178. 34. 
value of the linen ex ported fom Ireland, 


45" 9 FN IS, Fr 0 
1760, Ditto, 891,697l. 18. 8d. 


Amount of } parliamentary ſupplies, 155 593, 5641. 18s. 9d. 
Catrick fergus taken by the French, under the command of 


1 M. Thurot, Feb. 28. which he foon quitted, after ptun- 

dering the town; ; but before he reached the Iſſe of Man, 
1 was overtaken by Capt, Elliot, who engaged him with three 
a frigates mounting 31 guns: The French ſhips were equal 


in number, but much ſuperior, mounting 102 guns, and 
proportionably nned. he French commander was kil- 
1ed, and his ſquadron taken His name was O'Farrel, and 
— was well acquainted with the Iriſh coaſt, where he had fre- 
quently been with counterband goods. His grandiather;,who 
followed the fortune of James II. was a native of that 
kingdom; but his mother being of a family of ſome dig- 
nity in France, he was called after her, 
lack-friars bridge over the Thames began to be built; 
the ficſt ſtone was, laid by Sir Thomas Chitty, lord-mayor 
* © of London, under which a plate was laid, with the Wilo w- 
ing inſcription 4 ; 


That chere might remain to poſlerity 


— 


) T_T monument of this city 8 affeCtion to the. man, 
Wo by the ſtrength of his genius, 
e 14th ſteadineſs of his mind, 
aud a certain kind of ha Py. contagion | 
s. of his probity aud ſpirit 


. (Under the divine favour, 
and fortunate auſpices of GEORGE the i, rand) 


— by recovered, augmented, and. Hagel go Ar 
d 5 $2" BOY the Britiſh empire 2 of 
7 in Afaa, Africa, and America : 
To And reſtored che ancient reputation 

4 | and influence of his country, 

at 5 among the nations of Europe ; 

2— Tue city of London have unanimouſly voted this brid ge to 
th be inſcribed with the name of 


1 | WILLIAM PITT. 


London the azad & March and lu V March 30. 
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Montreal and the remainder of Canada conquered, Sept,8, 
Increaſe of the Linen Manufacture ſince laſt year, _ 
WA ,76al. 138, id, 
"The eh lit revenue as ſert]ed by parliament, ! $00,000). 
her annum. 
1761. Pondicherry i in the Laſt Indies, taken from the 
French, Jan. 185. 
' Belle-Ifle in Europe, alſo Dominica i in the Weſt-Indies, 
Numberof ſhips that arrived at Amſterdam this year, 1508. 
The cattle Killed 3 in this year, for the e OAY, of Lor- 


don, VIZ.. 


Sheep and lambs, —— — 11,121 
Bulls, oxen, and cows, — Toms „ 73,254 


Sue: — Ic; 7 — a 104,560 


"Hogs for po 1 — 5555 — 146,934 
Hogs for Og on, B yy en — 41, ooo 
— — 562,60 


Sucking-pi 
17632. eaten taken from the French. (Feb, 4 che 


Havanna, (Aug. 13, . with the Fe 


Iflands, from FR Sanlarde, 


St. John's5 in Newfoundland taken by Meri une 24. 


bot retaken, 5 50 * 1 Jer 


rer Devr 
" "Pinch Xl, — oh is 613 636 $ o 
Annual ſhtereft, — F 3 2 3:4 


Total of the Debt, _ — — Le r 11 4 
"Iriſh falt proviſions züchte duty free to Cirifimas 136, 


for the uſe 57 the nav 73 only. 
Land carriage of encour: 25 Parliament. 
The SanRifhmo Trinidad, a 8 9 „taken by 
captain Parker, Nov. 4 She ae in ngland, June 9, 
1764. 


New Orleans that had been ceded by the French to the 
Spaniards, taken polſeffion of by the latter. 
Amount of the penſions on the Iriſn) 
civil ee vguſt L. 72, 0 © 
26, 1703 | IWF 04”: 
The military eſtabliſhment, — 2 * 2,400 © © 
'The French: Penſioners, Ty ON * 2320 17 „ 


As 
— 4 


i) . eee, 


The Definitive — of b Pete We England and 
France, ſigned at Paris the 1oth of Feb. proclaimed in 


The 


AT} 


* 
yY - 1 5 T4 & = 


0 
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The Definitive Treaty of Peace between the Empreſs 

Queen and the King of Pruffia, figned Feb: 15. 

John Wilkes, Eſq; member of 1 for Ayleſbu- 
ry, arreſted on a general warrant figned by Lord Halifax, 
one of the Secretacies of ſtate, and committed to the Tow- 
er under a warrant ſigned by him and the other Secretary,, 


Lord Egremont, April 30. 


Saturday the 34 of May he was brought to the bar of 
the court of Common Pleas, by virtue of the Habeas Cor - 
us, when he was diſcharged on his parliamentary privi- 
lege. In 1465 the Right Honourable the lord Camden de- 
cared general warrants (except in cafes of high treaſon) 
to be illegal, oppreſſi ve, and unwarrantable. 

The union bridge over the Tweed was begun, and the 
firſt ſtone laid by the Earl of Hume, May 18. 

The New Exciſe on Cyder took place, when the Right 
orion George Grenville was firſt lord of the Treafu- 
TY, JUL Ss... LISTS | 

King Avguſtus III. Elector of Saxony died, OR. 5. 


The Potrtical Paper, called the North Briton, No. 45, 


w_ publicly burnt, by order of both Houſes of Parliament, 

E. 3. b ' , + £ b b 
1764. Amount of the National Debt, Jan. 5. 
Principal, — — FL, 129,586,719 10 © 
Intereſt paid, — — — 4,688,177 11 0 


1 


134,274,897 10 


The charter of the Bank of England was renewed for 21 
years from 1765, for which the 1 was paid 
100,00cl. and a loan of one million for two years, at 3 per 
cent. Jan, 25, | ; 

The Archduke Joſeph of Auſtria crowned King of the 
Romans at Frankfort, April 3. 

New regulations in regard to franking of letters took 
place, May 1. h | 

The King's meſſengers were fined in a thouſand pounds, 
by a London Jury, for illegally ſeizing the perſon of Mr. 
Beardmore and his papers, when concerned in writing the 
political paper intitled the Monitor. | 

Great inundation in Berkſhire, when the damages 
amounted to 20,0001. June 23. | 

Prince Frederick, his Majeſty's ſecond ſon, elected bi- 
ſhop of Oſnabrug in Germany,” by a conge d'elire from his 
father, as EleQor of Hanover. n Th 

e 


—— - — — - 2 
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„he iſland. of St. John granted to-Jord Egmont, to be 

1 divided into fifty haronies, and held by miliary tenures, 
| his Lordſhip being Lord Paramount. 
it _ The:Danzſh Iflands, St. Thomas and St. Johnin Ame. 

| rica, declared free ports for American products, paying 
A duty. European goods to be imported in Pa- 
2 | 


bottoms only. | A 

« 0 ſo great perfection were the mechanical Arts brought 
| in this age, that one Arnold of London, ; preſented to 
| his Mazelty a repeating watch, ſet, in a ring, the dia- 
metet of which was ſomething Jeſs than a ſilyer to- pence, 


and contained 120 different parts, weighing no more 
than $5 dwts.. 7 grs. and 3-4:k: as was alſo another, in 
which were inlaid the Portraits df the two young princes, 
done in enamel from the life, by Mr. Sykes. 
Prince Ivan, or John, of Ruſſia alfaiLnaced in the for- 
treſs of Shluſſenburg, where he was confined; his mother 
was grand- daughter to Czar John, and he had been declar, 
ed emperor in 1750, when but three years old, July 36. 
Staniſlaus Ponlatowſki, elected King of Poland, Sept. ). 
The ſociety of Jeſuits diſſolved in France, by an edict 
from the King, which was regiſtered by the parliament, 
and their revenue confiſcated : this year. was fatal to them 
an Portugal, from whence they were alſo baniſhed, - 
Dr. George Stone, Primate of all Ireland, died Dec. 19. 
1965. The clergy of London form themſelves into a 
ſociety. for the care of their widows and orphans, Jan. 8. 
For this moſt laudable purpoſe, an Aſſociation has been 
Jong ſince entered into, in the capital of Ireland. 
Amount of the ſupplies granted for e 2,763, 09 l. 
Value of linen cloth made in Scotland for puolic ſale, 
579,227l. 118. | 
I he ſociety for the encouragementofarts, manufactures, 
= commerce, in Great Britain, incorporated by charter, 
Jan. 29. 0 * 
The pope's Bull was ſuppreſſed by the parliament in 
France, when it was declared, that no Bull or brief for 
the future ſhould be received, unleſs attended. with the 


Sings letters parent, Feb...” ot 5 
An act for laying an impoſition of à ſtamp duty, in the 
Britiſh colonies, received the royal aſſent, May 10, and in 
the adminiſtration of the Right Hon. George Grenville. 
At an ordination at St. James's, a black was admitted 
into ſacred orders. ITY $ IL 
The government of Portugal, ſuppreſs a Bull of the 
\ | i 


_— — 11 
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Pope's favouring the Jefuits, ſome time Ance expelled the 
kingdom ; SIM vari | 

1 he government, of the iſſe of Man, placed under the 
juriſdiction of the crown of Great Britain, compenſation 
being made'to the Hake aud Ducheſs of Athol, whoſe an- 
ceſtors held it, by feudal tenure, of King Henry IV. and 
King James I. which obliged them to make homage, and 
prefent two falcons ; firſt ou making homage, and again 
on the King's coronation, May 10. Wei 524.437 
Franeis Stephen I. Emperor of Gerthany, died Aug. 18. 

Joſeph II. aſcended the Imperial throne. SAL 2b] 

Mr. John Harriſon of London, effected the diſcovery of 
the longitude, and received the reward; ſee 1714. 

The people of Mingrelia and Georgia relieved them- 
ſelves from the Turkiſh Yoke : they profeſs the Greek re- 
ligion, and held in great abhorrence, the proſtitution they 
were every year obliged to make of their daughters, for 
the uſe.of n Seraglio. Bf 
His Royal 'Highneſs William Duke of Cumberland; 
une le to his Maſeſty, died Oct. | | 


National debtamounted to,  — 130,213,900 
Annual intereſt, Det. 25, — — 4,698,656 
n 134,912,556 


1166. The army commiſſions regulated in their prices, 
by a board of general officer s. 7 18 
The Cheyaier de St. George died at Rome, Jan, 2. 
"Frederic V. King of Denmark and Norway died, Ja- 


: nuary 14. 


Several Ports in the iſlands of Jamaica and Dominica, 
declared free uiider certain reſtrictions. 

The Prince of Orange inſtalled Stadtholder, March 8. 

A bill for the limitation of parliament, paſſed the Houſe 
of Commons in Ireland. ; 

A bill for the repeal of the American Stamp-act, was 
preſented to the Houſe of Lords by Mr. Secretary Con- 
way, where it paſſe . 

ommodore Byron, who had been on diſcoyeries in his 

Majeſty's Ship, the Dolphin, arrived in the Downs from 
a voyage round the world, May g. 
The importation of French wrought filks and velyets 
prohibited for five years, in order to encourage theſe ma- 
nufactures at home, much upon the decline, May 14. 

A great riot at Madrid, -raiſed in reſentment to ſome. 
orders from the court, for laying aſide the old national 


drefs, 
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| Arab, via. the Beaver and Cloak. The 7 for ſore 
time was obliged. to quit his capital, and 3 miniſter (an 
Italian) the kingdom. 

Count Lally 4 — commander i in chief of the French 1 
the laſt war in the Eaſt Indies, beheaded at Paris, May 15. 
The amount of ſeizures from Chriſtmas 

to May, — — Is 1 99,000 4 0 
The expence of cruiſers for one year, 85,900 o © 
Supplies granted for the year, — 8,117,914 ..3, 5 
The total revenue of exciſe in fear 8 | i | 

Britain amounted ty ,  — 3 958, 7 10 ö 

India Stock roſe from 183 to 190, June 7. 

An Obſervatory yo to be erected in the port of . 
verpool, Sept. 5. 

Jo ſuch an extremity was England reduced by a failure , 
in the crops, and an exceſs of exportation, that 2 latter 
was prevented by proclamation, Sept. 26. 

A Princeſs Royal of England born, eps x 

Her Royal H Highneſs the Princefs Mati Ida, 12 aſe 
by proxy to his Majeſty of Denmark, Chriſtian, V II. OR. 1, 

An hoſpital for the reception of the children of Soldiers, 
began'to be built in his Majeſty s park the Phenix, Dublin, 

. 

J: ames, Marquis of Kildare, created Duke of Leinſter, 
Nov.” 14. In 1691 this title was conferred on Count 
Schomberg, ſecond ſon of Duke Schomberg, who was kil- 
led near the Boyne, after he had oe the ford, to 18 
the French prote 5 then 1 in, K. Wi Iliam's SUMP: 

A hill received the Ray al aſl ent to inden mnify uch, p. er- 
fons as had acted for the Rerbice of the] pütllie, 2 ad viſin 
the proclamation of the 26th of l and thoſe — 
had inforced an obedience to it, December. 

Wheat and Oats 'permitted to be imported, duty free, 


for a limited time. 15 M1 6 2 5 4 


* 1 0 
SANE e be. 40 31 en 


15. 9 4 
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